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Oh {ace 16 combine very; diffimilar objects 
in the lame. group, when, hutried into the 
vortex of lethod... No two animals. are more 
unlike each other than. the whale and the lim- 


pet, the tortoiſe and the, gyſter. Tet, as theſe 


p 2 7 > x1 $.y 
- v4 : + + 4 2.4 


gef Born 


animals walt find ſome place in the picture of 
Animated Nature, it is beſt to let them reſt in 
the ſtation where the generality of mankind 
have afigned them ; and as they. have been wil- 
ling to giye them all from their abode the name 
vf fiſhes, it is wileſt in s to conform. 
Vor. VII. B N 
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But before. I enter into any biſtory,of ſhell! 
fiſh, it may not be impropet- to obſetve, tat | 
naturaliſts who have treated on this part of hi- 
ſtory, have entirely attended to outward forms; 
and, as in many othiet inſtarlees, forlaking i the - 
4eleriptioh of the animal itſelf; have ehauſted 
all their induſtry in deſcribing the habitation. 
In conſequence. of this tadical.error, we have 
volumes written upoli the ſubje& of thells, and 
very little ſaid on the hiſtory of hell- Hh. The 
life of theſe induſtrious creatures, that for the 


moſt part creep along the bottom, or immove⸗ 4) 


ably wait till driven as the waves happen to di- 
rect, 15 almoſt entirely unknown. The wreath- 
ing of their ſhells; or the ſpots with which they 
are tinctured, have been diſeribed with a moſt 
diſgufting prolixity; but their appetites and 
their combats, their eſcapes and humble art 
of ſubfiſtence, have been utterly vegleted. 

As 1 have only ubdertaken ts Write the hi- 
| ſtory of Animited Nature; the variety of ſhells; 
and their peculitrſpots or blemiſhes, do not come 
3 within my deſign. However, the münner in which 
ſhells are formed is a part of natural hiſtory con- 
nected with my plan; as it pre- Iuppbſes vital 
force or induſtry in the animal that form them: 

The ſhell may be confidered as an habitatioti 
— CIT It is an hard tony ſub- 


0 
i 


. TESTACEOUS FISHES, By 
RY ſorgewhat inthe ner of 
wall. Part of the ſtony ſubſtande the animal 
derives from outward objects, and the fluids of 
the animal itſelf fürniſh the cement. Theſe 
united make that Hrm covering which Hhell- | 
fiſh generally reſide in till they 89% oy 
Butz in'orller/ to give a note eat idea) of 
the mannet'in which {ea ſhells abe formed, we 
muſt have recburſe to an nl mal thut libes upon 
land, with ide {tation of whoſe ſhell we are | 
belt acquiared? This is the gürden- Müll, that 
carries its box upon its buck;* Whoſe biſtory | 
Swammerdam has taken ſuch endleſs pains to 
deſcribe.” As the manner of the formation of 
this animal's tel extends to thut of all others 
that have ſhells, whether they live upon land 
ot in thb Watelz it will 94.6. 245) mig" 
| place! before we qty an qe hiſtory: of 
teſtaceous IE 
| T6 -tegin with os inlet ty 466 earlieht Bate; | 
and trace tile progreſs of its hell from the time 
it firſt appedrZTtie inſtadt the- young ſnail 
| leaves tlie ogy; it carries it# nell ur its box on | 
its backt It does nat leave: the egg till it is 
ear ret 7k growth, when its little ha- 
bitation is ſufficiently. hardened; This beginning 
b the ſhell is not much bigger than a pins head: 

l I having at 


1 


Was 
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2 firſt but two curcumvolutians, forthe teſt ut 


aa the animal increaſes in fine the cireumvolu - 
tions of the ſhell increaſe alf until the num- 
ber of thoſe bolutes come to be flweb which is 


| never exceeded. fs OO WA Te 


The pan where "Foes Bait 
_ is at the mbwh; to which it adds in proportion 


ENS as it finds itſelf ſtinted in its habitation below. 


Being about to enlarge its ſhell, it is feen with 
its little teeth biting and clearing away the 
ſcaly ſkin that grows at the edges. I. is ſome- 
times ſeen to eat thoſe bits it thus takes off; at 
dther times it only eleanꝭ away the margin when 
OTE ee e eee mee ene 
do its hell. | s | 

1 ae thei, of wabing the well, a hich 

is natural to the animal, and without which it 
could not live three days, its whole body is 
farviſhed/ with glands; from the otifices of 
which flows out a kind of flimy fluid, like ſmall 
ſpiders threads, which join together in one 
common cruſt or ſurface, and in time con- 
denſe and acquire a ſtony hatdneſs. It is 
this ſlimy humour that grows imo a mem-⸗ 
| brane and aſterwards a fic::y ſkin; nor can 
it have eſcaped any who: hate obſerved the 


4 wad 


. added as the ſoniligrows larger. In proportiori | 


firſt layer bf tithe Toon hürdenzg; ard then ute 
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which it lanes ow the Hor the wall is no 
gther than tlie caterials wich NMhich the animal 
adds to ita ell; ur repair t w hem becken. 
Not eto exldbivioit mor tizfactory manner 


the method in ib h tlur Irell ds fbr med The 


ſnail burſts from its egg witty its ell upon its 
back j- this well, tengh very imple} le tha 
oentre round wich every ſucesedingcdmwolu· 
tion of the ſnell is formed, b ne vlrelos added 
to the firſt: As the body of che ſnail eau be ek 
tended no here but to the aperture the mouth 
of the ſhell nyc of ou nο rue 
augmentation; Phe ſubſtanat of aahich the hell 
is compoſed i chiefly. ſupplied by the animal 
itſelf, and is no more than u flimpofiuid/wtrich 
hardens intd bone, This fluid Paffes tfrrough 
an infinite number of little ghiridy till it attives 
at the potes bf che Kin; But chere it iv ſtopped 
by the ell Mat eovets' kite Putt beloW:;/ and 
therefore1s ſent tothe mouth of the cell, where 
it is wanted for its" enlargement: There the 


ther is added; Winch Hatdens and. l re 
the ſhell e thick as is requiſt forthe. 
animaP's preſervation; Thubevery Mal tay be 
conſidered as copoſed of wwmber of layers 
of lime wou hac entirely pr cvcded from tue 
— 15 278 * Ae 41 4111 
B 3 | 
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But though-this be the general opinion with | 


beſide the animal 
compoſition of its ſhell, or ut laſt to its external 


: e ſubſtances I mean axe'the-accidental cons 
| excticns of ef or ſaline parts, which adhere 


to the ſlimy matter upon ita firſt emiſſion. By 


adopting this theory, we'cah more ſarfsfactorily 
account for the various colours of the ſhell, 


which cannot de ſuppoſed to tabe its tincture 
from the animals body, as is the uſual apinion; 
for all the internal parts of the ſhell are but of 
one white colour; it is oply'the outermoſt layer 
of the ſhell that is ſo beautifully varied, fa 


rd to the formation of ſhells; I can¹⁰œ 
avoid thinking there area ſtill other ſubſtances 
s on ſlime which go to the 


t, which: id ever Uifferent from the internal. 


richly tincturod with that yarigty'of colours w 
behold ip the cabinets of the curious Af the 


external coat be ſcaled off, 8 Mr. Argenville 


rts, all the inner ſubſtance will be found but 


| 8 one ' fimple-colouring ; ; and conſequently the 


animal's own juices can give only one colour; 


wheres we ee 


— 5 ot 


The uſual way of. accounting GethediSerony 
h exlouring of ſhells, which ſeemstomeerroneous, 
in chis. In the body 
mill, ſeyeral ſtreaks CY Wen OY 


vo 


of every one of theſe ani · 


« — 
1 5 = 
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eolour tom the reſt, "This Vitzety, ſay they, | 
is an inconteſtible proof that the j juices flowing 
from thoſe parts will be alſo of a different hue : 
and will conſequently tinge that part of the 
| ſhell which theit ſlime compoſes of a different 
colour. But this ſyſtem, as ws obſerved before, 
-- bs overthrown by the fact, which diſcovers that 
only the outer. f fyrfac rface of the hell is tinged ; 
whereas, b) this, jt would Have deen coloured 
throughout; fn 54 by this ſyſtem, the internal 
| 5 the "ol 4 5 be ſtained with the 
moſt colourin as being leaſt expoſed 
| to the external jnjuri 2 of the element where it 
bs placed. Bat the truth is, the animal penny 
in the ſhell h none "of theſe various colour 
thus talked © its flime is à fimple pellucid 
| ſubſtance ; "and the only marblings which ap- 
pear in its body, are the coloyr of the food, 
which is ſeen through itz cares inteſtines. 
ww muſt, therefore, account for the © yarious 


= If as I faid, we examine the eadinetz of the 
_ © eurious, we ſhall find ſhells with various and 


beautiful colouring ; we ſhall find them gene- 

rally furniſhed with a white ground, tinctured 

with red, yellow, brown, green, and ſeveral 

other ſhades and lovely mixtures, but never 

blue. n ene 
B 4 


Th e. nv 


louring her lt 
eolonr or taking it aways Thar, to moines | 


Re eyety, 


N 
i 
N 


1 r 
'eg-waror'ghanges-/-A ieee of 
er | of this gatour, ppt ite ag 1 


1 


dhe of: bio & Wine, ar png, Joſe cheir tint 


entirely. No may y bot this, giye us s hint | 
with reſpect x9/the operation of Nature i an co- 
Nr Ne det from hepee 


conclude, Mat fea-wa je en in giving 


92 855 this animal gogenly: furniſhes irs inices, 


but the ſea or the earth, that uisture of fub- 


ſtance which. is to, unte wich wem, Neither 
the animal lime alone, nox the 57 5 earthy 
or ſaline ſubſtanees glone, gould/progluee. co- 
lours ; but both bnited, produce. an effect which 
peither ſeparately were poſſeſſed of. Thus ſhells 

1 but. 155 þ 7 ooh ll 


2 1 4r 3 r . ic 


From er therefore, it Appears, that the 


animal does ut alone tincture ita awn ſhell; but 


that extertal cauſes co-operate ig onttibuting 


N to its, beauty. It is probable chat, from thg » 


nature of its food, or from other. circumſtances 
unknown to us, he external. layers of its ſlime 


| may be of different conſiſtencies ; ſo as, when 
Joined with the particles of earth or ſalt that arg 


necidentally united with them from without, 


% 


"EY 
aebi = of 


mixture, fill-prefarve tha narufab eoldu uf dhe 
animal, ag œdntiune hits / ithqut any xu 
| ation. RT IN iir liam | 
the agent in giving beauty and gol,ẽłꝗ&g 460th. 
ſholl : hut it deems otherwise Wich reſped te n 
couvalgtions, its prominsnersan an gebars - 
the animal, qꝶ rather upon its iuſtincte: whe 
inthe ſame r The ſhel 
generally hears. Jome. rude rcſemplenge de She | 
| body upon which it has been mend % Thur 
jt is ohſorvahle in all ſeseſhells. tbauzif 
animal has any tumour. r xnοreſcene n id 
body, in. Saves like iſens (M lling in hat pan 
of the. inqruſtation, vo -which; it gorrbiponde 
Wheathe avimelbesins to alter its pafin rut, and 
to male ngw additions 40 dis apartmenth, the 
ſame, protuberance/ which hac raiſed the t. 
before in one part, [wells it again at ſome lttle 
dliſtange; by which means, we bee the fame in- 
equality,, in a, ſpiral line, all tound the eib 
Sometimes theſe tumours of che sims 6 = 
large, or ſo.pointed, chat rhaſe which tiſa over 
after this the animal diſengeges itſelf Som iti 


. 


* 


1 
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eee acuation 
. allumes a new ſet of horns; and ſo inoreaſes the, 


number in proportion to its growth. If, on 


the other band, the body happens to be chan- 
nelled, the ſhell that covers it will be channelled 


likewiſe ; if there be any protuberances in-the 


body, which ind in a ſpiral line about it, the 
_ - ſhell will likewiſe have its ppm Ie. 
| winding round to the end. 


In this manner, us The animaly are of vations | 


lewis the ſhells exhibit an equal-yariety.. Ins 


deed, the diverſity is fo great, and the figures 


and colours ſo very firiking, that feyeral 


per- 


ſons, with a kind of harmleſs indolence, have 4 


0 made the arrangement of them the ſtudy and gy 


the buſineſs of their Jives. Thoſe whd conſult, 


their. beauty” alone, take care to näye them 


_ poliſhed, and ta have an external cruſt, or 
perioſteum, as Swammerdam calls it. ſcoured 


But there are others that, with mote leatned 
affectation, keep them exactly in the ſtate in 


off from Their -ſurfacez by ſpirit of falt. 


| whichthey have been found. yith their precious 


ctuſt ſill round them. The expence men have 
ſometimes been at in making ſuch collections, 


is amazing; and ſome ſhells, ſuch as the Stairs 


lee Admiral hall, eas e 


29 
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| their beauty. | Indeed, it-is the ſcarcity, and 
not the beauty of the object that determines 


the value of all natural curioſities: Thoſe ſhells 
that offet but little beautiful to the ignorant, 


are often the muſt precious; and theft bells 


yhich an unlearned ſpectator would Mop to ob · 
ſerve with admiration, one aceuſtomed to the vi- 


55 ſitation of cabinets, would paſs ovet wih diſdain. 


| Theſe collections, however; have their uſe; nut 
| only by exhibiting the vaſt variety of Nature's 
operations, hut alſo by exciting'our'curtolity to 
the conſideratiqn af the animals that form them. 
A mind that can find: innocent entertainment in | 
theſe bumble contemplations is well employed; | 
and, as we ſay of children, is kept from doing 
miſchief Although there may be nobletvcey- 
pations than that of donſideriug the convolutivns 
ol a ſhell, yet there may be ſotne who want th 
ambition to aſpire after ſuch arduous purſkits; 
be ſome who find their ambition fally ratified 


by the praiſe which the collectors of elle 


beſtow upon each other. Indeed, for u day or 
two, there is no mind that's cabinet of ſhells 
cannot furniſn with pleuſing employment, 
What can be more gratifying, as Pliny ſuyt e, 
an in all her” irregularities, 
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' hascdivided! thein into three kinds: and his 
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nad ſportin in der variety of nelle Such a dif- 
fortuna of calour do they exhibitg ſuch a dif- 
ferenoe of figure flat, c oneave, long; lunated, 
drawn rbumd dn & tirole/ the orbit cut in two; 
ſome are ſeen with a riſing on the back; ſome 
imooth, ame wrinkled, toathed, 'firedked; the 
point: variouſly! intorted, the mouth pointing 
liked dagger folded back, bent inwards! all 
theſe variations, and many more, furnifvat once 
 govelty;! elegance; and ſperulatibn : 

Minh teſpect: to the figure of ſhells, Ariſtotle 


| ye pm the moſt conformable 


N 


e tun nice, united by a hinge, like un oyſter; 
ad thirdly, the Multi valve, oonſiſtiog of more 
than two pieces, as the acrn - ſhell wich has not 
des than twelve pieces that: go to its eompoſitioti 
All theſe kinds are found: in the ſea at different 
depths and are valuable in proportion to:their 

{earcene&-or beaut ß oaſis 
From the variety of the colours and figure 
of ſhalls, we may paſb to chat of their plooe and 
" Atxiations; Some are found in the ſra 3 ſome in 
Feld water ri vers; Iome: alive upon land; and a 


| TExSTACROVS Figs. 
earth, art But Sherever ſhells. are found; they are 4 


is the ſubſtance of which they ate-compoſedy 
and of their ſpoils, many [philoſophers think 
| that a great part of the furface of the entth 1 


thatichalks; Hiarles, and all ſuck eatths as fer- 


compoſition” of ſhelh, ren nne 
down to one uniform mais. | rd 
Sea - alla are either found in ho end of 


ſhore, are called. '{Zattorales. | Many of the 
pelagiiare never ſeen upon ſhore z hey cott 
inthe depths where they ure hrt j and we owe 
| their capture only to accident; | Theſe, there- 
fore, are the moſt ſcarce ſhells; and cohſes 
quently: the moſt valuable. The lictorales- are 
wore frequent; and ſuch as ute of the fame 
kind with the pelagit are not {6 beautiful, 
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1 


_ compoſed at preſent. It is ſuppoſed'by them; 
ment with: vinegar, are nothing more than a 


the ocean; or they are caſt empty and forſaketr 
of their animals upon ſhore. Thoſe which are 

fiſhed up from the deep, ate called by the 

Latin name Pelagii ; thoſe that are anden F 


As de ole . and as. 
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| their animal is dead and perhaps putrid in - 
bottom of the ſhell, they by this means loſe the 
whiteneſs and the brillianty of their eotouring. - 
They are not unftequently alſo found eaten = 
through; either by worms, or by ech other 
and they ure thus rendered leſs valuable: but 
what deeteaſes their price ſtill more is, when 
they are ſenled und worn by lying too long 
empty at the bottom, or expoſed upon the 
ſhore. , Upon the whole, however; ſea-ſhells: 
exceed either land or foffil ſhells in beauty ; 
Ar 
woſt brilliant and various colouring. / | 
| Freſh-water ſhells are neither ſo numerous, 
dp various, nor ſo beautiful as thoſe belonging 

to the fea. They want that ſolidity which the 
ethers have : their clavicle, as it is called, is 
neither ſo prominent nor ſo ſtrong; and not 
having a ſaline ſubſtance to tinge the ſurface of 
the ſhell; the colours are obſeure. In freſh- 
water there ure but two kinds of ſhells, uo 
the bivalved and the turbitiated : 


Living lap ſhells ate mote bextifal; though | 
= ED not ſo various as thoſe of freſh- water 3 and ſome 
'.  * bot inferior to ſex-(hells in beauty. They are 

Wh. indeed but of one kind, namely, the turbinated ; 
but in that there eee four ot five! ven 


beautiful varieties. fins teh 
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are great numbers, and as great a variety. In 


this elsſs there are as many kinds as in the ſen 
itſelf... There ate found the turbinated, the bi- 


valve, and the multivutive kinds; and of alt 


theſe, many at preſent not to be found even in 


and the varieties fo many; that it was long the 


opinion of naturaliſts, that they were merely = 


the capricious productions of Nature, and had 
—ůͤ— —— bnbitmionts 


various kinds, bot in different tes of pre- 
ſervation: ſome had the ſhell emire, 
n 
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with a ſubſtance which was petrified by time; 


with the ſhell entirely mouldered away, | but the | 


petrified ſubſtance that filled it ſtill exhibi 
the figure retreat een ill, that had 
their prive. ogoeritiels fbſianoe; and loft the 
impreſſion, though they. themſelves were de · 


cayed: laſtly, ſome ſhells were found half moo 
d away; their parts ſcaling"off from eacn 
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—— bonyiperrs of tlie Wi" 1 Phil | 
found that the ſhells hich were taken: froti the 
earth; exhibue# the uſunl " fefes* and mi- 
chances, which the ſame kind are known to 

_ i£odive.ut ea; Phey Thewed-thetn" not only 
— huflured with a ſult- water cruſt, but pierced in 
z peoulidt manner by the fexwotms, tut make 

the ſhells-of fiſhes their favourite fond, '' Theſe 
demonſtrationswere ſufficient atlaſt-wtconvirce 
all dut a few philoſopheis who dicd-awiy, and 
whoſe-erroneons ſyſtems died with them. 
- Every ſhell, therefore, wherever it is found; 
is-now conſidered-8s the ſpoil" of ſotbe umimal, 
N found ſhelter" New — 
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1 ure reh vie 

aki tes; in patience;>idlaſtry um 


It with in val thut - this pber 


mae Ather Und art, Sep vbeg s 


world confidered us a barrels furt 5 it Wad in 
vain that àn hubitual diſorder; idle u by 
application ititerrupted hib efforts Y t wn 1 


feinain long unprinted un 
dead: aal 466) Durch Pieke dumm aud 
— —e 
rating the blood. veſſels of u fn 


bee, whoſe: C oc Seo 


but — papulsr 91a. wma, wy. 
His mts, — 9 ire 
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breed 4h Mells;/ previobily taking my Uiviion | 


from Arotle; who, as way md ubeve: divides 


them into three claſſes: the Turbünated bHtifele | 
ok tlie Snail Kind; the Bivalved;/or'thoſeof the 
_ Oyfter Kind; and the Mufttwalved, or thof# f 

the Acorn-ſhell Kind.” Ot each I will treat in 
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Cy ma te ew thoſe ani. 
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moe copledd y enügdered'tnän that of die cle. 
tomy is as well, i not better 
6 1 not 6, glue aby one objec 
more" rob in the generül picture of Naturs 
chat it is entitled to, it wilt be ſufficient ts b. 
ſerve; that the ſnail is ſurpriſingly fitted for the 
life it is formed to lend ' 149 ſurniſbed i 
2 em a manner uſmoſt 2 


9 | 
this;” it hus d purple bag chat futoiſties à rell 


matter to different parts of ( whe body | p, together 
with röatz wuſoles that hald it te the (Melly 


and which #rs:hardeodd; Yike denden at hehe . 
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But theſe it poſſeſſes in Gunny air ar 
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to inſelf... The: firſt ſtriking peculiarity, is, that 
dhe animal Has get icſeyes en the poijits 2 
| Pl horns. When ghe 
auf horns are nal ſeen; Hut the 


755 deratida, r 


che aqueous, and the eryſtalline. are · in theſe 


heir having their eyes fixedrat-the-extreme 


; am of nfs body, dhe are of a bulboug or tur- 
niprlike figure xhey have but onefegat an 


ln. 


he: un- 


permoſt and longeſt” 'deferve: peculiar. ccni 


tions with which they are endued, as well as 


ends pf arri appear like twoiblackiftt 
enfideredas taken 


the; three humour which; are:common. in the 
eyes of other animals, namely, thevvitrenus 


very indiſtinctiz feen. Theeyesthenanimal 
ean direct to diſſerent qbiscis / at plaaſure. h 


a ceguler motian aut af the body and;forme- 
times it hides chem, by n ver ſwiſt con- 


traction into the belly. Under the Snell horns 


ef this animal, are the parts that ſerve for ge- 


is the animal's mouth; and theugh it may ap- 


Pear too ſoft a ſuhſtance to be, furniſhed; with: 
teeth, vet it has not leſs, thao eight of them, 


Witt which it: devours lea ves, an other ſubs 


Hanges, ſeemingly harder than jitfelf;;and.with: | 


Which it ſometimes bites off pieces, of its 
Welle, n Jin £33; ee Wi l 4 | 


Pur what is ot, Gupriog.in-thacorgation: 
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— wein devils) nd te | 
male; and while it impregnites another, is N- 
Hi impregnared/in turn: The veſſels ſupply- 
ing tus fluid for this purple, ate placed chile, 
in the fore patt of ctie neck and extend them. 
ſelves over che hody; but the tale and fetale 
organs/of-gonetation; are dl a0 Hund ünmted, 
and growing tegether. There ig d fikge opeti> | 
ing on tho ighe ãde af the nech ile ſerves 
fo very diſtsttut purpoſes, A uff Ants gives 
a pafageto heenefementb; us d tenth iffetve 
tot an openiutg for reſpiratton; ab@'allo' us th 


al propagation begins Within this each ai 

mal has thoſe parts, or ſorcerhingy fimilar rheretsy 

which continue the kind. out Wont Wer 

For ſome days:before oohion; / che ſnalls gun 

ther together, and lie quite heur each other, 

eating very little in the mean time; but they 

ſettle their bodies in ſuch peed; that tim 
neck and hend ate placell Uprigkt. 16 the 

mean time; the aperture bu the ſide of the 

neck being greatly dddstedd two brgens reſetts 

bog inteſtines, are ſeen*iNitin from thans 
achich ms rwe choüighr te be the ittrümente | 

of generation. .'Befilethe protrüſtbm of rheſs = 


bor, from the dame aperture they lunch 
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organ of generation, it Gilates/when'/the' defite | | 


exch-animadis pofſeſſed uf ündther Pecutlbrft : 
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e eee — hich. ja protip 
hard, barbed; and ending in a wery ſharp: point, | 
This is performed when the apertures approach, 


IF each. other; and then the ame is ſern to ſhoot it 


weapon, which is received by the other though 


it ſometimes falls to the ground i ſome minutes, 


aſter, the mail which receiveq the weapon, 
darts ons of ig on arits ancagoniſt; which ig 
received in like manner. They then ſoftly ap- 
proach ſill nearer; and.-apply-t bodies one 


to the other, as cloſely as the palma and fingers 
ol the bende, When graſpad tagether--At-that = 
time the horny are ſęen v ariauſy maying im all 


eee this ſometimes. For chree d 
together, The coupling of theſe animals is g. 
verally thrice repeated, at ungervals of fifteen 
days each and, at W d dart" is 
mans vit. s O87 abies Vi * 
rr 
produce their: eggs, at the opening of the neck, 
and hide them in the earth wich tbe 
ſolicitude aud induſtry. Tbeſe cgi are in 
great numbers, round, white and poyered With 
a ſoft ſhell; hey hr dd Rug eee 
an imperceptible ſlime, ue pans, 
pf about the Ge of a ſmall;pea. |- $394: hgh 
When the animal leaves eee 
| Vith a very ſmall ſnell on iti back. which has 
"it ce ee 1 e * 


oy 
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ver cnOe piu =—y 


8 grows; the-ſhell inoreaſeb in the number of ite 
elreles. The ſhell always reoei ves its additions 


tha animal uſending forth from its body that 


6 | four rounds and 
garten ſnall ſeldom excerds 
an half z but ſame of the ſeg ſnails arrive even 
% tun dnn 2919, 0 Winni . * 973 4 
- ——— — Lox, which is 
ligut and firmp cindy. itſelf defended in a very 


— 


gt the months he firſt centre; ill remaining: 


flime Which hardefs into a ſtony ſubſtance, 
ndl till in fung db into Emilnt yolutions;.. The | 


8 ample manner from all external injury. When- | 


ever it is invaded, it is but retiring into this 


fortreſs and niting patiently till che dagger is 


cover Nor is t. poſſeſſed only of a power of 
retrenting into its ſnell;ʒ but of mending it when 


ſeemingly to pieces; apd; to-all appearance, 
utterly deſtroyed : yet ſtill . ſet them ſel ves 
to work, and, in a few 
numerous breaches, The ſame ſubſtange by 
which the Ihell is originally made, ges to 
the re- eſtabliſnment of the ruined. babitation. 
But all the junctures ars very eaſily ſeen, for theꝝ 
have a freſher eolour than the reſt, and the whole 
ſhell in ſome meaſure reſembles an old coat, 


patehed with nen- pieces They are ſometimes 


ſeen with eight or ten of theſe patches; fo that 
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broken. Sometimes theſe animals are eruſhed 


mend all their 


any of the ble veſſels; raining that part o x 
the ſhell whete the muſeles were inſerted z bm 
it died in thret days aſter it ms ripped f ii 
>. covering; not, however withheut mais efforts | 
to build up newiſhall; fur, before-ys death, 

5 it ·preſſed out certain membrane unde 
whole ſurface of its hody This membiane was 
entirely of thelſhelly natuxe, and wu intended: 
by the animal/ as a ſupply toward a ne one. 

As the ſnail is furaiſned with all the organs 
of life and ſenſation, it is not wonderful to ſee 
it very voracious / It chieffy ſubſifts upon the 
leaves of plants und trees; but vατν delieatæa 
in its choice: © Wheht the un⁰imͤal moves to fee 
its foodi it goes forward by medns of thut broad 
muſeular ſkin which ſometimes“ is ſcen pro- 
jecting round the mouth of the ſhelliy this is 
expanded before; and then contracted with a 
kind of undularing tbtion; lie d man at,; 
tempting to move himfelf forward by one arm, 
while lying on bis belly. But the ſhall has ano- 
mer advantage, by which it not on ſmooths 
K moe? its wen but alſo can are in OY 
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W rable} ——— = 
WW © poſſeſſes of ib p dA bn üb hell it: 
Wh cannot, when-come to iti gl rei zins 
| new one Swammerdam tried-therenptririent ?:? 
1 he ſtripped a. mail ot its ell wichout bming 


* 


continue in a torpidd ſtate, during the ſeveriiy 


ſeveral being uſually, found, together, appa 


rene e 
ub Tann iht ? 


| . — I 
V pon this lime; 95 juponi avkind-of cet, 


procceds-flqwly aldog;: without any danges. of | 
wounding its-tentier| body -againſt-the' aſparitics 
of the ,pavement.z. by aneans. of) thin id πα²ꝰ, 
upwards to its food upon trees j, andi 


| feſocpds without danger of falling. and hroaks | 


ing ins ſhell by che hock. ge een, 3 
- The/appetite of theſe animals is yery; great; 


| and. the-damage gardeners, ja-partioular faftain WORE, 
from them, makes them employ every method 


for their deſtruction. Salt will; deſtic them. 
as, well as ſoqt; but a, tontoiſe n a guden is 


a een e more eſſectually - 


- Atithe approach af wigtes,. the ſnail buries 
itſelf in the earth; or xetires to ſotgechole, 0 


of the ſeaſon. i Id is ſometimes ſeen ache but 
more frequently in company in its xefreats ; 


rently deptirod of life and ſenſtion. Ter T 
the purpoſes. of continuing in greater warmth 


and, fecunity, the, ſnail, forms.,a. cover or lid 


to the mouth of jts-ſhellwigh, its limas, Nhich 
ſtops it up entirely, and thus protegts K. 


2 aon eee ee e e 
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the cover is formed too thick; inthe. ſnaibrhen 
brenn little hole init, whh vx tn d 
0 ect of thateloſeneſs, which ereus renn 
by a cover, it ſleeps during the 


; 1 . 
anmsve on 0 


which the animal cannot live without Wheh 


fixot-ſeven months, continuce witioge bad or | 


flumber, "and +xcites itt betty: 
The hall,” having fept —— 


wakes one of che Brit fate Gaps ef April breaks - | 


open its cell, and forth to ſrek for non · 


rithment. It ie not ſurprifing thut ſo deng a 
fuſt-ſhould have thinbetk it, and vengered- it 
very vorscious, At Ard, therefore, . i t 
very difficult in the chtice of its Sd ;. almoſt | 


any vegetable that is green l | 
but the ſuoculent plants of the gurden are chien 


grrateful; and the various kind of phlſe ate, at 


fone ſeaſons,” alrioſt wholly deſttoyec by their 
numbers. Sogreat is the imulriplicatiog/oF ſnails = 


_ at ſome years, that gardeners itugine they burſt 


from the earth. A wet ſeaſor; is generally fu. 


ne OY. 


e eee 


| of which natareliſts have, rom cha appstent dk. 
L eee eee 
he froſh · water · all, of Which there are eight 
kiods; and:the land- Inail af Which there ure 
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Theſe are, 


shes. Theſe all bear a ſtcteng teſemblanee da 


ene garden hail, inthe formation of theit ell, 
d chelr hermephrodite natures, in ine in 


with which they are coyered, in the 
formation of their ihteſtines, and che diſpoſtion 
of the holt on the rigut ide of the neck, which 


Bat in Nature, ud two Kinde of adn 
deve b wich other ip figure/or conform- 


ation ate of manners entirely the fame. Tho? 
is: "I garden fylil bears e | 
8 e 4 oy 


-Suih:are the moſt Atiking particulars in the 
hiſtory. of this animal; and this may ſerve as 4 
| picture, to which the manners and ha- 

bade af we alen abe of thi ci, de 


ſerves at once for the diſcharge of the fee, 
for- the lodgiog che inftrameats-of generation, 

nina bor reſpiration, when the eee 
necaſſity- af taking im a new ſupply. 
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2 we e them wirke the freſhwater +, 
Cu we ſhall fiüd u generükweſemblance, 
S yet there are one or two tetharkableGhilliviftions! NW 
SEE od Ati fifſt, the freſhwater ſnail, and, as I ſhould oy 
_ Tippoſe;\all ſnailsithat lie in water, 

: Harty: tarniſhed wiiti'a contrivanpe by Nature, | 
SAEED dt riſing de tile ſurnge, or Atking to tlie bots 
dim The tranner in which-this is performed, 
WW Sis by opening and ſhunting theories: on the 
=_ Fight fide: of the neck; which is furtiſbed. with - 
=_— cles For bst pal The ſnail. ſotnetines 
Aff —_ _ gathers this aperture into an oblong/tube,*and = 
0 EY Gretchen or protends it above the ſurtive of the 
r draw; in.or, expel thecgir,as 
it finds, occalion., This may not only be en, 
gs but heatd alſo by the noiſe which the ſnail makes 

_ - in moving the water.” By dilatigg this. it riſes; 2 
r compreſſing it, the anitnal finks to the bot- 
: - This is effected ſomewhat/in the manner 
by 1 which little images of glafs are made to riſe 
- bt ink in water, by preflipg the ait contained 
at the mouths of the tubes, ſo that it ball drive 
che Mater into their tollowbodies, whith.hefore 
| were filled only with air, and thus wake them 
3 —_ than the clement. in EIT * 


pan eee mene of perfectiq nin 
te wothh, of: the parent ; there they veceive | 
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ths air e. 
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b ee bene e ian far more 


28 eee eee | 


yet it eee ee whe. 


eee eee eee 
with a Complete Upparatma fer ſubſiſtence. 


On dhe Fifth of Margh/V lays S - 
merdam, L beet myrobfervatibne upon this 


. ſnail, und cnlected ia great mmer of pbe 


Kind, hach f pur intas huge büſon led wm 


3 poten bn | 
Hall grown: t) neh, Fheicirqanggs of. Lui mmi | 
| was much more beautiful. Thus, atwbats = 
one Oe OR; ate opened x 
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„ 83 chains 1 
een with "I 
= ling ſnails; or with hot kT. 96 
1 This ſtriking - differences chern tir fe 
Pater abd the gust en ſnail bah Al ih att (tne 
bf the ſen kind ; among hehre are h 
wat ara found wivipana..s; Whilewithatyhineagt = 
da the aal anni ahi An eee 
of dtn of be Buctinnma g ahi winch hring 
Nr frequently found} upon :thæir 


the aniwhh —ů /oE:moturite; | 
completely eqiiipped ith .a:houſeebucd, the = 
 mdiſtasls.of ce clement; rep; it] reſides. dove | 
not prevent 'the:cnhabitzy©frombnlatgitig? 
- How the ſoft ſlime of the F ere 
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ani aud. Py ia, Want 1, 230. 
»All-anizinieiefrehariipat kinds: as: wWäir) ob? 
nn 
; | Buylogic of the fog inde oypulate ra di 
manier from thoſe of the garden Theo in 
preguates the other g but, from the-poſition'of 
the parts, is Incapable 8 
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ae bean me ſhark, 3s pten cen de ban 

55 in the.cocean, -.Jts.gonvolutions a men 

h moll; "inthe fon fagil,the -comvolutions | 
are ſometimes ſeen amounting to ten. 3 
arenen 

the mouth, in the garden and the water ſapil: 

In the. , the mouth is placed groſowide, | 

in gusdrupedes 3 farnjhed with peu, 
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; 9 4 trank, very long in 
ſome falle, Stn horten im ohen te 


| a Sl of alte Prochys kind, furniſhed thus 


ith meqtcof offencepdaſceys our. par- 
7 1 eden e. 


. 8 that geo rpros | 
Tidedpich als; may;be.corfidered.as abe.pre- 
s tribe hm tleirfeloweptthe bottom, | 
ey bre, among inaila what ahe tiger, the | 


ö 4 their) approach 31 fot! Sig: eh | 


9 


force of theſe iwradert. Thought provided, wich 
a thick. Slumiſy muell themſelves, yet they move 
wich greater ſwiſtneſa at the bottom than mot. 


fr 
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the enemy Hits with it z ät agaly inks un be 
bottom, but Hill its * adheres. 
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Tube being liable tothe attacks of the trochus 
ſeerus to be a calamity to which moſt uf this 


LOR manner the Fan ell ü as. 


ſome naturaliſts call it, ſticks or ſeveral days,/. 
nay weeks, to its prey until, wich ita trunk ãt 


has ſucked out all ſubſtantce, qt uutil it drops 
off when the other begins to putrefy.. 
Phus it would ſeem throughout Watte, 
thut no animal ig ſo well defended;: but 1 
others are found capable of breaking in upon its 
entrenchments. Thogerdea e eomatalerbly | 
well guarded; hut the walt of its ell is paper 
itſelf, in compariſoh with that which fortiſien 
ſome of the ſea ſnail kind. Beſide this thick ſhell, 
many of them are ulſo furniſned with a lid, 
vhich covers the mouth of the ſhell und which 
opens and ſhuts at the animals pleaſure. When- 
the creature hunts for food; it opens its box, 
gropes ot ſwims about; and; when ate, 
drops its lid ud Gules to the bottom: there it 
might be ſuppoſed to remain in perfect ſecurity; 


but the trochus ſoon finds the way to breax 


into the thickeſt part of its eneloſute, and 
quickly deſtroys it with the molt fatal induſtry. 


tribe are ſubject. Sbarce a ſhell is met with 


entire and ſoùnd to the end of its don valutions; 


but particularly the thinneſt ſhells are the mot 


| ſubjet to * thus egy er hel are 


3 


) * 


or. eg. 
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and of thoſe thin paper⸗like ells, not 
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T TAE ous bieats. 4 
kallly piereed, the predatory thellafiſh; or the | 


ſea-wortn, chiefly ſeek thetn for ſuhſiſt 


. 


hundred is found that has not ſuſfered ſome 
diſaſter. As they are lighter than other ſhell- 


fiſh, tney ſwm with greater euſe; and this ifthe 
chief method! bfavoiding their heaviet thick 


ſhelled purſuero / The food of all alls property | 


lies at the bottom; when, therefore, the tau< 
tilus, or other thin ſhelled fiſn, ure ſeen bufily 
ſwimming at the ſarface, it may be; that, 
inſtead of {porting or -ſunning' themſelves, as 
ſome are apt to ſappoſe, they ate actually labour- 
ing to eſcape their moſt dendy purſuer “ 
Of all ſea ſnaila that w ieh is inioſt frequently 


ſeen ſwimtning upon the ſurface, anid woe ſhell 


is the . and moſt ee is the 


„ e 13 
at the bottom, o ſerking ſot fobd at the ſur- 
face, I will not venture to eviddes/ It ſeems 

moſt probable that the former i the cauſe of 
its frequemiy appearing; for) upon opening 
the ſtomach; it is ſaund to contain chiefly, that 
food which it finds at the battom This ani- 


mal's induſtzy;i therefore, muy be owing to its 


fears 3 and all thoſe arts of ſailing,” which it bas 


ocean 304 50 Dον ⁰οỹ§mο]9e 1c 
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-  tapght.mankindy wan bare Been Geiseln e 
duct of neceſſuy. But the nnntilus ig 1 
„„ not 40 demand a more ample, delcripe ; 
1 | tian. i en ag en ene e en 
_ Although ihere he ſeveral ſpegies of the nays 
tilus, vet they, all may be dividad into twas 
the one with a white ſhell, a8 thin; 80 papat, 
5 which it often is Jeeti;- to uit, and gal- 
reſume ; thecothet with a/ thi en 
times of a heautiful mother · of , and 
that quits its ſhell — — | 
wardly weſembles that of a lartze ail, buthia 
generally ſix or eight inches acres; withingis 
is divided inte forty. partitionen that ǽũ]⸗ꝓõ ur 
nidate with her by door; Md M fool 
them, through. which one contdyrim:thevfiade 
gooſe- quill : almoſt ihe hole intetnal part l 
the ſhell.is-Glled by; the animal the had 
which, like its habitation, 456i-d vided. intanas 
many patts as there are chamber ite ſilks 
all the parts uf ita bod communicate! with caokt 
other, thaugh the doors ar//opetinge;(/byua 
long hood veſſel which runs froni the hentl ti 
the tail: thus the body of the animül/ if tue 
out of the ſhell, may be likened tot umher 
of ſoft ee eee - eee, pi. 
eee one woeld: not be apt to ſuppoſe 
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ter tie *tradtitas' forhetimes quieeed its fl 
unt retüttſed' to it again; yet nothing. though 
Kemtwglyltobee im polffble, 1 more certait.. 
The manner Ly Which it eonttives to diſengage 
evxety part ok its body roch To dätelente an a- 
| 3 len it makes a fubftanice to ap⸗ 
thick ab one's wrift, pats through 
Lene eck ur which Would ſcarcely admit 
u gböfcttfulll, 3s not ver Viſcovered; but tlie 
{iti Certain; for the Aüichäl 1s often wh gb 
E, 


Wichdur WO; And the me Al more freq frequen 
Gettitute or ihe him.” I is mot proba 
that ir hab a power of making the ſubſtance dk 
| one "Feetion” of its body remove up 2520 that 
Which W e N 


. bore 915 muſt Sen 8 ee When 


the len ib calm, they are. obſerved floating on 
ann Line ne their re ol; 
49s zd Jon Wt 825 


FO”; 
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ſome rowing with their feet, a+ if for 6 


death ; ; and others ſtill, floating upon their 


mouths, like a ſbip with the keel, upward... If 


taken while thus employed, and examined, the 
extraordinary mechaniſm. of: their limbs for 
failing 1 will appear more. manifeſt, The nau- 
kilus is furniſhed with eight feet, Which iſſue 
near the mouth, and may as properly be called 


barbs; theſe are conhected to each other by a 
— ſkin, like that between tub t toes of a duck, 


but much thinner. and more tranſparent. Of 
theſe eight. feet thus connected, ox. are ſhort, 


and theſe are held yp as ſails to catch the wind 


in failing : the two others are longer, and. are 


kept in the water; ſerving, like paddles, to ſteer 


their courſe by. When the weather is 
| calm, and the animal is purſued from helow, it 


is then ſeen expanding only a part of 3 its fail, 


and rowing with the reſt : whenever i it is inter- 
rupted, or fears danger from above, it inſtantly 


furls the ſajl, catches in all its gars, turns its 
ſhell th downward, and inſtantly ſinks to 
the Town Sometimes alſo jt is ſeen pumping 


the water from its leaking bulk ; ang, When 
| unfit for ſailing, deferts i its ſhell entirely. The 


forſaken hulk is ſeen floating along, till it 


ö daſhes, by a kind ee th els 
gr WM ſhore. Et 


14 5 
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' TES TACEOUS*FISHES. , „„ 
From the above deſoription, I think we may | 
eonſider this animal rather as attempting to fave 
jtſelf from the attacks of its deſtroyers, than a 
rowin in purſuit of food. Cettuin it is} that ud 
Creature of the deep has more numerous and 
more powerful enemies. Ita ſhell is ſcarcely ever 
found ia perfect preſervation; but is generally 
| ſeen to bear ſume marks of hoſtile invaſion. 
Its little arts, therefore, upon the ſurface. of | 
the water, may have been given it for pro- 
tection; and it may be thus endued with com- 
 parative ſwiftneſs, to avoid the crab, the ſea- 
ſcorpion, the trochus, and all the flower pre- 
e tp e RN end 
the water.. 

e view iis cans 
to be a much more active, animated tribe, 
. nn figure one would at firſt. con- 

ceive. Tbey ſeem, to an inattentive ſpectator, 

as mere inert maſſes of ſoft fleſh, rather loaded 

than covered with a ſhell, ſcarcely capable of 
motion, and inſenſible to all the objects around 
them. When viewed more cloſely, they are 
found to be furniſhed with the organs of life and 
+ ſenſation: in tolerable perfection: they are de- 
ended with armour, that is at once both light 
and firong; they WE. Se; as their neceſſities 
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require; Fry arg e e ape en s 
poignant than thoſe of animalsthet bern fugh 


more perfectly formed. In ſuort, they urin 


Fruitfol jnduſtripg trina; funmſhed, like, all 
other animals, with the! pawernof:oſcape am 
invaſion; they haye their purſults and theit 


enmities; and, of . all, cregtures; of; the deep, 


they hore d E tha caakp ach ne 05 
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een the uticiut perfect 


perlörfty tö the ſhail Above the oyiter, 
Aa en benden rongzly e 
In Nature; anff wre Haft Bag che hivalvet! tribe 
& inferior to thoſe we 
$3" Yhferir im all their ſen- 
faridhis{ infedive in the powers of nigtigh; but 
ee inferior itt their ſyſtem iel 
' on. The waz 'rethe, as we a, are 
Wen vit fegliee the alſiſtance of 
— ny for feet dation" fl the bivalve tt de 


ure Rertnaphtodite in Rte er, "hut! they 


require bv wififtancd Woft Each cher towards 


 Inipi6yitation; arid u fingle muſes ok cher, if 


there were tid other in the warld, would uichly 
repteniſh the becan. As hen lad ſnail” . 
being beſt known took the lead in the Cee 
'clifs;” b the freſh-water muſcle; for the fame 
reef take Jead in this. Thy, lite, and - 
mauer *of much as belong to the | ea will * 
pelt UilFed we chu arten. * 
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We DUO as is well known, Adele be; 


md Sulab Ligurmenit: Ut TW real 


the animal can open. its {h<lls at plesſure, about 
A quarter of an inch from;cach ather,. The fiſh 
s fixed to either ſhell by four tendons, by means 
of which it ſhots. 75 cloſe, and keeps its 


body firm. from being .cruſbed, band bock 


againſt the walls of its own. habitation, It js 


furniſhed, like all other animals of this kind, 


with vital organs, though theſe are ſitusted. in 


a very extraordinary manger. It has a mouth 


furniſhed with two fleſhy lips; 3; us, inteſtine 
begins- at the bottom of. the month, paſſes 
through the brain, and makes a number of cir- 


cumvolutions through the liverz on leaving this 


organ, it goes on ſtraight into che heart, which 
it penetrates, and ends in the anus; near which 


the lungs are placed, and through which it 
breaths, like thoſe. of the ſnail kind; and in 


this manner its Janguid eee en is, carried 


on 2. 


x Og 7 


| But the o organs 4 D are w what moſt 
deſerve to excite our curiolity, Theſe conſiſt in 
each muſcle of two ovaries, which are the fer 


male part of its furniture, and of two femingl | 
. Mery Anat. de nale dhe. 


Fe to freſh or falt water, conſiſts of tw ] õẽ 
equal ſhells, joined at the back by a ſtrong 
the purpoſes 
of an hinge. By che elaſtic vontraction of theſe, 
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veſſels. reſembling. what are found S en 
Each oyary and each ſeminal veſſel has its wn 
proper canal ; by the ovary. canal, the £883 de- 


By this contrivance, . on 


for the D dare . N and 


the eggs are excluded eee it⸗ 


F alone, FE 45. 44 N vx 28 & T9. 


As the muſcle. is thus furniſhed with.a king 
of ſelf. creating power, there are few places 
where it breeds that it is not found in great 
| abundance, „The ovaries, uſually empty. them- 
ſelves of their eggs in ſpring, and they are re- 
pleniſhed in autumn, For this reaſon they are 
found empty in ſummer, and full in winter. 
They produce in great numbers, as all bivalyed 


ſhell-fiſh. are. found to do. The fecundity. of 


the ſnail kind js trifling ; in compariſon, to the 
fertility of theſe. Indeed it may be. aſſerted. as 
a general rule in Nature, that the. more helpleſs 
and coptemptible the animal, the more prolific 
it is always found. Thus all creatures that 
are incapable of reſiſting their deſtroyers, have 


nothing but their quick 1 8 for the / 


continuation of their exiſtence. a s 


| Themultitude of theſe anirnals i in ſom 


uns 


places 


e bt, fem thejr defend fate, 


So 4 
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the wunber ef thelt dettegert Are In Un] 


oder animals, ate fern to devour chem; büt 
the trochus is their myſt. formidable enemy. 


Wuen their ſhells are found Udleten, H we 
then ubſerve eloſely, it is nroft probable we wen 


find ah the det bas been at work 1h" 
<ing tem. There is fort ohe bf den wi 
out a hole in it; agd this probabl e "kb | 
avenue by which the envtny porn to Mop 
the inhabitant INT" PTS. Nn „ 6.4 

But notwithiſtatiding the wünber hech ten- 
| the animated Ettemirs, it ſeemg Kit" mote 


fearful of the agitstiogs of the elettitht in which h 


It reſides; for if dmhed againit rocks, or throw 

far on the Heach, ic 16 deſttopeck without, 

power of 'redrefs.” Tü order to Süärd again 
theſe, which are to this an dul tl er 
and the moſt fatal ae althi | 


80 Wal : 
power of fl6w-tiioribs,” which 1 the 


C 


deſeribe, yer it enden vours to decottic 4565 } 
and to attach itſelf to an fixed objec it happen 
to de fear. For this purpoſe it is furniſhed 

with a very fiogular' capacity of binding itſelf 


by a number” of threads to whateyer ble! = 


Fa amd theſe" Resumuf fü 


un artificially, as, ſpiders \their Webs which 
= falten againſt a Wall. * ue however, 


proportion. The erüb, tile eray- Hm and triny 
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Must philaſaphere haze found- very greet: Fa- 
ſon to deuht, It is therefore ſupppſed that 
theſathronde mini 


ch are uſually called the heard 
ol ahe muſe, are the natural grawth af the 


deanthin-lame, high —— the — 
the-body, ſeems im pale, to he manufaRured 
by abeithrufiing, out and drawing in af the 
twungus, with the glutinous: metter of whiah 
the: Exgnck philoſopher, ſanpoGd.thole ty ande 
were: formed Mis eren found n invrevſe, with 
 Udegroweb. of the animal; and as | 
benameslerger; and older, the beard / herombs 
longer andb. its filaments mpre ſtrong R 
this as it will, nothing is mare certain than that 
the muſile:is found avtaghed. by. theſe threads 
da every; feed object; ſometimes, indeed, for 
want of ſuch an object, theſe animels, are fund 
united to ach other; and though thrown inte 
a lake feparately, they ate taken aut in huuches 
of matiy tug ether. Omen mob sade 
To hae ſome fixed rating place whete: the 
muſele:omvcontinue, and take in ts accidental 
toad; ſeems the Rate. that this animal hiefly 
defives. Its inſtrument of motion, by Which 

e 4 Paty, r bouchots 1 modes? Hör ll. 
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ĩt contrives to reach the nnn 
itſeif to, is that muſcular . 


a tongue, which is foutid long in proportion 


the ſie of the muſele. In ſome it is two inches 


long, in bthers not a third part of theſe dimen- 


fibis. This the ammal has a power bf 2 | 


out of its ſhell ; and with this it is capable of 
c ranking a flight ron ii che ſand at the bottom. 

Ny means of this furro it can erect itſelf upon 
dle eage of its Welk; und thus ctiitinuing- to 
make the. furrow Til! 28 i goes for- 
ward, „ne resehent Ger 16d tongue, N anſwers 


the purpoſe of an'arm; und thus carries its ſhell | ; 


edge. wu as ina” grove, until it renches the 
point intended. There, where it determines to 


take up its reſidenoe] it fixes the ends of ite 


beard which are glutinous, to the rock or the 


object, Whatever it be; and thus, like a ſhip at 
anchor, braves all the agitations of the water. 


Sometimes: the animal is attached by: a large 
number: of threads; ſometimes but hy three or 
four, that ſeem ſcarce able to retain iti When 
the muſcle is fixed in chis manner; it lives upon 


ports to its ſhells, and perhaps the fleſh of the 
moſt diminutive: animals. However, it does 
not fuil to grow conſiderably; and ſome of this 
kind have been found a foot long.- I have ſeen 


m FI. a<« > vec oa___ a. i as 


the little earthy particles that the water tranſ- 


1 


ds bende u foot and un half; and of this ſub- 
ſtande tho natives of Palermo ſometimes make 


ane} av, 7+ _— rr 
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glove andRobkings| gn 
Theſe hell- ſiſn are found in lakes; rivers, and 
in theſſea:ĩ ¶ Thoſe of the lab often grow to a 
vory lange ſineg bu they ſecm. a ſolitary animal, 
and are found generally ſeparates from each 
other. Thoſe of rivers are not ſo large, but yet 
in greater abundance; but the ſea muſcle of all 
others is perhaps the anoſk; plenty. 1; Theſe 
are often: bred artificially in ſalt· mater marſhes 
that ate overflowed by: the tide; the fiſhermen 


thto wing them in at the proper ſeaſons; and 


there being undiſturbed by the agitations of the 
ſea, and - nt pn pan dy their powerful 


enemies at the bottom, they raſt their eggs, 
which ſoon become perfect animals, and theſe 
are generally found in cluſters of ſeveral dozens 

together It requires a- vαν for the peopling 


a muſcle: bed ; ſo that, if the; number conſiſts 


of forty thouſund, n tenth; part may annually - 
be left for the peopling che bed ane w. Muſcles 
are taken from their beds from the month of 


July to October; and they are fold. . 


Er 

From this animal the oyſter differs very little, 

except in the thickneſs of its ſhell; and its 
| "3 | 
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The oyfter differs alſo from the muſcle. in 
hm utterly unable to cliange its ſituation. 
The muſcle, as we have obſerved, is capable of 


erecting itfelf on an edge, and going forward 


with a flo laboricus motion. The oyſter is 
wholly paſſive, and endeavouts by all its powers” 
to reſt fixed to one ſpot at the bottom. It is 
entirely without that tongue which we ſaw an- 
ſwering the purpoſes of at arm in the other 


aninial ; but nevertheleſs is oſten attached very 


firmly to any object it happens to approacli. 
Rocks, ſtories; pieces of tiber, or fea-weeds; 
all ſeem proper to give it à fixture; and to ſe- 
core it againft che agitation of 'the waves.” 


Nothing ſo commom in the rivers of the tropical 


climates as to ſee oyfters growing even amidft” 
the branches of the foreft;” Many trees which | 
grow along the Hanks of the ſtream often bend 
their branches into the water, and particularly 
the mangrove; which chiefly delights in a miſt 
_ fitoation. To theſe the opfter#hing in cluſters,” 
like apples upon the moſt fertile tree; and in 
proportion as the' weight of the fiſh finks the 
plant into the water, where it ſtill continues 
growing, the number of oyſters increaſe; and 
hang upou the branches. Thus there is nothing 
that theſe {Hell fiſh will not Rick to; they are 
often even found to Rick to each ather. This 
Vor. . 


* 
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is effected by means of a glue proper to them 


ſelves, which, when it gements, the joining is 


as hard as the ſhell, and is as difficultly broken. 
The joining ſubſtance, however, is not always 


of glue; but the animal grows to the rocks, ſome- 
what like the muſcle, by threads; although theſe 


are only ſeen to take root in the ſhell, and not, 
as in the muſcle, to ſpring from the he body of the 


fiſh itſelf f 


. Oyſters uſuallycaſt their ſpawn i in har which 
at firſt appear like drops of candle · greaſe, and 
ſtick to any hard ſubſtance they fall upon. 


Theſe are covered with a ſhell in two or three 


days; and in three years the animal is large 
enough to be brought to market. As they in- 


variably remain in the places where they are 


laid, and as they grow without any other ſeem- 


ing food than the afflux of ſea- water, it is the 
cuſtom at Colcheſter, and other parts of the king 


dom, where the tide ſettles in marſhes on land, 
to pick up great quantities of ſmall oyſters along 
the ſhore, which when firſt gathered ſeldom ex- | 
ceed the fize of a ſixpence. Theſe are depoſited | 


in beds where the tide comes in, and in two or 


three years grow to a tolerable ſize. They are 
ſaid to be better taſted for being thus ſheltered 
from the agitations of the deep; and a mixture 

of freſh water entering into theſe repoſitories, is 
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| ſaid td improve their flavour, and to increaſe 
their growth and fatneſs: - 2 | 
\. The oyſters, however, which are . 
this manner, are by no means ſo large as thoſe 
found ſticking to rocks at the bottom of the 
fea, uſually called roci- tri. Theſe are ſome- 
times found as broad as a plate, and are admired 
by ſome as excellent food. But what is the 
me of theſe compared to the oyſters of the Eaſt - 
Indies, ſome of: whoſe ſhells I have ſeen two 
feet over! The oyfters found along the coaſt of 
Coromandel are capable of furnifting a plenti- 
ful meal to eight or ten men; but it ſeems uni- 
verſally agreed that they are no way compar- 
able to ours for delicacy or flavour. | 
Thus the maſcle and the oyſter appear to 
have but few diſtinctions except in their ſhape 
and the power of motion in the former. Other 
bivalved ſhell-#ſh, ſuelr as the cockle, the ſcal- 
lop, and the razor- hell, have differences equally 
minute. The power of changing place, which 
fome of them effect in a manner quite peculiar 
to themſelves; makes their greateſt difference, 
The ſcallop- is particularly remarkable for its 
method of moving forward upon land, or ſwim- 
ming upon' the ſutface of the water. When 
this animal finds itſelf deſerted by the tide, it 
makes very remarkable efforts to regain the 


f 
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water, moving towards the ſea in a moſt find 
gular manner. It firſt gapes with its ſhell a 
widely as it can, the edges being often an inch 
aſunder; then it ſhuts them with a jerk, and 
by this the whole animal riſes five or ſiu inches 
from the ground. It thus tumbles any howi 
forward, and then renews the operation until 
it has attained its journeys ent: When in the 
water it is capable of ſuppoiting itſelf apon the 
ſurface; and there opening and ſhutting its 
ſhells, it tumbles over and over, und makes . 
way with ſome oelerit x. 

The Pivot or razor ſhell: has u very Aris 
kind of motion. As the formet moves labo- 
riouſly and ſlowly forward, ſo the razor- hell has 


. © only a power of finking point downward. The 
ſhells of this animal teſemble nothing ſo much 


as the haft of a razot ; and by this form it is 
better enabled to dive into the ſoſt ſand at the 


bottom. All the motions of this little animal are 


confined to ſinking or riſing a foot downwards 
or upwards in the ſand, for it never leaves the 
ſpot where firſt it was planted. From time to 
time it is ſeen to riſe about half way out of ita 

hole; but if auy way diſturbed, it ſinks perpen- 
dieulurly down again. Juſt over the place where 
the razor buries itſelf, there is a ſmall hole like 
a chimney, through which the animal breathes, 
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or imbibes the ſea- water. Upon the deſertion 
of the tide, theſe holes are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by the fiſhermen who feek for it; and their 
method of enticing the razor upf from the depth 
of its retreat is by" ſprinkling a little ſea · ſult 
upon the hole. This melting no Tooner feaches 
che [razor below that it riſes inftattly ſtraight 
' upwards, and ſuie ws about half its length above 
the ſurface. This appearance, however, is in- 
ftantaneous ; and if the fiſher does not ſeize the 
opportunity, the razor buries itſelf with” great 


eaſe to its former depth. "Their it continues 
ſecure ; no ſalt can allure i it ſecond time; but 
it remains unmoleſted, unlefs the fiſher will be 
at the trouble of digging it out ſocnerimes two 

t below the ſurface, MM! 0 

Such are the minute differences between bi- 
„bed ſhelt-fifh ; but in the great out- lines of | 
their nature they exactly reſemble each other: 
* particularly in this claſs of ſhefl-fiſh that 

rls are found in great abundance ; and it 
is in the internal parts of thoſe ſhells that are, 
of a ſhining ſilvery colour that theſe | gems are. 
ufually generated; but the pearl i is alſo found 
to breed as well i in the muſcle or the ſcallop as 

in the oyſter; In fa It is found in all bival- 
ved ſhells, the inſides of which reſemble that 
well known ſubſtance called mother- of. pearl. 
; E 3 
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Whether pearls be a diſeaſe or an accident in 


the animal is ſcarce worthy inquiry. The com- 
mon opinion is, that they are a kind of calculous 
. concretion in the body of the animal, ſomewhat 
reſembling a ſtone in the bladder, and are con- 
ſequently to be conſidered as a diſorder. It is 
ſaid, in confirmation of this opinion, that thoſe 


coafts upon which pearls are fiſhed are very un- 


healthy; and therefore moſt probably oyſters 


ſhare the general influence of the climate; it is 
alſo added that thoſe oyſters in which pearls are 
found are always ill-taſted, which is a ſign of 
their being unſound ; and laſtly, it is aſſerted that 
the pearl grows ſometimes ſo big as to keep 
the ſhells of the animal from ſhutting, and that 
thus it dies by being expoſed. It is eaſy to ſee 
the weakneſs of theſe aſſertions, which ſeem 
neither true nor amuſing. To anſwer them in 
their own way: If a ſtone in the bladder be a 
diſorder, a ſtone i in the ſtomach. of an oftrich is 
a benefit, and ſo it may be in the ſhell of an 
oyſter. If the ſhores where the pearls are 
fiſhed be unwholeſome to man, that, inſtead 


of being diſadvantageous, is ſo much the more 
lucky for the oyſter. If the pearl oyſters are 


the worſt taſted, ſo are kites and ravens among 


birds; and yet we know that they are healthy 


2 long-lived animals : if the oyſter had ever 
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its ſhell kept aſunder by the pearl within it, that 
would be a diſeaſe indeed : but this, in reality, 
never happens; for the oyſter that breeds a large 
pearl always breeds a large ſhell, and the ſhell 
itfelf indents to receive its impreſſion. The 
pearl upon the whole ſeems bred from no diſ- 
order in the animal, but accidentally producer 
by the ſame matter that goes to form the ſhell. 
This ſubſtance, which is ſoft at firſt, quickly 
hardens ; and thus, by ſucceſſive coats, layer 
over layer, the pearl acquires its dimenſions. 
Tf cut through, it will be found to conſiſt of 
ſeveral coats, like an onion ; and ſometimes a 
ſmall ſpeck is ſeen in the middle, upon which 
the coats were originally formed. YR 
| All oyſters, and moſt ſhell-fiſh, are found 
to contain pearls ; but that which particularly 
obtains the name of the pearl oyſter, has a large 
ſtrong whitiſh ſſfell, wrinkled and rough with 
. out, and within ſmooth and of a filver colour, 
From. theſe the mother-of-pearl is taken, which 
is nothing more than the internal coats of the 
ſhell, reſembling the pearl in colour and con- 
ſiſtence. This is taken out and ſhaped into 
the variety of utenſils which are found ſo 
beautiful; bat the pearl itſelf is chiefly prize1; 
being found but in few oyſters, and generally 
adhering, ſometimes making aprint in the body 
E4 
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of the ſhell, ſometimes at midi the ſub. 
ſince of the fiſh, k ; 
I! here are a great number of pearl fſheriesin 
America and Aſia; but as pearls bear g worſe 
price than Gals: thoſe of America are in a 
great meaſure diſcontinued. The moſt famous 
of all the Afiatic fiſheries is in the PerhanGulph, 
near the Ile of Bahren. There is another be- 
tween the coaſt of Madura and the Iſland of 
Ceylon; and there was a third on the coaſts of 
Japan; but as theſe noble iſlanders have a con- 
tempt for jewels, and an abhorrence for ſuch 
Europeans as come in purſuit of them, that 
fiſhery which i is thought to be the moſt valuable 
of all others i is diſcontinued. The diving bu- 
ſineſs is now. carried on only i in thoſe countries 
where the wretchedneſs of one part of mankind 
goes t to ſupport the magnificence of the other. | 
The chief fiſhery, as was ſaid, is carried on 
in the Perſian Gulph, and the moſt valuable 
pearls are brought from thence. The value 
of theſe Jewels increaſes not only in proportion 
to their ſize, but alſo their figure and colour ; 
for, ſome pearls are white, others are yellowiſh, 
others of a lead colour ; ; and ſome afficm they 
have been found as black as jet. What it is 
that gives theſe different tinctures to pearls is 
not known; Tayerner aſcribes it to their lying 
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two or three Meeks upon ſhore after the oyſter 
is taken; Reaumur thinks it proceeds from the 
eolour of that part of the fiſh's body upon which 
the pearl lies, It is moſt probable that this 
colour proceeds, like the {poty frequently found 
on the internal ſurface of the ſhell itſelf. from 
ſome accident while the pearl is growing. 

The beſt coloured pearls and the roundeſt 
pre brought from the Eaſt; thoſe of ' America 
are neither {a white nor ſo exactly oval. All 
pearls, however, in time become yellow ; they 
may be conſidered as an animal ſubſtance con- 
verted into a ftony hardneſs, and like ivory 
taking 4 tincture from the air. They have 
been eyen found to decay when kept in damp 
or vaulted places, and te moulder into a ſub- 

ſtance ſcarce harder than chalk. When the 
daughters of Stilicon, who were bath betrothed, 
one after the other, to the emperor Honorius, 
were buried, much of their figery was alſo de- 
poſited with them in the ſame tomb. In this 
manner they remained buried for above eleven 
hundred years, till the foundations of the church 
of St. Peter were laying. Their tomb was then 
diſcovered, and all their finery was found in to- 
lexable. preſervation except their pearls, which 
were converted by time and damps into 0 
chalky powder. 
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- The wretched people that are deſtined to im 


bor pearls, are either Negroes or ſome of the 
pooreſt of the natives of Perſia. The inhabitants 
of this country are divided into tyrants and 


flaves. The divers are not only ſubject to tbe 


dangers of the deep, to tempeſts, to ſuffocation 
at the bottom, to being-devoured by ſharks, 
but from their profeſſion univerſally labour 
under a ſpitting of blood, occaſioned by the 
preſſure of air upon their lungs in going down 


to the bottom. The moſt robuſt and healthy 


young men are choſen for this employment, 
but they ſeldom ſurvive it above five or fix 
years. Their fibres become rigid; their eye- 
balls turn red; and they uſually die conſumptive. 

It is amazing how very long they are ſeen to 
ebatinc at the bottom. Some, as we are aſſured, 
have been known to continue three quarters of 
an hour under water without breathing; and to 
one unuſed to diving, ten minutes would ſuffo- 
cate the ſtrongeſt. Whether from ſome effort 
the blood burſts the old paſſage which it had 
in the foetus, and circulates without going 
through the lungs, it is not eaſy to tell; but 
certain it is that ſome bodies have been diſſected 
with this canal of communication open, and 


theſe extraordinary divers _y be internally 


formed in * manner. 


* 
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Be this as it may, no way of life ſeems ſo 

laborious, ſo dangerous, or ſo painful. They 
fiſh for pearls, or rather the oyſters that contain 
them, in boats twenty eight feet long; and of 
theſe there are ſometimes three or four hundred 
at a time, with each ſeven or eight ſtones, which 
ſerve for anchors. There are from five to eight 
divers belonging to each, that dive one after 
another. They are quite naked, except that 
they have a net hanging down from the neck 
to put their oyſters in, and gloves on their 
hands to defend them while they pick the 
oyſters from the holes in the rocks; for in this 
manner alone can they be gathered. Every 
diver is ſunk by means of a ſtone, W ã1 C b 
fifty pounds, tied to the rope by which he d 
ſoends. He places his foot in a kind of ſtirrup, 
and laying hold of the rope with his leſt hand, 
with his right he ſtops his noſe to keep in, 
his breath, as upon going down he takes in 
a very long inſpiration. They are no ſooner 
come to the bottom, but they give the ſignal 
to thoſe who are in the boat to draw up the 
ſtone; which done, they go to work, filling 
their net as faſt as they can; and then giving 
another ſignal, the boats above pull up the net 
loaded with oyſters, and ſhortly after the diver 
himſelf to take a new inſpiration. They dive 
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to the depth of fifteen fathoms, and feldam ga 
deeper. They generally go every morning,by 
break of day to this fatiguing employment, 
taking the land wind to aft them out to ſea, 
and returning with the ſear breeze at night. The 
owners of the boats uſually hire the divers; aud 
the reſt of the boats crew, as we do our la- 
bourers, at ſo much a day. All the oyſtets 
are brought on ſhore, where they are laid in a 
great heap, till the pearl fiſhery is pver, which 
continues during the months of November and 
December. When opportunity ſerves, they then 
examine every oyſter, and it is accidental whe, 
ther the capture turns out advantageous. In · 
deed no human being can wiſh well to a com. 
merce, which thus chains ſuch a number of 
fellow creatures to the bottom, to Page oY 
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9e luden Sins. 


8 Sani- mey "be con- 
fidered 3s animals ſhüt up in round boxes. To 
vie their Babitations eXternally, one would be 
little apk to confider them as the retreats of 
| living creatures; and ſtill leſs, to ſuppoſe that 
4 ſome of chem carty their boxes with a tolerable 

ſhate of ſwiftnefs, ſo as to eſcape their purſuers. 
Of theſe there are principally two kinds; ſuch 


as move, and ſuch as are ſtationary : the firlt 


are uſually known in our cabinets by the name 
of 'Sta-eggs; the others are as often admired, 
from the eavities which they ſcoop out for their 
habitation'in the hardeſt marble. The firſt are 
called; by Naturaliſts, Echini, or Urchins © the 


1 ; 


latter ate called Pholades, or File Fiſh. Of 


both there ate ſeveral ſorts 6 but, by deſcribing 
theſe two, we ſhall have A competent idea of alt 
the reſt- 

Toa fight view, the ſea urchin may be com- 


pared to the huſk of à cheſtnut; being like it 


round, and with a number of bony prickles 
ſtanding out on every fide. To exhibit this 


extraordinary animal in every light —if we could 


coneeive # turnip-ftuck full of pits on every 
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- fide, and running upon theſe pins with ſome 
degree of ſwiftneſs, we ſhould have ſome 
idea of this extraordinary creature. The 
moutli is placed downwards; the vent is 
above; the ſhell is a hollow wi reſembling ã 
| ſcooped apple; and this filled with a ſoſt, muſ- 
cular ſubſtance, through which the inteſtines 
wind from the bottom to the top. The mouth, 
which 1s placed undermoſt, is large and red, 
furniſhed with five ſharp teeth, which are eaſily 
"diſcerned. The jaws are ſtrengthened by five 
ſmall bones, in the centre of which is a ſmall 
fleſby tongue; and from this the inteſtines make 
a winding of five ſpires, round the, internal fides 
of the ſhell, ending at top, where the excrements 
are excluded. But what makes the: moſt ex- 
traordinary part of this animal's conformation, k 
are its horns and its ſpines, that point from every 
part of the body, like the horns of a ſnail, and 
that ſerve at once as legs to move upon, as arms 

to feel with, arid as inſtruments of capture and 

defence. Between theſe horns it has alſo ſpines 

that are not endued with ſuch a ſhare of 
motion. The ſpines and the horns iffue from 
every part of its body ; the ſpines being bard 

and prickly ; the horns being ſoff, longer than 

the ſpines, and never ſeen except in the water. 
They are put my and withdrawn like the 
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korns of a ſnail, and are hid at the baſes of the 
ſpines, ſerving, as was ſaid before, for procuring 
food and motion. All this apparatus, howeyer,, 
is only ſeen when the animal is hunting its prey 
at the bottom of the water; for a few minutes 
aſter it is taken, all the hotns are withdrawn 
into the body, and moſt of the ſpines drop off. 
It is generally ſaid of inſects, that thoſe which 
have the greateſt number of legs, always move 
the ſloweſt : but this animal ſeems to be an ex- 


ception to the rule; for though furniſhed with 


twothouſand ſpines, and twelve hundred horns, 


all ſerving for legs, and from their number 


| ſeeming to impede each other's motion, yet it 


runs with ſome ſhare of ſwiftneſs at the bottom, 
and it is ſometimes no eaſy matter to overtake 
it. It is often taken upon the ebb, by following 


it in ſhallow water, either in an ozier baſket, or 


ſimply with the hand. Both the ſpines and; 


the horns. affiſt its motion; and the animal 
is uſually ſeen running with the mouth down- 


ward. 


Some kinds of this animal-are as good eating. 
as the lobſter; and its eggs, which are of a 
deep red, are conſidered as a very great deli- 


cacy. But of others the taſte is but indifferent ; 
and in all places, except the Mediterranean, 


they are little ſought for, except as objects cf 


_ curioſity, 
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Yo different i in motion, ttiougt wit 
Gen in ſhape from theſe, are the Acorit 
Art's, the Thumb-footed Shell-Fith, And 

the Imaginary, Barnacle. : Theſe are fixed to 


2 ſpot, ind appear to. Me ws from a ftal KE. 
a 


odeed, toan ingreentiveſpe tor, el 
ſeems to be a Kind of fungus that, grows. in the 


deep, deſtitute of animal life as, well as motion. 


But the inquirer will ſoon changs his opinion, 
when he comes to obſerve this muſhroom-like 
Sn more . then ſee that 

animal reſidiſig within the ſhell has not 12 
life, but ſome degree of. 1 votaciouſneſ; 


bas a cover, by which it opens and ſhats its welt | 
at. pleaſure that it has twelve long crooked 
arms; furniſhed, wird hair, . which it thruſts 


forth. for its prey 3.1 and eight ſmaller, which are 


generally kept. 1 in the ſnell. Theſe are ſeen ad- 


hering to every. ſubſtance that is to be met with 
in the ocean; rocks, rodts of trees, tips, bot- 


toms, whales, lobſters; and even. crabs; like 
bunches of grapes; clung-to each other. It is 


8 enough to hehold their. operations *. 
They for ſome time remain motionleſs withize- 


their ſhell ; but when tlie ſea ĩs calm, they are 


wen opening the lid, end pteping.abous fest 
They then thruſt out their long neck, . 


* Aude's nue of Grotlnd, 
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{6nd them for ſome time, and. then abruptly 
' retreat back into their box, ſhut their lid, and 
lurk in darkneſs and. ſecurity. Some people eat 
them; but they are in 10 great repute at the 
tables "of the luxurious, where their deformed 
Agure would be no objeftion to their being 
Introduced. | FE 
Oran dhimials ofthe at; 7 tribe, the Vholades 
bre the moſt wonderful. 1 gra powers 
of penetration, compared: with their apparent 
imbedliry, they juitly excite theaſtoniſhmentof 
the curiods obſerver. Theſe anichals are found 
in differeht places ſometimes clothed in their 
proper ſhell,” at the bottotũ of the water; ſome- 
tides concealed in lamps of mkrly earth and 
Torhetinies lodged, {hell and all, In the body of 
the hardeſt marble. In their proper ſhell they 
uſſumme different figures; but, in general, they / | 
ſomewhat reſethble a muſcle, except that their 
ſhell is found actually compoſted” of five or more 
pieces, the ſmaller valves Erving to cloſe up 
the dpenings left by the irregulur meeting 4 
the two principal thells. But their Penetration » 
into rocks, and their refidence there, makes u up, 
the moſt wonderful part ok thetr hiſtory.” © 
Tus animal, hen diveſted of its hell, re-. 
ſembles a rbündiſh, ſoft pudding, with no in- 
ſtrument that ſeemas in the leaſt eng 
Vor. VII. F 


| 1 Fin or even eine ihe folio fub- 
| ances. It i is furniſhed with. two teeth inde 


| but theſe are 'placed 1 in ſuch a fituation a as to be | 
g incapable of touching the hollow ſurface. of its f 


ſtony dwelling: it has alſo twocoverg to its ſhell, 
that open and ſhut : at either end; 1. but theſe, are 
totally unſerviceable | to it as a miner, "The i in- 


ſtrument with which it performs all its ope- 825 
rations, and buries itſelf 3 in the 0 rocks, is 


only a broad fleſhy, 1 1 dne what re- 
ſembling a tongue, that i is ſeen, iſſuing from the 


bottom of its ſhell, With this Toke, Tielding | 


inſtrument, . it perforates the moſt, ſolid mar- 
bles; and having, while yet little and — 
made its way, by a very narrow entrance, into 


the ſubſtance of the ſtone, it then begins. to 
grow bigger, and thus to enlarge i its apartment. a 


The ſeeming unfitneſs, however, of this ani- 


mal for penetrating into rocks, and there form- 


ing an habitation, has induced many philo- 
ſophers to ſuppoſe. that they entered the rock 
while it was yet in a ſoft tate, and from the 


petrifying quality of the water, that the whole 
rock afterwards hardened round them by de- 


grees. Thus any penetrating quality, it was 


thought, was unjuſtly aſcribed to them, as they . 
only bored into a ſoft ſubſtance, that was har- 
dened by time. Tas rlaion, en has been # 


* 
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ebnfuted,” in 3 'very ſarisfaftory manner, by 
Doctor Bohads, who obſerved, that many of 
the pillars of the temple of Serapis at Puteoli 
were penetrated by theſe atiimals. From thence 
he very juſtly coneludes, that the' pholas myſt, 
have pierced into them fince they were erected; 

for no workmen would have laboured a pillar 
into form, if it had been honey-combed by. 
worms in "the quarry.. In ſhort, there can be 
no doubt but that the pillars were perfeRly . 
ſound when erected; and that tlie pholades have 
attacked them, duriog that time in which they. 
continued buried under water, by means of the 
earthquake that ſwallowed up the city ®, 


From hence it appears; that, in all Nature; 


there is not a greater inſtance of perſeverance and 
patience than what this animal is ſeen toexhibit. 

Furniſhed with the blunteſt and ſoſteſt augre, by, 
flow, ſucceſſive applications, it eſſects what other 


/ 1 


animals ate incapable of performing by force; 


penetrating the hatdeſt bodies only with its 


tongue. When, while yet naked and very ſmall, 
it has effected an entrance, and has buried its 
body 3 in the ſtone, it there continues for liſe at 


its caſe ; the ſea-water that enters at the little 


aperture ſupplying it with luxurious plenty. 

When the animal has taken too great a dun- 

e — p. 15. 
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tity of water, it is 0 to ſpurt i it out oft TY 
| with ſome 1 4 this ſeemingly thin | 


diet, it quick! v grows and ſoon finds 
itſelf under aneceſſity of ual ri argingits habitation. 


and its ſhell., The motion 97 the  pholas 1 is lo ] 
beyond conception; its progreſs keeps pace with” 
the growth of its body; and, in proportion as it 
becomes larger, It makes its \ Farther into 
the rock. When it nas got a certain way in, i 
then turns from its former direction 1nd. hollows 
downward; till, at laſt, when its habitation 1s 
com pleted, the whole apartment reſembles a 
bole of a tobaccg pipe; the hole in the ſhank 
being that by which the animal entered. | 
Thus immured, the pholas lives 1 in darkoeky 
indolence, and plenty; it never removes from the 
narrow manſion into which it has penetrated ; 
and ſeems perfectly! content with being it inc . 
in itz own : ſepulchre. The inftux-of the ſea-. 
water, that enters by its little gallery, ſatisfies 
| all its wants; 5 and, without any other food, it 
is found to grow from ſeyen to eightinches long, 
and thick in proportion. 
But they are not ſupplied ouly with their , 
rocky habitation; they have alſo a ſhell to pro- 
te them : this ſhell. grows upon them i in the 
body of the rock, and ſeems:a very unneceſſary. 
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cured themſelves by art, Theſe ſhells take dif- 
ferent" forms, and are! often compoſed" of a 
different number of valves; ſometimes fix ; 
ſometimes: but three; ſometimes the ſhell re- 
ſembles a tube with holes at either end, one for 
the mouth, and the other 90 voiding the ex- 
erements. 15 

Lex the pholas thus ſhut "ou is not fo eimer 
an animal as it would at firſt appear; for though 
it is immured i in its hole without egreſs, though 
it is impoffible for the animal, grown to a great 
ſize, to get out by the way it made in, yet many 
of this kind often meet i in the heart of the rock, 

and, like miners in a lege, who ſometimes 
croſs each other's galleries, they frequently 
break i in ypon each other's retreats, Whether 
their thus meeting be the work of accident or 
of choice, few gan takeupon them to determine; . 
certain it is, they are moſt commonly found in 
numbers in the ſame rock; and ſometimes above 
twenty are diſcovered within a oy inches of 
each other. 

As to the reſt, this animal i is PER in greateſt 
numbers at Ancona, in Italy; it is found along 
the ſhores of Normandy and Poitou, in France; \ 
it is found alſo upon ſome of the coaſts of Scot- 
land: and, in general, is conſidered as a very 
treat delieacy, at the tables of the luxurious. 
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Frogs, Lizards, and Serpents. 
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ot es and Toaps in General, 
N megan; rb EY tu ur 
Ir we emerge from the deep, the feſt 
"moſt obvious elaſs of amphibious animals 4 
occur upon land are frogs and toads. | Theſe, | 


dene Hey olds; W Ely Sete hr” 
living upon land and in the water, having their 
hearts formed in ſuch a manner as to diſpenſe 
with the aſſiſtanee of the lungs in carrying an 
the circulation The frog and the toad there- | 
fre an hoo ſs perl days under water, without 


any danger of 1 ; they want but little 
air at the bottor what is wanting. is ſup- 
plied by lungs, R bladders, which are generally 
diſtended with wind, and anſwer all the purpoſes 
of a reſervoir from whence to breathe. 

To deſcribe the form of animgls ſo well 
5 known would be ſpperfluous;' to mark thoſe 
differences 'that diſtinguiſh them from each 
other may be negefſary. The frog moves by 
leaping ; the toad 'crawls along the on; 
the frog is in general leſs than the toad ; 
colour is brighter, and with a more poliſhed 
ſurface :/ the toad is brown, rough, and duſty. 
The frog is light and active, and its belly com- 
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| paratively ſmall ; the toad is flow, ſwolen, EY 
.. incapable of ais! The frog, when taken, 


contracts itſelf ſo as to have a lump on its back; 


the toad's back is ſtraight and even. Their in- 
ternal parts are nearly the ſame, except that the 


lungs of the toad are more compact than thoſe 
of the frog; they have fewer air-bladders,. and 


of conſequence the animal is leſs fitted for living. 
under water. Such are the differences with 


reſpect to figure and conformation; their habi- 
tudes and manners exhibit nn * 
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ot the Fxoc and Its „ Varkais,” 
| if tn n ED! 
Tur cxicron Era ar dhe Frig is too wel 
known to need a deſcription.” Its power ol 
taking large Ba is remarkably great; com- 
pared- to the bulk of its body, It is the beſt | 
ſwimmer of all four-footed animals; and Nature * 
hath finely aflapted its parts for thoſe ends, the | 
arms being light and active, the legs and thighs ä 
long, and furniſhed with yery ſtrong muſeles. 
If we examine this animal internally, we ſhall 
find that it has a very little brain for its ſiae; a 
very wide ſwallow ; a ſtomach ſeemingly ſmall, 
but capable of great diſtenſion. The beart in 
the frog, as in all other animals that are truly 
amphibious, has but one ventricle; ſo that 
the blood can circulate without the aſſiſtance 
of the lungs, while it keeps under water. The 
lungs reſemble a number of ſmall bladders 
joined together, like the cells of a honeycomb: 
they are connected to the back by muſcles, and 
can be diſtended or exhauſted at the animal's 
| pleaſure, | The male has two teſticuli lying 
the kidneys; and the female has two ova- 
. 1yi near the ſame place: but neither 
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male nor female have any of the ee ins 
ſtryments of generation the anus ſerving. for. 
| that purpoſe in both. Such are the moſt in 
ing peculiarities in the anatomy of a frog; an 
in theſe it agrees with the toad, the lizard, and. fi 
tte ſerpent, + They are all formed-internally.. 
pretty much in the ſame manner, with ſpongy | 
lungs, a ſimple heart, and are deſtitute of tho 
external ipſtrum that ſerve to con the ' 
kind. N ie * 4 1 977 {i 
Of all ibols wha have. given biſtories. of. the 
frog, Mr. Reſel, of. Nurembergh, ſeems the 


moſt accurate and entertaining. His plates of. 


this animal are well known; his affiduity, and 
ſkilfulneſs. in, obſerving its; manners. are RIB | 
= deſerving our eſteem... Inſtead, therefors, 
of following aby other, I will take him for my 
guide; and though it he out of my pow ertoamuſe 
the reader with his beautiful defigns, yet there 
will be ſome merit in tranſcribing; his hiſtory. 
The Common Brown Frog begins to couple 
early. in the ſeaſon, and as. ſoon as the ice is 
thawed from the ee waters. In ſome... 
places the cold prutracts their genial appetite till 
April; but it generaly begins about the middle 
of March. The male js aſually. of, a greyiſh, 


brown colour; the female is more inclining 
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bouple, ths colours of both are nearly alike 
on the back; but as they change their ſkins al- 
| moſt every cighth diy, the old ane falling off 
in the form of a. inueus, the male grows vel. 
lower, and the female more brown. In the 
males the arms and legs are much ſtronget than 
in' the females ;'and at the time of coupling, 
8 they have, upon their thumbs, a kind of fleſhy. 
 excreſcence,; which they fix firmly to the breaſt 
of the female. This Linnæus ſuppoſed ta be 
the male inſtrument of generation; but, by 
cloſer inſpection, it is found only of ſervice in - 
holding the female in a more ſtrict embrace: 
It may be cut off, and the impregnation con- 
tinue unimpaired ! it is ſometimes found in the 
oppoſite ſex; and ſome of the males are found. 
entirely without it : however, when it is cut off, 
the male cannot hold oe female ſo Rrongly 5 
before. 8 
The ſex couple ally once a year; and A, 
| continue united ſometimes for four days to- 
gether. At this time they both haye their bellies ; 
greatly ſwolen; chat of the fetnale being filled. 
with eggs;. the male having the Kin of the. 
whole body diſtended with A limpid water, 
which i is ejected i in impregnation. As ſoon as 
the male has leaped | upon the female, he throws. 
his fore legs round her breaſt, and cloſes them 
bo * that is 8 with the naked 


6 


Ba 
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hands to looſe them. The male claſs his 


fingers between each other, in the ſame manner | 
as people when they are praying; "th&'rtubibs ! 
preſs with their thickeſt fides againſt the breaſt 


of the female; and though ſhe ſhould ſtruggle 
ever ſo much, nothing ean induce him to let 
g0 his hold.” The graſp ſeems in voluntary and 
convulſi ve; they cannot be eaſily torn aſunder; 
and they ſwim, creep, and live united for ſome 
days ſueceſſively, till the female Has ſhed her 
ſpawn, which at length ſhe does almoſt in an 


inſtant. But how the impregnation is per- 
formed, without any apparent inſtruments of | 
generation, has long been an object of inquiry; 


and ſtill continues in great obſcurity. To in- 
veſtigate the difficulty as carefully as poſſible, 


our German philoſopher continued to examine 


their mutual congreſs for three years together, 


and aviled himfelf of all the _— wy the 
knife, or analogy, could furniſh. peeing 


After having chofen twelve couple of frogs 
that were thus joined to each other; and having 


placed each couple in a glaſs veſſel with water, 
he ſcarce let them out of his fight day or night, 
and even ſate up two nights together to examine 
theit operations. The firſt day he obſerved no- 
thing that deſerved remark but the ſecond they 
began to be agitated more than before; the 
males made a noiſe ſomewhat reſembling the 
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grunting of a hog; the feralevonly berg finking ; 
and riſing in the water. 
The male of the firſt 80 Jected the ths 
midity with which his body was ſwolen by which - 
the water in the glaſa was made muddy; and he 


continued for twelve hours to obſerve whether 


the female would caſt her ſpaun; but finding 


her tardy, he diſſected both her and the male: 
in the latter, the ſpermatic veſſels were quite 
empty, as might naturally have been ſuppoſed; 


but for the female, her ſpawn ſtill remained in 
her body. Upon its being extracted, and put into 


water, it periſhed without producing any animal 
whatever. From hence he juſtly concluded, that 


it required that the eggs ſhould be ejected from 
the body of the female before they could be at 


all prolific, In another pair the male quitted 


the female, who did not eject her ſpawn till 


ſixteen days after; and theſe, like the former, 
came to nothing. But it was very different 
with ſome of the reſt. The females ejected 
their ſpawn, while the male ſtill remained 
in his ſtation, and impregnated the maſſes at 


different intervals as they fell from her; and 


theſe all brought forth animals in the uſual 
courſe of generation. From theſe obſervations it 
was eaſy to infer, that the female was. impreg- 


ſoon-after quitted the female. Our philoſopher = 
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dated neither by. the mouth, — 


ſophers imagined, nor by the exereſcence at thi 


by the inſperfion of the male ſeitiinal fluid upon 
the eggs as they proceeded from the hody. 


A ſiagle female produces from fix tb eleven 


beni a time; and; in general, ſte 


throws them all out together by a fiogle effort; 
though ſometimes ſhe is ati hour in peitbrmin; | 


this taſk. While ſlie is this btinging forth, it 
may be. obſerved;. thit the male acts the part 
of a midwife, and promotes the expulſion” of | 
the eggs. by working with his thurobs; and 
compreſſing the female's body morecloſely; The 
eggs which were compreſſed in the womb; upon 
being emitted, expand themſelves int 4 round 
form, and drop to the bottom of the water,” 
while e male ſwims off, and ſtrikes with his 
arms as uſual; though they had continued {> 
long in a ſtate of violent contraction, -  - / 
The egg, or little black globe; which pro- 
duces a tadpole, is ſurrounded with two different 
kinds of liquor: That which immediately fur: 
rounds the globe is clear and tranſparent; and 
contained in its proper membrane; that which 


* ſurrounds the whole is muddy und mucous,” The 


+ tranſparent liquor ſerves for the nouriſhment of 


the tadpole from time to time; and anſwers 


thumbs; as was the opinion bf Linntet, but 
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ine lame purpoſes that the white öf che t egg 
does to bits. The tadpoles, when this mem- 
brane is broken; are found to adhere with their 
mouth to part of it; and when they get free, 
they immediately ſink to the bottom of the 
water, never being able to get to the cop after 
while they continue i in their tadpole form. 
But to return When the ſpawn is emitted 
and impregnated by the male, it drops, as was 
faid, to the dottoin; and there the white quickly 
and ſenſibly increaſes.” The eggs, which during 
the four firſt hours ſuffer no perceptible change, 
beginthen to enlarge and growlighter ; by which 
means they mount to the ſurface of the water. 
At the end of eight hours; the white in which 
they ſw im grows thicker; the eggs loſe theif 
blacknefs and, as they increaſe in fize, ſome- 
what of the ſpherical form, The twenty-firſt 
day the egg is ſeen to open a little on one 
ſide, and the beginning of a tail to peep out, 
which becomes more and more diſtinct every 
day. : The thirty-ninth day the little animat 
begins to have motion; it moves at intervals 
its tail ʒ and it is peretĩved that the liquor in 
which it is eircumfuſed, ferves it for nouriſh- 
ment In two days more, ſome of theſe little , 
creatures fall to the bottom; while Its 
remain fwimming in the fluid around them, 
E a 
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while their vivacity and motion is ſeen to in- 
creaſe. Thoſe which fall to the bottom re- 
main there the whole day; but having length- 


ened themſelves a little; for hitherto they are 
doubled up, they mount at intervals to the 


mucus which they had quitted, and are ſeen 


to feed upon it with great vivacity, The net 
day they acquire their tadpole form. In-three 


days more they are perceived to have two 


little fringes, that ſerye as fins beneath. the 
head; and theſe in four days after aſſume 
a more perfect form; It is then alſo that they 


are ſeen to feed very greedily upon the pond- 
weed with which they are to be ſupplied ; and; 


leaving their former food, on this they continue 


to ſubſiſt till they arrive at maturity. When 
they come to be ninety-two days old; two ſmall 
feet are ſeen beginning to burgeon near the 
tail; and the head appears to be ſeparate from 
- the body. The next day, the legs are con- 
fiderably enlarged; four days after they refuſe 
all vegetable food; their mouth appears fur- 
niſhed with -teeth ; and their hinder legs /are 
completely formed. In two days more the 
arms are completely produced; and now the 
frog is every way perfect, except that it till 
continues to carry the tail. In this odd fituation 
the animal, reſembling at once both a frag 
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afid a lizard, is wen frequently riſing to the 
| ſurface, not to take food but ts breathe. In 
tis ſtate it continues for about fix or eight 
hours; ; and then the tail dropping off by de- 
grees, the animal e its moſt my | 
form. 
Thus the fog: in leſs an a * having. 
chanel its figure, is ſeen to change-its appe- 
tites alſo. Soextraordinary is this transformation; 
that the food it fed upon ſo greedily but a few 
days before, is now utterly rejected; it would 
eveit ſtarve if ſupplied with no other; As ſoon 
as the animal acquires its perfect ſtate; from 
having fed upon vegetables it becomes carni- 
yorous, and lives entirely upot; worms and in- 
ſeats. But as the water cannot ſupply. theſe, 
it is obliged to quit its native element, and 
ſeek for food uporrlind; where it lives by hunt- 
ing worms and taking inſets by ſurpriſe. At 
firſt, being feeble and unable to bear the 
warmth of the ſun, it hides among baſkes and 
under ſtones; but when a ſhower comes to re- 
freſh the earth; then the whole multitude are 
ſeen to quit their retreats; in order to enjoy the 
grateful humidity. Upon many occaſions the 
ground is ſeen perfectly blackened with their 
numbers; ſome hunting for prey, and ſome 
feeking ſecure lurking places. From the myriads 
A - 3 
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that offer on ſuch occaſions, ſome haye been 
induced to think that theſe animals were gene- 
rated in the clouds, and thus ſhowered down 
on the earth. But had they, like Derham, 
traced them to the next pool, they would have 
found out a better ſolution for the difficulty. 
The frog lives for the moſt part out of the 
'- water; but when the cold nightsHegin to ſet in, 
it returns to its native element, always chuſing 
ſtagnant waters, where it can lie without danger 
concealed at the bottom. In this manner it 
continues torpid, or with but very little motion, 
4ll the winter: like the. reſt of the dormant 
race, it requires no food; and the circulation is 
ſlowly. carried * without * aſſiſtance ** 
the air. 

It is at the approach of Galea that all ches 
animals are rouzed from a ſtate of lumber to a 
ſtate of enjoyment. A ſhort time after they 
riſe from the bottom they begin to pair, while 
thoſe that are as yet too young come upon land 
before the reſt. For this reaſon, while the old 
ones continue concealed. in the, beginning of 
ſpring, the ſmall ones are more frequently 
ſeen; the former remaining in the lake to 
propagate, while the latter are not * arrived | 
at a ſtate of maturity, , _ - 

The. difference of ſexes, e 
E is not perceivahle in theſe animals, until 
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they have arrived at their fourth year; nor do 
they begin to propagate, till they have com- 
pleted that period. By comparing their :flow 
growth with their other habitudes, it would ap- 
| pear, that they live about twelve years; but 
having ſo many enemies, both by land and 
water, it is probable that few of them _ a 
the end of their term. 

Frogs live upon inſeQs of all kinds; bat hep 
never ent any, unleſs they have motion. They 
continue fixed and immovable till their prey ap- 
pears; and juſt when it comes ſufficiently near, 
they jump forward with great agility, dart out 
their tongues, and ſeize it with certainty; The 
tongue, in this animal, as in the toad, lizard, 
and ſerpent kinds, is extremely long, and formed 
in ſuch a manner, that it ſwallows the point 
down its throat; ſo that a length of tongue is 
thus drawn out, like a ſword from its ſcabbard, 
to aſſail its prey. This tongue is furniſhed with 
a glutinous ſubſtance; and whatever inſect it 
touches, infallibly adheres, and is chus held faſt 
till it is drawn into the mouth. 
As the frog is thus ſupplied with the power 
of catching its prey, it is alſo very vivacious, 
and able to bear hunger for a very long time. I 
have known one of them continue a month in 
NOW, without any other food than the turf 
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on which it was placed in a glaſs veſſel. We are 
told of a German ſurgeon; that kept one eight | 
years in a glaſs veſſel, covered with a net. 
Its food was at all times but ſparing; in ſummer 
he gave it freſh graſs, which it is ſaid to have 
fed upon; and, in the winter, hay, a little 
moiſtened: he like wiſe now and then put flies 
into the glaſs, which it would follow with an 
open mouth, and was yery expert in catching 
them. In winter, when the flies were difficult 
to be found, it uſually fell away, and grew very 
lean; but, in the ſummer, when they were 
plenty, it ſoon grew fat again. It was kept in 
a warm room, and was always lively and ready 
to take its prey; however, in the eighth winter, 
when there were no flies to be found, it fell 
away and died. It is not certain how long it 
might have lived, had it been ſupplied with _ 
Proper nouriſhment; but we are certain, that 
a very little food is pots of ſufficing its 
neceſſities. Es | 
Nor is the frog jeſs tenacious of life. It will 
live and j jump about ſeveral hours after its head 
has been cut off. It will continue active, though 
all its bowels are taken out; ald it can live ſome 
days, though entirely Aal of its ſkin. This 
cruel trick, which is chiefly practiſed among 
{hool-boys, of ſkinning frogs, an operation 
which is done in an inſtant, ſeems for ſome hours 
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nd way to abate their vigour. I am aſſured that 
_ of them get a new ſkin, apd recover after 
painful experiment. 
- "I croaking of frogs is well known; - and 
from thence, in ſome countries, they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ludicrous title of Dutch Night- 
ingales. Indeed, the aquatic frogs of. Holland 
are loud beyond what one would imagine. We 
could hardly-conceive that an animal, not bigger 
than one's fiſt ſhould be able to ſend forth a note 
that is heard at three miles diſtance; yet ſuch is 
actually the caſe“. The large water frogs have 
a note as loud as the bellowing of a bull; and, 
for this purpoſe, puff up the cheeks to a ſur- 
priſing magnitude. Of all frogs, however, the 
male only-croaks ; the female is filent, and the 
voice in the-other ſeems to be the call-to court- 
ſhip, Its certain, that at theſe times when they 
couple, the loudneſs of their croaking is in ſome 
places very troubleſome; for then the whole lake 
ſeems vocal; and a thouſand diſſonant notes per- 
fectly ſtun the neighbourhood. At other times 
alſo, before wet weather, their voices are in full 
exertion; they are then heard with unceaſing 
aſſiduity, ſending forth their call, and welcoming 
the approaches of their favourite moiſture. No 
* was ever ſo true as a frog i in fore - 
* Reſel, bid. 
G4 | 
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telling, an approaching. change; and, in 


the German ſurgeon, mentioned above, — 


his frog for that purpoſe. It was always heard 
to croak at the approach of wet weather; but 


was as mute as a fiſh, when it threatened a con- 


tinuance of fair. This may probably 1 | 
explain an opinion which ſome entertain, that 


| there i is a month in the year, called Paddock 


Moon, in which the frogs never croak: the 


whole ſeems to be no more than that, in the 


hot ſeaſon, when the moiſture is dried away, 


and conſequently when theſe animals neither 
enjoy the quantity of health nor food that at 


other times they are ſupplied with, they ſhew, - 


by their filence, how much they are diſpleaſed 
with the weather, All very dry weather is hurt- 
ful to their health, and prevents them from 


getting their prey. They ſubſiſt chiefly upon 
worms and ſnails; and as drought prevents theſe 8 
from appearing, the frog is thus ſtinted in its 
proviſions, and alſo wants that grateful humidity _ 
which moiſtens 1 its kin, pu renders it alert _y | 


active. | 
As frogs adhere cloſely: to the backs of their 


own ſpecies, fo it has been found, by repeated 
| experience, they will alſo adhere to the backs 


bf fiſhes. Few that have ponds, but know that 
we animals will ſtick to the backs of carp, and ; 
fix their lingers | in the corner of each eye. In 


ers 14,0, 
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this manner they are often caught together; - 
the carp blinded and waſted away. Whether 
this proceeds from the defires'of the frog, dif. 
appointed of its proper mate, or whether it be 
a natural enmity between frogs and fiſhes, I 
will nat take upon me to ſay. A ſtory told us 
by Walton, 1 be * ty wa ok us ta "ew 

latter opinion | 
As Dubravius, a vimag of ide 1 

« walking with a friend by a large pond io that 
« country, they ſaw a frog, when a pike lay 
« very ſleepily and quiet by the ſhore fide, leap 
upon his head, and the frog having expreſſed 
« malice or anger by his ſwolen cheeks and 
« ſtaring eyes, did ſtretch out his legs, and 
«embraced the pike's head, and preſently 
reached them to his eyes, tearing with them 
and his teeth thoſe tender parts; the pike, 
« irritated with anguiſh, moves up and down 
« the water, and robs himſelf againſt weeds, 
and whatever he thought might quit him of 
* his enemy; but all in vain, for the frog did 
continue to ride triumphantly, and to bite 
« and torment the pike till his ſtrength failed, 
« and then the frog ſunk with the pike to the 
* bottom of the water: then preſently the frog 
t appeared again at the top and croaked, and 
* ſeemed to rejoice like a conquerour; after 


') 
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6 whieh: * preſently retired to his ſobzet hole ; 
+ © The biſhop that had beheld the battle, called 4 
I his fiſherman to fetch. his nets, and by all 5 
0 4 means to get the pike, that they might de- | | 
I clare what had happened. The pike. was . 
« drawn forth, and both his eyes eaten cut; at 1 
« which, when they began to wonder, the fiſh- 1 
* erman wiſhed them to forbear, and aſſured 7 
222 pions: won. - 
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Ir; we er the 0 of the Toad, titel 
| ſeerns nothing in it that ſhould diſguſt more 
than that of the frog. Its form and proportions 
are nearly the ſame; and it chiefly differs in 
colour, which is blacker; and its ſlow and heavy 
motion, which exhibits nothing of the agility 
of the frog: yet ſuch is the force of habit, be- 
gun in early prejudice, that thoſe who confider 
the one as an harmleſs, playful animal, turn from 
the other with horror and diſguſt. The frog is 
confidered as a uſeful aſſiſtant, in ridding our 
grounds of vermin; the toad, as a ſecret enemy, 
that only wants an opportunity to infect us 


with its venom. 


The imagination, in this manner biaſſed by 
its terrors, paints out the toad in the moſt hi- 
 deous colouring, and clothes it in more than 
natural deformity. Its body is broad; its back 
flat; covered with a duſky, pimpled hide; the 
belly! is large and ſwagging ; ; the pace laboured 
and crawling ; its retreat gloomy and filthy ; 
and its whole appearance calculated to excite 
diſguſt and horror : yet, upon my firſt ſeeing a 
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toad, none of all theſe deformities in the leaſt 


affected me with ſenſations of loathing: born, 


as I was, in a country where there are no toads, 
I had prepared my-imagination for ſome dread- 


ful object; but there ſeemed nothing to me more 


alarming in the fight, than in that of a com- 


mon frog; and indeed, for ſome time, I miſtook 


and handled the one for the other. When firſt 
informed of my miſtake, I very well remember 


my ſenſations: I wondered how I had ſeſcaped 


with ſafety, after handling and diſſecting a toad, 
which I had miſtaken for a frog. Ithen began 
to lay in a fund of horror againſt the whole 
tribe, which, though convinced they are harm- 
leſs, I ſhall never get rid of. My firſt i imagi- 
nations were too ſtrong not only. for my reaſon, 
but for the conviRtion of my ſenſes, 


{As the toad bears a general reſemblance of 


figurs to the frog, fo alſo it reſembles that ani- 
mal in its nature and appetites. Like the frog, 
the toad is amphibious; like that animal, it lives 
upon worms and inſects, which it ſeizes by dart- 
iog out its length of tongue; and in the ſame 
manner alſo it Erawls' about in moiſt weather. 
The male and female couple as in all the frog 
kind; their time of propagation being very 
early i in the ſpring. Sometimes the females are 
ſeen upon land, RO by: the males; but 
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more . frequently; they are coupled in the 
water. They continue together ſome hours, 
and adhere. ſo faſt as to tear the very ſkin 
from the parts they ſtick to. In all this 
they entirely reſemble the frog; but the af- 
fiſtance which the male lends the female, 
in bringing forth, is a peculiarity in this ſpecies 
that muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence. In 
« the evening of: a ſummer's day, a French 
« gentleman, being in the king's gardens at 
« Paris, perceived two toads coupled together, 
« and he ſtopped to examine them. Two facts 
« equally new ſurpriſed. him: the firſt was the 
« extreme difficulty the female had in laying 
her eggs; the ſecond was the aſſiſtance lent 
« her by the male for this purpoſe. The eggs 
* of the female lie in her body, like beads on 
4 a ſtring; and after the firſt, by great effort, 
% was excluded, the male caught it with his 
« hinder paws, and kept working it till he had 
thus extracted the whole chain. In this man- 
« ner the animal performed, in ſome meaſure, 
« the functions of a mid wife; impregnating, 
«< at the ſame time, e RASH from 
„ the body.“ N22 

It is probable, As that; this difficulty 
in bringing forth, obtains only upon land; and 
that the toad, which produces its fpawn in the 
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water; performs it with as much eaſe as-a frog 


They propagate in England, exactly, in the 


manner of frogs; and the female, inſtead of 
retiring: to dry holes, goes to the bottom ot 
ponds; and there lies tofpid all ihe winter; 


preparing to propagate in the beginning of 
ſpring. On theſe occaſions, the number of 


males is found greatly to ſurpaſs that ef the 
other ſex, there being above thirty to one; and 
twelve or ar are woes rom clinging tothe 
ſame female. Le 4 
When, like als: frog, _ have: nia 
all the variations of their tadpole ſtate, they 
forſake the water; and ate often ſeen, in a 


moiſt ſummer's evening, crawling. up, by 
myriads, from fenny places, into drier ſitu- 
ations. There, having found out a retreat, or 


having dug themſelves one with their mouth 
and hands, they lead a patient, ſolitary life, 


feldom venturing out, except when the moiſture | 


of a ſummer's evening invites them abroad. At 


that time the graſs is filled with ſnails, and the 


pathways covered with worms, which make 


their principal food. Inſects alſo of every kind 


they are fond of; and we have the authority of 

Linnæus for it, that they ſometimes continue 

immovable, with their mouth open, at the bot+ 

tom of ſhrubs, where the butterflies, in ſome 
1 : , | 
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meaſure faſeinated, are ee, 13 their 
1 *. ' 

In a letter from Mr. Arſcott, there are ſome | 
curious particulars relating to this animal; which 
throws great light upon its hiſtory. Con- 
«.cerning the toad,“ ſays he, that lived fo 
many years with us, and was ſo great a fa- 
« yourite, the greateſt curioſity was its be- 
« coming ſo remarkably tame: it had fre- 
« quented ſome ſteps before our hall-door ſome 
* years before my acquaintance commenced 
« with it; and had been admired by my father 
* forits ſine, (being the largeſt I ever met with) 
_ + who conſtantly, paid it a viſit every evening. 
I knew it myſelf above thirty years; and by 
« conſtantly feeding it, brought it to be ſo tame, 
u that it always came to the candle and looked 
« up; as if expecting to be taken up and brought 
upon the table, where I always fed it with in- 
« ſes of all ſorts. It was fondeſt of fleſh: mag- 
gots, which I kept in bran; it would follow 
« them, and when within a proper diſtance, 
« would fix his eyes and remain motionleſs for 
* near a quarter of a minute, as if preparing 
* for the ſtroke, which was an inſtantaneous 
* throwing its tongue at a great diſtance upon 
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« the inſect, which ſtuck tothe tip by a glutinaus 


matter. The motion is quicker than the eye 
« can follow. I cannot ſay hom long my father 


had been acquainted with the toad, before 1 


« knew it; but when I was firſt acquaiutei with 


4 it, he uſed to mention it as the old toad I have 


* knownſomany years. Jean anſwer forthirty- 
« ſix years · This old toad made its appearaticæ 


as ſoon as the warm weather came; and Tal- 
e vays concluded it retired to ſome Uty bank 
« to repoſe till ſpring. When we new layed the 
« ſteps, L had two holes made in the third ſtep, 


on each with a hollow of more than a yard 
long for it; in which I imagine it ſlept, as it 
« came from thence at its firſt appearance. It 


«yas ſeldom provoked. Neither that toad, 


nor the multitudes I have ſeen tormentedd 
« with great cruelty; ever ſhewed the leaſt de- 
« fire of revenge, by ſpitting or emitting any 

« juice from their pimples. Sometimes, upon 


« taking it up, it would let out a great quantity 


« of clear water, wich, as I have often Teen it 
do the ſame upon the Reps when quite quiet, 
« was certainly its rut, atid no more than 4 


natural evacuation. Spiders, millepedes, 
« and fleſh maggots, ſeem to be this attimal's 
favourite food. I imagine if a bee was to 
be put before a toad, it would certainly eat it 
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#46 its coſt *; but as bees are ſeldom ſtir- 
«ring at the ſame time that toads are, they 
' + rarely come in their way; as they do not ap- 
« pear after ſun-riſitig,' of before ſan-ſet. In 
the heat of the day they will come to the 
4 mouth of their hole, I believe for air. I once, 
4 from my parlour window, obſerved a large 
«toad I had in the bank of a bowling-green, 
« about twelve at noon in a very hot day, very 
« buſy and active upon the gtaſs. So un- 
© common an a made me go out to 
« ſee wllat it was; when I found an innu- 
« merable warm of winged ants had dropped 
round his hole; wich temptation was as ir 
4 xeſiſtible as a turtle would be to © luxurious 
1 alderman. In reſpect to its end, had it not 
« heen for a tame raven, I make no doubt but 
« it would have been now living. This bird, 
« one day ſeeing it at the mouth of its hole; 

pulled it out, and, although I reſcued it, 
« pulled out one eye, and hurt it fo; that not- 
« withſtanding its living a, twelve-month, it 
© never enjoyed itſelf, and had a difficulty of 
taking its food, miſſing the mark for want 
of its eye. Before that accident, it had all 
« the appearance of perfect health. 
Rexſel tried a frog ; it fwallowed the bee alive: its los 
mach was ſtung, F 
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To this account of the toad's inoffenſive 


qualities, I will add another from Valiſnieri, 
to ſhew that, even taken internally, the toad is 
no way dangerous. In the year 1692, ſome 


German ſoldiers, ho had taken poſſeſſion of 


© the caſtle of Arceti, finding that the peaſants 


of the country often amuſed themſelves in 


« catching frogs, and dreſſing them for the 
c table; reſolved to provide themſelves with a 


like entertaintment, and made prepa tions 
4 for frog fiſhing, in the ſame manner. It 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed that the Italians and 


« their German gueſts were not very fond of 
« each other; and indeed it is natural to think 


« that the ſoldiers gave the poor people of the 


country many good reaſons for diſcontent. 


« They were not a little pleaſed, therefore, 
« when they ſaw them go to a ditch where toads 


« inſtead of 'frogs were found in abundanee. 

The Germans, no way diſtinguiſhing, in their 
„ ſport, caught them in great numbers; while 
« the peaſants kept looking on, filently flat- 


« tering themſelves with ghe hopes of ſpeedy 


« revenge, After being brought home, the 
toads were dreſſed up, after the Italian 
« faſhion; the peaſants quite happy at ſeeing 
« their tyrants devour them with ſo good an 
« appetite, and expecting every moment to ſee 
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4 them drop dbwn did.” Bur wbät was their 
15 ſurpriſe to find, that the Germans continued: 
« as well as ever; and only complained of 4 
* ſlight excoriation of the lips, which probably 
« aroſe from ſome other Gans has oy" of their | 
- repa aft.“ 5 

VF 1 add A ery rom Solace s 
vᷣho tells us, that a tradeſman of Rome and his 
wife had long lived together with mutual dif- 
contetit; the man was dropfical, and the woman 
rer this Ill matched ſociety promiſed ſoon, 
by the very infirm ſtate of the man, to have an 
end; but the woman was unwilling fo wait the 
Stogrels of the diſorder; and therefore con- 
cluded that, to get rid of fier huſband; nothing 
was left her but poiſon. For this purpoſe, ſhe. 
thoſe out à doſe that ſhe ſuppoſed would be 
the moſt effeckual; and having 6altined fome 
foads, mixed their powder with his drink. 
The man, after taking a hearty dofe, found 
no confiderable inconvenfence, except that it 
greatly promoted urine. His wife, wh6 con- 
fidered this tis à beginning ſymptom of the 
venom; reſolved not to ſtint tHe next doſe; but 
gave it in greater quantities than before. This | 
alſo increaſed the former ſymptom ; and,” in 
4 few days, the woman had the mortificatiori 
to ſes her deteſted huſband reffored to perfeck 
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health; and remained la urs; deſpaip of yon 

ting a we 2 IRF 
From all this it will appear . het ins 

juſtice this animal has hitherto been treated. It 


has undergone every. reproach-z and mankind 


have been taught to conſider as an enemy, 4 
creature that deſtroys that inſect tribe which are 
their real invaders. We are to treat, therefore, 


as fables, thoſe accounts that repreſent the toad 


as poſſeſſed of poiſon to kill at a diſtance ; of 
its ejecting its venom, which burns wherever it 


touches; of its infecting thoſe vegetables near 


which it reſides; of its exceſſive fondneſs for 


ſage, which it renders poiſonous by its ap- 
| proach : theſe, and an hundred others of the 


ſame kind, probably took riſe from an anti- 
pathy which ſome have to all animals of the 


Find. It is an harmleſs, defenceleſs creature, 


torp:d and unvenomous, and ſeeking the dark - 
eſt retreats, not from the malignity of its na · 
ture, but the multitude of its enemies. 

Like all of the frog kind, the toad is torpid 


in winter. It chuſes then for a retreat either the 


hollow root of a tree, the cleft of u rock, or 
ſometimes the bottom of a pond, where it is 
found in a tate of ſeeming inſonſibility. Ast 
is very long lived, it is very difficult to be 
killed; its (kin is tough and cannot be eaſily 
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pierced; and, though covered with wounds, 
the animal continues to ſhew ſigns of life, and 
every part appears in motion. But what ſhall 
we ſay to its living for centuries lodged in the 
bofom of a rack, or caſed within the body of an 
oak tree, without the ſmalleſt acceſs on any ſide 
either for nouriſhment or air, and yet taken out 
alive and perfe& 7 Stories of this kind jt would 
be as rath to contradict, as difficult to believe; 
we have the higheſt authorities bearing wit; 
neſs to their truth, and yet the whole ana- 
logy of Nature ſeems to arraign them of 
falſehood. Bacon aſſerts, that toads are found 
in this manner 3 Doctor Plot aſſerts the ſame; 
There is to this day a marble chimney- piece at 
Chatſworth with the print of the toad upon it, 
and a tradition of the manner in which it was 
found. In the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences there is an account of a toad found *' 
alive and healthy in the heart of a very thick 
elm, without the ſmalleft entrance or egreſs . 
In the year 1731, there was another found near 
Nants in the heart of an old oak, without the 
ſmalleſt iſſue to its cell; and the diſcqverer was 
of opinion, from the ſize of the tree, that the 
animal could not have been confined there leſs 
N. 7 od an hundred years, without lane 
Wade the Year 171g. 
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ace a without air. To all theſe. we. 
only oppoſe the ſtrangeneſs of the facts; the ne- 
ceſſity this animal appears under of receiving air ; 
and i its dying like other animals in the air pumꝑ. 
when deprived of this all- ſuſtaining fluid. But 
whether theſe be objections to weigh againſt ſuch 
reſpectable and diſintereſted authority, Iwill not 
pretend to determine; certain it is that, if kept 
in a damp place, the toad will live for ſeveral 
| months without any food whatſoever. / | 
+ To: this extraordinary account, which is 
doubtful, I will add another not leſs ſo; which 
is that of toads ſucking cancerous breaſts, and 
thus extracting the venom and performing a 
cure. The firſt account we have of this is in 
a letter to the Biſhop of Carlifle from Doctor 
Pitfield, who was the firſt perſon of conſequence 
that attended the A MPR wu letter i is as 
* : > 
Tour Lordſhip e 8 of ; 
, paragraph in the papers with regard to the 
, application of toads to a cancered breaſt. - A 
« patient of mine has ſent to the neighbourhood 
of Hungerford, and brought down the very 
„woman on whom the cure was done. I have, 
| a with all the attention I am capable of, at- 
_ « tended the operation for eighteen or twenty 
= days, * am n Aren at the W 
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| "Tam in no expeRation of any great ſervice 
* from the application; the age, conſtitution, 
* and thoroughly cancerous condition of the 
„ perſon, being unconquerable barriers to it. 
How an ailment of that kind, abſolutely local, 
in an otherwiſe ſound habit and ot a likely 
**.age, might be relieved I cannot ſay. But as 
«to the operation, thus much 1 can aſſert, 
© that there is neither pain nor nauſeoulſnels in 
« it. The animal is put into a linen bag all 
* but its head, and that is held to the part, 
«.It has generally inſtantly laid hold of the 
« fouleſt part of the ſore, and ſucked with 
«.greedineſs until it dropped off dead. It has 
frequently happened that the creature has 
„ {wolen immediately, and from its agonies 
appeared to be in great pain. I have weighed 
them for ſeveral days together, be fore and 
after the application, and found their increaſe 
of weight, in their different degrees, from a 
«< drachm to near an ounce. They frequently 
« ſweat exceedingly, and turn quite pale; 
ſometimes they diſgorge, recover, and be- 
come lively again: I think the whole ſcene 
is {urpriling, and a very remarkable piece 
« of natural hiſtory. From the conſtant. jnof- 
« fenfiveneſs which I have obſerved in them, I 
#* almoſt queſtion the truth of their * 
H 4 
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« ſpitting. Many people here expe& no great 


good from the application of toads to cancers; © 
and where the diſorder is not abſolutely local 


Aa is to be expected. When it is ſeated 
« in any part not to be well come at for extir- 


« pation, I think it is hardly to be imagined, | 
« but that the having it ſucked clean as. often 


as you pleaſe, muſt, give great relief. Every 
10 body knows that dogs licking of ſores cures 
them, which i 18 1 ſuppoſe chiefly by keeping 
them clean. If there is any credit. to be 


given to hiſtory, poiſons have been ſucked 


4 out. Pallentina vulnera lambit ore wenena 
« trabens, are the words of Lucan on the ocga+ 


« Gon. If the people to whom theſe worde 
« are applied did their. cure by immediately | 
4 following the injection of the poiſon, the local 
« confinement of another poiſon brings the caſo 


5 to a great degree of ſimilarity. I hope 1 
« have not tired your Lordſhip with my. long 


« tale; as it is a true one, tre ang 


« henfion a curious piece of natural hiſtory, I 
« could not forbear communicating it to you. 


J own I thought the ſtory in the papers to 
7 be an invention; and when I conſidered the 


« inſtinctive men in all animals of ſelf. 
« preſervation, I was confirmed in my diſbelief: 
but what I have related I ſaw ; and all theory 
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unn yield w ag. n is only” the Rubeth, 
the land toad, which has the propetty of 
„ ſuęeking: 1 cannot find any me leaſt mention 
« of the property in any one of the old natu- 
« ralifts. My patient can bear to have but one 
« applied in twenty-four hours. The woman 
« who was cured had them on day and night 
« without intermiſſion for five weeks. - 
time of bayging ue the breaſt hes bean From 
* one to fix hours,” bg 41 
| Ocher yemarks made upon their method of 
this extraordinary operation are as 
follow. * Some toads die very ſoon after they 
have ſucked ; others live about a quarter of 
an hour, and ſome much longer. For ex- 
„ample, one that was applied about ſeven 
* g'clock ſacked till ten, and died as ſoon as it 
« was taken from the breaſt : another that 


Their 


« immediately ſacceeded continued till three 


* &*clock, but dropped dead from the wound: 
% each ſwelled exceedingly, and of a pale colour. 
« They do not ſeem to ſuck greedily, and often , 
turn their heads away; but during the time 
of their fucking, they were heard to ſmack 
# their lips like a young child #.” 

From this cireumſtantial account of the pro- 

of this extraordinary application, one could 
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hardly ſuppoſe that any doubt could remain of 
the ingenious obſerver's accuracy; and yet, 
from information which I have received from 
authority ſtill more reſpectable, there is much 
reaſon as yet to ſuſpend our aſſent. A lady, 
who was under the care of the preſent preſident | 
of the college of phyſicians, was induced by 
her friends, to try the experiment; and as he 
ſa the caſe was deſperate, and that it would 
quiet her mind as well as theirs, he permitted 
the trial. During the whole continuance of 
their application, ſhe could never thoroughly 
perceive. that they ſucked her; but. that did 
not prevent their ſwelling and dying, as in the 
former inſtances. Once indeed, ſhe: ſaid, ſhe 
thought that one of them ſeemed to ſuck ; but 
the pbyſician, and thoſe who attended, could 
| not perceive any appearance of it. Thus, after 
| | all, it is a doubt whether theſe animals die by 
the internal or the external * of the 
cancerous. poiſon. 

Of this animal there are ſeveral e 
ſuch as the Water and the Land-Toad, which 
probably differ only in the ground- colour of 
their ſkin. In the firſt, it is more inclining 
to aſh-colour, with brown ſpots ; in the other, 

5 the colour is brown, approaching to black. 
The water-toad is not fo. large as the other; 
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but both equally breed in that element. The 
ſize of the toad with us is generally from two 
to four inches long; but, in the fenny countries 
of Europe, I have ſeen them much larger; and 
not leſs than a common crab, when brought to 
table. But this is nothing to what they are 
found in ſome of the tropical climates, where 
trayellers often, for the firſt time, miſtake a 
toad for a tortoiſe. Their uſual fize is from fix 
to ſeven inches; but there are ſome ſtill larger, 
and as broad as a plate. Of theſe, ſome are 
beautifully ſtreaked and coloured; ſome ſtudded 
over, as if with pearls; others briſtled with 
| horns or ſpines ;\ ſome have the head diſtinct 
from the body, while others have it ſo ſunk 
in, that the animal appears without a head. 
All theſe are found in the tropical climates, in 
greatabundance; and particularly after a ſhowe. 
of rain, It is then that the ſtreets ſeem entirely 
paved with them ; they then crawl from their 
, retreats, and go into all places, to enjoy their 
' fayourite moiſture. With us the opinion of its 
raining toads and frogs. has long been juſtly ex- 
ploded, but it ſtill is entertained in the tropical 
countries; and that not only by the ſavage na- 
tives, but the more refined ſettlers, who are apt 


enough to add the prejudices of other nations 
io their owu. . | 


is too ſtrange a creature not to require an ex» 
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It would be a tedious, as well as 8 uſcles 


talk, to enter into all the minute diſcriminatians 
ol theſe animals, as found in different countries 


or places; but the Pipal, or the Surinam Toads 


act deſcription. There is not, perhaps, in all 
Nature a more extraordinary phenomenon, 
than that of an animal breeding and hatching its 


kind of hot- bed, rene n 
when come to maturity. 

The pipal is in form ee e 
even the common toad, Nature ſeeming to 


thoſe of a mole, are extended, and 
formed for rooting in the ground: the {Kiſh of 
the neck forms a ſort of wrinkled collar: the 


colour of the head is of a dark cheſnut, and 


| the eyes are ſmall; the back, which is very 
broad, is of a lightiſh grey, and ſeems covered 


over with a number of fmall eyes, which are 
round, and placed at nearly equal diſtances, 


Theſe eyes are very different from what they 
feem; they are the animal's eggs, covered with 


their ſhells, and placed there for hatching. 


Theſe eggs are buried deep in the. kin, and in 
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young in its back; from whence, as from a 


have marked all thoſe firange-mannered ani» 


mals with peculiar deformity. The body is flat 
and broad; the head ſmall; the jaws, like 
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ducdion. Tue egg, when formed in theovary, 
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the beginning of incubation” but juſt appear; 
and are very viſible when the young animel-is 
about to burſt from its confinement. They art 
of u reddiſh; ſhining yellow colour; and the 
ſpaces. between them are ren deep warts; 


reſembling pearls. Ne: OR 
This is their 8 pan 0+ ah 


coming forth; but nothing ſo much demands 


our atlmiration, as the manner of their: pro- 


ate ſent, by ſome internal canals, which ana- 
tomiſts have not hitherto deſeribed, to lie and 
come to maturity under the bony ſabſtante of 
the back: in this ſtate they are inipregnated by 
the male, whoſe ſed finds its way by pores very 
 fingalarly contrived,” and pierces not only the 
| ſkin but the perioſteum. The fin; however, is 
ſtill apparently entire, and forms a very thick 
covering over the whole brood ; but as they 
advance to maturity, at different intervals, one 
after another, the egg ſeems to ſtart forward 
and burgeon from the: back, becomes more 
yellow, and at laſt*breaks; when the young ohe 
puts forth its head: it ſtill, however, keeps its 
ſituation, until it has acquired a proper degree 
of ſtrength, and then it leaves the ſhell, but till 
continues to keep upon the back of the parent. 
In this manner „ travelling with 
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her wonderous fimily on her back, in alf ths 


different ſtages of maturity. Some of this 
ſtrange progeny, not yet come to ſuſſicient᷑ per- 
fect ibn: appear quite torpid, and as Fet without 
life in the egg: öthers ſeem juſt beginning to 


riſe through the ſkin; here peeping forth from 
the ſhell ; and there, having entirely forſaken 


their priſoi* ſome tre ſporting at large upon 
the parent's back; and otHers deſcending to us | 


ground, to try their ow fortune Below. 


Such is the deſcription given us of ie 
ſtrange production, by Seba; in which he dif. 


fers from Rliyſch, who affirms; that the young 


ones are bred in the back of the male only, 


where the female lays ber eggs. I have fol 
lowed Seba, however; not becauſe he is bettet 


authority, but becauſe he is more poſitive of the = 
truth of his account; -and afferts; aſſuredly, 
that the eggs are fbund on the back of the 


female only; Many circumſtances, however; 
are wanting towards completing his inform- 


ation; ſuch as a deſcription of the paſſage by 


which the egg finds its way itito the back; the 


manner of its fecundation; the time of gefta- 


tion; as alſo an hiſtory of the manners of this 
ſtirange animal itſelf: but, by a prolixity that 
too much prevails among naturaliſts at preſent, 
he leayes the moſt intereſting object of curioſity/ 
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to give us a detailed defeription of the lüp and | 


claws of the pipal, about which we have very 


little concern. 


The male pipal is eyery way larger than the 
female, and has the ſkin leſs tightly drawn 


round the body. The whole body is covered © 
with puſtules, reſembling pearls ; and the belly, _ 


which is of a bright yellow, ſeems as if it were 
ſewed up from the throat to the vent, a ſeam 
being ſeen to run in that direction. This agi- 


creature Whatever, hen caleined, can be pol 
ſonous; for the fire rns away whatever might 
have been dangerous i in their compoſition ;. all 
83 e. een 
* W 21% % Lent? 


mal, like the reft of the frog kind, is moſt pro- 
bably. harmleſs; though we are told of terrible 
effects reſulting from its powder when calcined. 
This, however, muſt certainly be falſe ;. no 
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of Läsards, but hu u particular mme of 
ranking them, in the ſoate of Animated Nature. 
Ray; rather ſtruck with the numder of theilt 
legs, than their habts and eenformariony bas en- 
alted them amengqasdrupedes; while Linn&us, 
attentive only to ere ig bas 
- degrided them atmotigz Brin ves 
them a diſtinct claſt by t 
name of Reptiles. Klein gives hem u eluſi 


doferiot to beaſts, under the nate of Nurd 


| Some, in ſhort, fri their ſtudy 
boveritig, and fotidnels for the wütet, Rave 
given them to the fiſnes; while there Have not 
been wanting Naturalifts who have claſſed them 
with inſets, as the unites Kinds of ** 
ſeem to demand. 

It is indeed no eaſy matter to tel to whit 
claſs in Nature lizards ate chiefly allied. They 


1 are unjuſtly raiſed to the rank of beaſts, as they 


bring forth eggs, diſpenſe with breathing; and 
are not covered with hair. They cannot be 


placed among fiſhes, as the majority of them 


3 


under the 
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{ive upon land: they are excluded from the 


ſerpent tribe, by their feet, upon which they 
run with ſome celerity ; and from the inſects, 
by their fize; for though the Newt may be 
looked upon in this eontemptible light, a Cro- 
codile would be a terrible inſect indeed. Thus 


 Hzards are, in ſome meaſure, excluded from 


every rank; while they exhibit ſomewhat of the 
properties of all; the legs and celerity of the 
quadrupede; a facility of ereeping through 
narrow and intricate ways, like the ſerpent ; 


and a power of living in the water, like fiſhes: 
however, though endued with theſe various 


powers, they have no real advantages over any 


other claſs of Animated Nature ; for what they 


gain in aptitude for one element, they loſe in 


their fitneſs for another. Thus, between both, 


they are an awkward, ungaialy tribe; neither 
ſo alert upon land, nor ſo nimble in the water, 
as the reſpective inhabitants of either abode: 
and, indeed, this holds through all Nature, 
that, in proportion as the ſeeming advantages 
of inferior animals are multiplied, their real 
ones are abridged z and all their inſtincts are 
weakened. and loſt,. by the variety of . 
into which they are divided. 

As lizards thus differ from every other claſs 
of animals, they alſo differ widely from each 

Vor. VII. 1 
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other. With reſpect to ſize, no claſs of beings 
has its ranks ſo oppoſite, What, for inſtance, 
can be more removed thanthe ſmall Cameleon, 
an inch long, and the Alligator of the river 
Amazons, above twenty-ſeven feet? To an in- 
attentive obſerver, they would appear entirely 
ol different kinds; and Seba anden they 
ever came to be claſſed together. 
The colour of theſe animals alſo is very va- 
rious, as they are found of a hundred different 
hues, green, blue, red, cheſnut, yellow, ſpot- 
ted, ſtreaked, and marbled. Were colour alone 
capable of conſtituting beauty, the lizard would 


often pleaſe; butthere is ſomething ſo repreſſing 
in the animal's figure, that the brillianey of its 


: feales, or the variety of its ſpots, only tend to 
give an air of more exquiſite venom of greater 
malignity. The figure of theſe animals is not 
Teſs various: ſometimes fwolen in the belly; 
ſometimes purſed up at the throat; fometimes 
with a rough ſet of ſpines on the back, like the 
teeth of a ſaw; ſometimes with teeth, at others 
with none; ſometimes venomous, at others 
harmleſs, and even philanthropic + ſometimes 
| fmooth and even; ſometimes with a long, flen- 
der tail; and often with a ſhorter blunt one. 
But their greateſt diſtinction ariſes from their 
manner of bringing forth their young. Firſtly 
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fome of them are viv iparous. Secondly; ſome 
are oviparous; and which may be confidered 
in three diſtinct ways. Thirdly, ſome bring 
forth ſmall ſpawn; like fiſhes; The Crocodile; 
the Iguana, and all the larger kinda, bring 
forth eggs, Which are hatched: by the heat 
of the ſum: the auinals that iſſue froni them 
are complete upon leaving tho Thell; and their 
Cn ruci to ſeek-food ĩa their pro- 
per element. The viviparous kinds, in which 
are all the ſalamatiders, come forth alive from 
the body of the female; perfect and active, and 
ſuffer no fucceeding change But thoſe which 
are bred in the water, and, as we have reaſon 
to think, from fpawn; ſuffer a very conſiderable 
change in their form. They ate produced with 
an external ſkin or covering, that ſometimes 
encloſes theit feet, and gives them a ſerpentine 
appearance. To this falſe Kin fins are added; 
above and below the tail, that ſerve the animal 
for ſwimming; but when the falſe ſkin drops 
off, theſe drop off allo ; and then the lizard; 
with its four feet, is wang ane ge and 
forſakes the water. | 

From hence it appears, b Mb e 
there are three diſtinck kinds, differently pro- 
dueed, and moſt probably very different in their 
formation. But the hiſtory of theſe animals i is 
Fz 
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very obſcure; and we are as yet incapable of 
laying: the line that ſeparates them. All we 
know, as was ſaid before, is, that the great 
animals of this kind are mg/ty produced perfect 
from. the egg; the falamanders are generally vi - 
viparous; and ſame of the water lizards imper- 
fectly produced: In all theſe moſt unfiniſhed 
productions of Nature, if I may ſo call them, 
the varieties in their ſtructure inereaſes „ e 
portion to their imperfections. A poet would 
ſay, that Nature grew tired of: the nauſeous 
formation; and pd e tee bee 
of her handy- work. Baibend at 04 7971) 
However, the three . have ay ie | 
of ſimilitude; and, in all their varieties of 
figure, colour, and production, this tribe is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and ſtrongly marked. 
They have all four ſhort legs; the two fore 
feet ſomewhat reſembling. a man's hand and 
arm. They have tails almoſt as thick as. the 
body at; the beginning, and that generally;run 
tapering to a point. They are all amphibious 
alſo; equally capable of living upon land and 
water; and formed internally in the ſame 
manner with the tortoiſe, and other animals, 
tbat can contiaue a long time without reſpira- 
tion: in other words, their lungs are not 
ſo neceſſary to continue life and circulation, 


but that their play may be ſtopped for ſome 
conſiderable time, while the blood performs its 

circuit round the body 15 nn commy- 

Theſe are ae that ſufficiently . | 

lizards from all other animals; but it will be 
very difficult to fix the limits that diſtinguiſh 
the three kinds from each other. The crocodile 
tribe, and its affinities, are-ſufficieatly diſtin- 
guiſhed from all the reſt, by their fize and fieree . 
neſs ; the ſalamander tribe is diſtinguiſhed by 
their deformity, their frog-like heads, the 
ſhortneſs. of their ſnouts, their ſwolen belly, 
and their viviparous production. With regard 
to the reſt, which we may denominate the 

_ cameleon or lizard kind, ſome of which bring 
forth from the egg, and ſome of which are im- 
perfectly formed from ſpawn, we muſt groupe 
them ander one head, and leaye time to unraveſ 1 
the reſt of their wy: | | | 
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Tur Crocodile is ah avkndt placed at a kapps | 


_ diſtance from the inhabitants of Europe, and 
formidable only in thoſe regions where men are 
ſearce, and arts are but little known. In all 


the cultivated and populous parts of the, world, 


the great animals are entirely baniſhed, or rarely 
ſeen. - The appearance of ſuch raiſes at once | 


whole country up in arms to oppoſe their 
force; and their lives generally pay the forfeit of 


their temerity. The crocodile, therefore, that 


was once ſo terrible along the banks of the river 
Nile, is now neither ſo large, nor its numbers 
ſo great as formerly. The arts of mankind 
have, through a courſe of ages, powerfully 
operated to its deſtruction; and, though it is 
ſometimes ſeen, - it appears campaign fi 
morous and feeble. | 

To look for this animal in all its natural 
terrors, grown to an enormous ſize, :propa- 
gated in ſurpriſing numbers, and committing 
unceaſing devaſtations, we muſt go to the 
uninhabited regions of Africa and America, 
to thoſe immenſe riyers that roll through ex- 
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tenfive and. deſolate kingdoms, where arts 
have never penetrated, where force only makes 


diſtinction, and the moſt powerful animals 
exert their ſtrength with confidence and ſecurity, | 


Thoſe that ſail up the river Amazons, or the 
rixer Niger, well know how numerous and 
texrible thoſe animals are in ſuch parts of the 
world. In both theſe rivers, they are found 
from eighteen to twenty-ſeven feet long; and 
ſometimes lying as cloſe to each other, as a raft 
of timber upon one of our ſtreams, There they 
indolently baſk on the ſurface, no way diſturbed 


at the approach of an enemy, fince, from the 
repeated trials of their ſtrength; the y found nong 
| that, they were not able to ſubdue. | 


Of this terrible animal there are two kinds; | 
the Crocadile, properly ſo called, and the the. 
man.or Alligator. Travellers,. however, have 


| rather made the diſtinction than Nature; for in 


the general outline, and in the nature of theſe 
two animals they are entirely the ſame. Tt would 
be ſpeaking more properly to call theſe animals 
the Crocodiles of the eaſtern and the weſtern 
world; for in books of voyages, they are ſo 


entirely confounded together, that there is no 


knowing whether the Afiatic animal be the cro- 
codile of Aſia, or the alligator of the weſtern 
world. The diſtinctions uſually made between | 


14 
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the crocodile and alligator are theſe : the body 
of the crocodile is more flender than thay 
of the alligator; its ſnout runs off tapering from 

N the forehead, like that of a greyhound; while 
that of the hes is indented, like the noſe 
of a lap-dog. The crocodile has a much wider 
ſwallow, and is of an aſh- colour; the alligator 
is black, varied with white, and is thought not 
to be ſo miſchievous. All theſe diſtinctions, 
however, are very flight, and can be reckoned | 
little more than minute variations. 

This animal grows to a great length, being | 
ſometimes found thirty feet long, from the tip 
of the ſnout to the end pf the tail: its moſt 
uſual length, however, is eighteen, One 
which was diſſected by the Jeſuits at Siam was 
of the latter dimenſions; and as the deſcription 
which is given of it, both externally and inter- 
nally, is the moſt accurate known of this noted 
animal, 1 muſt beg leave to give it as I find it, 

0 though ſomewhat tedious. It was eighteen, 
feet and an half, French meaſure,” in length; 

| of which the tail was no leſs than five feet and 
an balf, and the head and neck above two feet 
and an half. It was four feet nine inches in 
circymference, where thickeſt. The fore legs 
had the ſame parts and conformation as the 
arms of a man, both within * without. The 
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bands, if they may be ſo called, had five fingers; 
the two laſt of which had no nails, and were of 
g conical figure. The hinder legs, including 
the thigh and paw, were two feet two inches 
long; the paws, from the joint to the extremity 
of the longeſt claws, were above nine inches: 
they were divided into four toes, of which three 
were armed with large claws, the longeſt of 
which was an inch and an half: theſe toes were 
united by a membrane, like thoſe of a duck, - 
but much thicker. The head was long, and 
had a little rifing at the top; but the reſt was 
flat, and eſpecially towards the extremity of the 
Jaws. It was covered by a ſkin, which adhered 
firmly to the ſkull and to the jaws. The ſkull - 
was rough and unequal in ſeveral places; and 
about the middle of the forehead there were 
two bony creſts, about two inches high: the 
ſkull between theſe two creſts was proof againſt 
a muſquet-ball; for it only rendered the part a 
little white that it ſtruck againſt. - The eye was 
very ſmall, in proportion to the reſt. of the 
body, and was ſo placed within its orbit, that 
the outward part, when the lid was cloſed, was. 
only an inch long, and the line running parallel 
to the opening of the jaws. It was covered with 
a double lid, one within and one without: that 
within, like the nictitating membrane in birds, 
yas folded in the great corner of the eye, and had 


1 


a motion towards the tail, but being tranſ, 
parent, it covered the eye without hindering 
the ſight. The iris was very large in proportion 


to the globe of the eye, and was of a yellowiſh 


grey colour. Above the eye the ear was placed, 
which: opened from above downwards, as if it 
were by a kind of ſpring, by means of a ſolid, 
thick, cartilaginous ſubſtance, The noſe was 
placed in the middle of the upper jaw, near an 
inch from its extremity, and was perfectly round 


and flat, being near two inches in diameter, of 


a black, ſoft, ſpongy ſubſtance, not unlike the 
noſe of a dog. The jaws ſeemed to ſhut one 
within another; and nothing can be more falſe 


than that the animal's under jaw is without mo- 
tion; it moyes, like the lower ja in all other 
animals, while the upper is fixed to the ſkull and 


abſolutely immoyable, The animal had twenty- 


ſeven cutting teeth in the upper jaw, and fifteen 


in the lower, with ſeveral void ſpaces between 


them: they were thick at the bottom, and ſharp 
at the point, being all of different ſizes, except 
ten large hooked anes, ſix of which were in the 
lower jaw, and four in the upper. The mouth 
was fifteen inches in length, and eight and an 
half in breadth, where broadeſt. The diſtance of 
the two jaws, when opened as wide as they could 


be, was fifteen inches and an half this is a very | 


| Wide: yawny and could wil enough take in the 
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of. n dark brown on the upper part, and of a 
whitiſh citron below, with large ſpots of both 
colours ori the ſides, From the ſhoulders.to 


the extremity of the tail, theanjmal was covered 
with large ſcales, of a ſquare form, diſpoſed 


like parallel girdles, and fifty-rwo . in num · 
ber; but thoſe near the tail were not ſo thick ag 
the reſt The ereatute was covered not only 
with theſe, but pll over with a coat of atmour; 
which, however, we not proof againſt a muß. 

quet-ball, eantrary to what has been commonly 
aſſorted : however, it tnuſt he confeſſed, that the 
attitude in which the animal was placed, might 
contribute to render the ſkin more penetrable; 
for probably if the ball had ſtruck obliquely 
againſt the ſhell, it would have fjoivn off. Thoſe 
parts of the girdles underneath the belly were 
of a whitiſh colour, and were made of ſcales 


the back. 

With ts dhe kassen parts ef tha: in- 
mal, the gullet was large in proportion to the 
mouth; and a ball of wood, as large as one's 
head, readily ran down, and was drawn up 
again. The guts were but ſhort, in compariſon, 
being not ſo long as the animal's body. 
tongue, which ſome have erroneouſly afferted 


body of a man, The colour of the body was 


of diyers ſhapes, but not { hard as thoſe on 


The 
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this animal was without, conſiſted of a thick 
fpongy ſoft fleſh, and was ſtrongly connected 


to the lower jaw. The heart was of the fize of 


a calf's, of a bright red colour, the blood paſ- 


fing as well from the veins to the aorta as into 
the lungs. There was no bladder; but the kid- 


neys ſent the urine to be diſcharged by the anus, 
There were ſixty- two joints in the back-bone, 


which, though very cloſely united, had ſuffi- 


cient play to enable the animal to bend like a 


bow to the right and the left ; ſo that what we 


of the right line, and of the animal's not being 
able to wheel readily: after its prey, ſeems to 
be fabulous. It is moſt likely the crocodile can 


turn with great eaſe, for the joints of its back 


are not ſtiffer than thoſe of other animals which 
we know by experience can wheel ncaa 
nimbly for their ſiae. 

Such' is the figure and conformation. of this 
formidable animal, that unpeoples countries, 
and makes the moſt navigable rivers deſert and 
dangerous. They are ſeen, in ſome places, ly- 


ing for whole hours, and even days, ftretched 


in the ſun, and motionleſs; ſo that one not uſed 
to them, might miſtake them for trunks of 
trees, covered with a rough and dry bark; but 
the miſtake would ſoon be fatal, if not pre- 


THE LIZARD KIND. | nay 


vented: for the torpid animal, at the · near 


approach of any living thing, darts upon it 


with inſtant ſwiftneſs, and at once drags it 
down to the bottom, In the times of an inun- 

dation, they ſometimes enter the cottages of the 
natives, where the dreadful viſitant feizes the 


firſt animal it meets with. There have been 
ſeveral examples of their taking a man out of 
a canoe in the fight of his companions, with- - 
out their being able to lend him any affiſtance. 
The ſtrength of every part of the crocodile is 
very great; and its arms, both offenſive and 
defenſiye, irreſiſtible. We have ſeen, from the 
ſhortneſs of its legs, the amazing ſtrength of 


the tortoiſe: but what is the ſtrength of ſuch 


an animal, compared to that of the crocodile, 
whoſe legs are very ſhort, and whoſe ſize is ſo 


| ſuperior. The back-bone is jointed. in the 
firmeſt manner ; the muſcles of the fore and 


hinder legs are vigorous and ſtrong; and its 
whole form calculated for force. Its teeth are 
ſharp, numerous, and formidable; it claws are 
long and tenaceous; but regrincipal inſtrument 
of deſtruction is the tail: with a ſingle blow 


of this it has often oyerturned a canoe, and 
| ſeized upon the poor ſavage its conductor. 


Though not ſo powerful, yet it is very ter- 


rible even upon land. The crocodile ſeldom, 
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except when preſſed by hunger, or with a wien 
of depoſiting its eggs, leaves the water. Its 
8 uſaal method is to float along upon the futface 
and ſeize whatever animals tome” within its 
reach; but when this method falls, it ther 
goes clolke to the bank. "Diſappointed of its 
filhy prey, it there waits covered up 
the ſedges, in patient' expectation of ſome laud 
animal that mes to drink; the dog, the bull, 
the tiger, of man bimſelf. Nothing ib to de 


ſeen of the infiduous deſtroyer as the animal 


approaches; nor is its retreat diſcovered till it 
de too late for ſafety, It ſeizes the victim with 
a ſpring, and goes at a bound mach faſter 


than fo unwieldy an animal could be thought 


| capable of exerting ; then having ſecuted the 
creature with both teeth and claws, it drags 
it into the water, inftantly finks with it to the 


bottom, and in this tmantier . drowns 


it. 

Sometimes it RW chat the crearure the 
crocodile has thus ſurprifed eſcapes from its 
graſp wounded, and makes off from the river- 
fide. -In ſuch a caſe, the tyrant purſues with 
all its force, and often ſeizes it a ſecond time; 
for though ſeemingly heavy, the crocodile even 
with great celerity. In this manner it is fome- 
times ſeen above half'a mile from the bank,” m 
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of an animal wounded derung the 
Tt eſcaping, and then dragging it back 
to the river-fide, where it feafts in ſecurity. 

It often happens, in its depredations along 
the bank, that the crocodile | ſeizes on a crea- 
ture as formidable as itſelf, and meets with a 
moſt deſperate reſiſtance. We are told of fre- 
quent combats between the crocodile and the 
tiger. All ereatures of the tiger kind are con- 


tinually oppreſfed by a parching thirſt that 
keeps them in the vicinity of great rivers, 


whither they deſeend to drink very frequently. 


It is upon theſe occaſions that they are ſeized 
by the crocodile; and they die not anrevenged. 
The inſtant they are ſeized upon, they turn 


with the greateſt agility, and force theit claws 


into the crocodile's eyes, while he plunges 


with his fierce antagoniſt into the river. There 
they continue to ſtruggle for ſome time, till at 


laſt the tiger is drowned. 
In this manner the crocodile ſeites and deftroys 
all animals, and is equally dreaded by all. 


There is no animal but man alone that can com- 
bat it with ſucceſs. We are affured by Labat, 
that a Negro, with no other weapons than « 
knife in his right hand; and hisleft arm wrapped 
round with a cow-hide, ventures boldly to at- 
tack this animal in its own element. As foon | 


\ 
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as he approaches the eros ile, he preſents his 
left arm, which the anima allows moſt gree- 
dily ; but ſticking. in its tl. coat; the Negro has 
time to give it ſeveral ts: under the throat; 
and the water alſo getting in it at the mouth, 
which is held involuntarily open, the creature 
is ſoon: bloated up as big as a tun, and expires. 
Io us who live at a diſtance from the rapacity 
nf theſe animals, . theſe ſtories appear ſtrange, 
and yet. moſt probably are true. From not 


having ſeen any thing ſo formidable or bold in 


the cirele of our own experince, we are not to 
determine upon the wonderful tranſactions in 
diſtant climates. It is probable, that. theſe, 


and a number of more dreadful-encounters, 


happen every day among thoſe foreſts and in 
thole rivers where the moſt formidable animals 
are known to reſide ; where the elephant and 


the rhinoceros, the 188 and the hippopotamos, 


the ſhark and the crocodile, have frequent op- 
portunities of meeting, and every Ma. 00 re- 
l their engagementsk 

Whatever, be the truth of tele — 
certain. it is that crocodiles are taken by the 
. Siameſe in great abundance. The natives of 
that empire ſeem particularly fond of the capture 
of all the great animals with which their country 
abounds. We have already ſeen their ſucceſs 
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theyiJaſs potrerful in exerting their dominion 


acroſo & river; at proper diſtances from each 
other; fo that if the animal breaks through the 
firſt / it muy bo enught by one of the reſt. When 
it in firſt Wken; itemploys' the tail, which ib 
the grand inftrument of ſtrength, with great 
fores p but after” many unſucceſsful ſtruggies, 
the animal's trength is at laſt exhauſted. Then 
the natives approach their priſotier in boats, and 


blood. When he tras done ſtirring; they begin 


by tying up bis mouth, ahd with the ſime cord 
they faſten bis hend to hs tail; which laſt they 


bend back like u bow. However, they are not 
yer perfedtly ſecure from his fury); bat, it theit : 
ay 


gremer-ſafety, they tic his fore feet as well 
thoſe behind to the top of his back. Theſe 


precautions ure not uſeleſd; for if they were to 


out chem, die ereebdlle would ſoon recover 


jo” bene, 


. into ſubjectiori 


or bred up young is uſed to divett and ener- 
tain the great men of the eat k Uu e 


Vor. VII. | K 


1 * 


Tur tend Kn , 
in taking and timing the elephant; nor are 


over the ctocbdile. The manner of taking it 
in Siam is by throwing three or four ſtrong nets _ 


pierce him with their weapons in the moſt ten- 
der parts till he is weakened with the loſs of 


-, 
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managed like an horſe; a curb is put into its 


mouth, and the rider directs it as he thinks 
proper. Though aukwardly formed, it does 
not fail to proceed with ſome degree of ſwift- 
neſs; and is thought to move as faſt as ſome of 


the moſt unwieldy of our own atrimals; the hog 
or the cow. Some, indeed, aſſert that no ani- 


mal could eſcape it, but for its difficulty in 
turning; but to this reſource we could wiſh 


| none would truſt who are n 6 


themſelves i in danger. 


Along the riversof Aﬀrica this mi is finds | 


times taken in the ſaine manner as the ſhark; 


hook and ſtrong fortified line, which the cro- 
codile ſeizing and ſwallowing, is drawn along, 
floundering and ſtruggling until its ſtrength is 
quite exhauſted, when it is pierced in the belly, 
which is its tendereſt part; and thus after num- 
berleſs wounds is drawn aſhore. In this part 
of the world alſo, as well as at Siam, the-cro- 
codile makes an object of ſavage pomp near the 
palaces of their monarchs. Philips informs us, 
that at Sabi, on the ſlave coaſt, there are two 
pools of water near the royal palace, where 


crocodiles are bred, une Me in our 


Hangs e 


Several Europeans go together in a large 
boat, and throw out a piece of beef upon a 
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© Hithertoltiave dein deſcribing the crocodile 
us it is found in unpeopled countries, and un- 
diſturbed by frequent encounters with mankind. 
In this ſtate it is fierce and cruel, attacking every 


object that ſeems endued with motion: but in 


Egypt, and other countries long peopled, where 


the inhabitants are civilized, and the rivers fre- 


quented, this animal is ſolitary and fearful. So far 
from coming to attack a man, it finks at his ap- 


proach with the utmoſt precipitation; and, asif 
ſenſible of ſuperior power, ever declines the en- 


gagepent. We have ſeen more than one in- 
ſtance in Animated Nature ofthe contempt which 
at firſt the lower orders of the creation have for 
man, till they have experienced his powers of de- 
ſtruction. The lion and the tiger among beaſts, 
the whale among fiſhes, the albatroſs and the 
penguln among birds, meet the firſt encounters 


of man without dread or apprehenſion; but 


they ſoon learn to acknowledge his fuperiority; 
and take refuge from his power in the deepeſt 
faſtneſſes of Nature. This may account for the 
different characters which have been given us 
of the crocodile and the alligator by travellers 
at different times: ſome deſcribing them as 
harmleſs and fearful, as ever avoiding the 
ſight of a man, and preying only upon fiſhes ; 
others ranking them among the deſtroyers of 
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d Nature; deſeribing them as furniſhed. witli 
ſtren 50 and impelled by malignity to do, miſc. | 
chiet repreſenting them as the greateſt ens · | 
wies of mankind,, and particularly defixous 
ol human prey, The truth is, the animal has 
been juſtly deſcribed by both; being ſuch as ĩt 
is found in places differently peopled ot dif . 
ferently, civilized. Wherever the crocodile has, 
reigned long ,unmoleſted, it is there fierce, 
bold, and dangerous; whiateven it. has, een 
harraſſed by mankind, its retreats invaded, and. 
its numbers deſtroyed, ; it is there ngen 20d, 
inoffenſive. C00 i 
In ſome places, therefore, this nes? in 1 
Read of being) Formidable, is not only inoffen-, | | 
five, but is cheriſhed and admired. In the ri- 


ver San Domingo, the crocodiles are the moſt; 

inoffenſive animals in Nature; the children 

. play with them, and ride about on their backs; 2 | 

they even beat them ſometimes without receiv-, | 

ing the ſmalleſt i injury. It is true the inhabi- | 
f tants are very careful of this gentle breed, and 

conſider them as barmleſs domeſtics. | 

It is probable that the ſmellof muſk, which all | 

theſe animals exhale, may render them agreeable 

to the ſavages of that part of Africa. They are | 

| 

| 


often known to take .the part of this animal. 
which contains * muſk and wear t u a ge 
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fline übgut thei? pettdm, Travellers tre ack 
agfeed"tn what part of the body theſe muſk- 
bags at6'6ontajhed; ſoe ſay in the ears Tome, 
in the Parts of Fönerütion; but the maſt pro 
bable opimion ie, that this muſky ſubſtahee is 
amaffsd in gländs under tue legs and arms, 
From 'Whitſoever part of the body this odour 


tering the fleſt of the Whole ' with "ith 
taſte and fmell. The crocodiles "Refh is it 


beſt very bal tough esting; but une the 


muſk-Dags be ſeputated it is ſuſupportable. 
The Negroes themſelves cannot well digeſt the 


| fleſh; but then u crocodile's egg is to them 


the moſt. delicate morſel in the world. Even 
ſuvages Exhibit their epicures as well as wez 
and one of true tuſte will ſpare neither paint 
nor dinger to furniſh hithſelf wich bis favour: 
ite repaſt; For this reaſon, he often watches 


the places where the female comes to lay her 


eggs; and upon her reviring ſeizes the booty: 
All crocodiles breed near freſtr waters; and 
thoagh they ure ſometimes four in the fea; 
yet that may de corfidered rather as a place 
of encurſion than abode; They produee their 
young by eggs, as wis ſaid above; and for this 
purpoſe the female when ſhe cores to lay; 
chooſes à place by the fide of à river, or fois 
BY K 3 
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freſh water lake, to depoſit her brood in. She 


always pitches upon an extenſive ſandy ſhore, 


where ſhe may dig a hole without danger of de 
tection from the ground being freſh turned up. 
The ſhore muſt alſo be gentle and ſhelvingtothe 

water, for the greater convenience oftheanimal's | 
going and returning; and a convenient place 
muſt be found near the edge of the ſtream, that 
the young may have a ſhorter way to go. When 
all theſe requiſites are adjuſted, the animal is ſeen 
cautiouſly ſtealing up on ſhore ta depoſit her 
burthen. The preſence of a man, a beaſt, or 
even a bird, is ; ſufficient to deter her at that 
time; and if ſhe perceives any creature looking 


on, ſhe infallibly returns, If, however, nothing 


appears, ſhe then goes ta work, ſpratching up 
the ſand with her fore paws, and making a 
hole pretty deep in the ſhore. There ſhe de- 
poſits from eighty to an hundred eggs, of the 
ſize of a tennis-ball, and of the ſame figure, 
covered with a tough white ſkin like parchment, 
She takes above an hour to perform this taſk ; 
and then covering up the place ſo artfulhy thay 
it can ſcarcely be perceived, ſne goes back to 
return again the next day. Upon her return, 
with the ſame precaution as before, ſhe lays 
about the ſame number of eggs; and the day 


following alſo a like number; - Thus having 
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depoſited her whole quantity, and having co- 
vered them-cloſe up in the ſand, 'they are ſoon 
vivified by the heat of the ſun; and at the end 
of thirty days, the young ones begin to break 
open the ſhell. At this time, the female is 1n- 
ſtinctively taught that her young ones want 
relief; and ſhe goes up on land to ſcratch 
away the ſand and ſet them free. Her brood 
quickly avail themſelves of their liberty 3 a part 
run unguided to the water; another part aſcend 
the back of the female, and are carried thither 
in greater ſafety. But the moment they arrive 
at the water, all natural connexion is at an end: 
when the female has introduced het young to 
their natural element, not only ſhe, but the 
male, become among the number of their moſt 
formidable enemies, and devour as many of 
them as they ean. The whole brood ſeatters 
into different parts at the bottom; by far the 
greateſt number are deſtroyed; and the reſt 
find ſafety in their agility or minuteneſs. 

But it is not the crocodile alone that is thus 
found to thin their numbers; the eggs of 
this animal are not only a delicious feaſt to the 
ſavage, but are eagerly ſought aſter by every 
beaſt and bird of prey. The ichneumon was 
erected into a deity among the ancients for its 
ſucceſs in deſtroying the eggs of theſe monſters ; 

Es 
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een that ſpecies of the vulture called the 
Gallinazo is their moſt prevailing enemy. All | 
along the banks of great rivers, for thouſands 
of miles, the crocodile. is ſeen to propagate in 


numbers that would ſoon over-run the earth, 


but for the vulture, that ſeems appointed by 


Providence to abridge its fecundity. .. Theſe 


birds are ever found in greateſt numbers where 

| the crocodile is moſt' numerous; and hiding 
themſelves within the thick branches of the trees 
that ſhade the banks of the river, they watch the 
female i in filenge, gnd permit her to lay all her | 
eggs without interruption. Then when ſhe bas 


retired, they encourage each other with cries 


to the ſpoil ; and flocking all together upon the fo 


hidden treaſure, tear up the eggs, and devour 


them in a much quicker time than they were 
depoſited. Nor are they leſs diligent in at- 


tending the female while ſhe is carrying her 


| young to the water; for if any one of them - 
happens to drop by the way, it is ſure al re | 


ceive no mercy. 


Such is the extraordinary account given us. 


by late travellers of the propagation of this 

animal; an account adopted by Linnæus and 

| K. moſt learned Naturaliſts of the age ®. Yet, 
f 


one wight argue from the general * | 
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ol Nature, thyicencodilbts: devouring her own 
young when ſhe: gets to the water ſeeins | 
doubtful.” This may be a ſtory raiſed-fromithe 
idea of this animalꝰs rapacious cruelty; 
when, in fact, the crocodile only ſeems more 

oruel than ther animals, hecauſe it has more 
power to do miſchief, It is probabie that it is 
not more diveſted of parental tenderneſs than 
other ertatures; and I am the more led to think 


ſo from the peguliar formatjon of one of the | 


crocodile kind. "This is called the Open Bellied 
Crocodile, and is furniſhed with: a falſe belly like 
the opoſſum, where the young Ereep out and in 
as their dangers or 'neeeffiticy require, The 
crocodile thug furniſhed at leaſt Fannot be ſaid | 
to be an enemy to her own Young 8. ſince ſhe 
thus gives them more than parental protection. 
It is probable alſo that this Open Bellied ro · 
codile is viviparous, and foſters her young that 
are prematurely excluded in this ſecand womb, 
until they come to proper maturity, - 5 
How long the crocodile lives * are not 
eertainly informed; if we may believe Ariſtotle, 
it lives the age of a man; but the ancients ſo 
mach amuſed themſelves in inventing fables 
concerning this animal, that even truth from 
them is ſuſpicious. What we know for certain 
from the ancients is, that among the various 
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animals that were produced to fight in the am- 


phitheatre at Rome, the combat of the oro- 
codile was not wanting . Marcus Scaurus 
produced them livitig in his unriyalled exhi- 
bitions; and the Romans conſidered him as the 


beſt citizen, becauſe he furniſned them with the 


moſt expenſive entertainments. But entertain- 
ment at tha: NO ou was their only oo 
pation. C " Re 
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10 % Of the SALAMANDER. 

. "7 „ PF 3 
Ta REY have deſcribed a lizard we ; 
bred from heat, that lives in the flames, and 
feeds upon fire us its proper nouriſhment. A 
they ſaw every other element, the air, the earth, 
and water, inhabited, Fancy was ſet to work to 
find or make an inhabitant in fire; and thus to 
people every part of Nature. It vill be esd. 
leſs to ſay that there is no ſueh animal exiſting: 
and that, of all others, the modern Salamander 
has the ſmalleſt affinity to ſuch an abode. 

Whether the animal that now goes by the 
name of the ſalamander be the ſame with that 
deſeribed by Pliny, is a-doubt with me; but 
this is not a place for the diſcuſſion. It is ſuf. 
ficient to obſerve, that the modern falamander 
is an animal of the lizard kind, and under this 
name is comprehended a large tribe that all go 
by the ſame name. There have been not leſs 
than ſeven ſorts of this animal deſcribed by Seba; 
and to have ſome idea of the peculiarity of their 
figure, if we ſuppoſe'the tail of a lizard applied 
to the body of a frog, we ſhall not be far from 
preciſion; The common lizard is long, ſmall 
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and taper ; the ſalamander, like the frog, has 


its eyes towards the back of the head; like 


the frog, its ſnout is round and not pointed, 
and its belly thick and ſwolen. The claws of 
its toes are ſhort and feeble; its {kin rough; 


and the tongue, unlike that of the ſmalleſt of 


the lizard kind, in which it is nr ores, 
is ſhort, and adhering to the under jaw. 

But it is not in figure that this ie 
differs from the reſt of the lizard tribe for-it 
ſeems. to differ in nature and conformation.” In 
nature it is unlike, being an heavy, torpid ani- 
mal ; whereas the lizard tribe are active, reſtleſs, 
and ever in motion: in conformation: it is un- 
like, as the ſalamander is produced alive from 
the body of i its parent, and is completely formed 
the moment gf ity excluſion. It differs from 
them alſo in its general reputation of being ve- 
nomous : however, no trials that have been hi- 
therto made i 15 n a * 
report. 

Not only this, but wang: chen ef ah lizard 
tribe are ſaid to have venom; but it were to be 
wiſhed that mankind, for their own. happineſs, * 
would examine into the foundation of this re- 
proach. By that means many of them, that are 
now ſhunned and deteſted, might be found in- 
offenlive; their figure, inſtead of exciting either 
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mate the general Tcene of Nature; and ſpecu- 
lation might examine their mannets in con- 


fidence and ſecurity. - Certain it is, that all of 


the lizard kind with which we are acquainted. 


in this country, are perſectly harmleſs; and it 
rr 
only the Newt: but the Saake and the Blind- 


worm, as fraught with the moſt deſtructive 
poiſon. At preſent we have got over theſe pre · 
judices; and, it is probable, that, if other nations 


made the ſame efforts for information, it would 


be found, that the malignity of moſt, if not all, 
of the lizard tribe, was only in the imagibation. 


With reſpect to the Salamander, the whole 
tribe, from the Moron to the Gekko, are ſaid 


to be venomous to the laſt, degree; yet, when 
experiments have been tried, no arts, no pro- 
vocations, could.excite theſe animals to the rage 
of biting. They ſeem: timid. and inoffenſive, 
only living upon worms and inſects; quite 


deſtitute of fangs, like the viper; their teeth 
are ſo very ſmall, that they are hardly able to 


inflict a wound. But as the teeth are thus in- 


capable of offending, the people of the coun- 
tries where they are found have recourſe to a 


venomous ſlayer, which, they ſuppoſe, iffues 
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from the animal's mouth; they alſo tells us of 4 
venom iſſuing from the claws i: even Linnæus 


ſeems to acknowledge the fact; but thinks it 


a probable ſuppoſition that this venom may 


proceed from their urine. 


Of all animals, the Gekko is - at no 
torious for its powers of miſchief: yet, we are 
told by thoſe who load it with that calumny, 
that it is very friendly to man, and though ſup- 
plied with the moſt deadly virulence;/ is yet 
never known to bite. It would be abſurd in us; 
without experience, to pronounce upon the 
noxious or inoffenſive qualities of animals: yet 
it is moſt probable, from an inſpection of the 
teeth of lizards, and from their inoffenſive qua- 
lities, in Europe, that the gekko has been un- 
juſtly accuſed ; and that its ſerpent-like figure 
has involved it in one common en Rt 


ſerpents. 


The ſalamander beſt known: in Europe, Is 
from eight to eleven inches long, uſually black, 
ſpotted with yellow; and when taken in-the 
hand, feeling cold to a great degree. There are 
ſeveral kinds. Our Black Water Newtisreckoned 
among the number. The idle report of its 
being inconſumable in fire, has cauſed many of 
theſe poor animals to be burnt ; but we cannot 
ſay as philoſophical martyrs; ſince ſcarce any 
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philoſopher could think it neceſſary to make 
the experiment. When thrown into the fire, 
the animal is ſeen to burſt with the heat of its 
ſituation, and to eject its fluids, We are gtavely 
told, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, that this 
is a method the animal n to W the 
flames! 

When examined 8 the ener 
exhibits little difference from other animals of 
the lizard kind. It is furniſned with lungs 
that ſometimes ſerve for the offices of breathing; 


with a heart that has its communications open, 


ſo that the animal cannot eaſily be drowned. 
The ovary in the female is double the fize of 
what it is in others of this tribe; and the male is 
furniſhed with four tefticuli inftead of two. But 
what deſerves particular notice is the manner of 
this animal's s bringing forth its young alive *. 


The ſalamander,” ſays my author, begins 
« to-ſhew itſelf in ſpring, and chiefly during 


« heavy rains. When the warm weather re- 
* turns, it diſappears; and never leaves its hole, 
« during either great heats or ſevere colds, 
« both which it equally fears. When taken in 


the hand, it appears like a lump of ice; it 


*« conſequently loves the ſhade, and is found 


* Atta Hafnienſia, ann 1676. Obſerv. 12. Memoires de 
Academie Royale de Sciences, tom. ii. part 3, p. 80. 
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A at che feet of old trees — with-Binids: 
Wood at the bottom. It is fond of running 
4 along new plowed: grounds; probably to ſeek 
for worms, which, are its ordinary food. Ona 
| « of theſe,” continues! my atithor, | <Þ'todk* 
i alive ſome: years agb in a ditch that had been 
lately made. I laid it at the foot of the ſtairs 
upon comintz home, and chere it diſgorged 
from the throat a worm three inclies long, 
10 that lived for at hour aftet, though woptided 
«« as, I ſoppoſe by the teeth of the animal. 1 
« afterwards cut up another of theſe lizards, 
and ſaw not leſs than fifty yyung ones, re- 
<« all alive: and actively running about the 
« roοm. “ It were to he wiſhed the author had 
uſed another word befide that of worm; as we 
now are in deubt whether be means a real 
worm, or a young animal of the lizard ſpecies: 
had he been more explicit, and had it appeared 
that it was a real young lizard, which I take to 
be his meaning, we might here ſee a wonder of 
Nature, brought to the proof which many have 
aſſerted, - and many have thought proper to 
deny: I mean the refuge which the young of 
the ſhark, the lizard; and the viper kinds, are 
- faidtotake, by running down the throat of the 
parent, wy there finding a temporary * 
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The fact indeed, an a little extraordinary ;- 


and yet it is ſo frequently atteſted by ſome, and 


even believed by others, whoſe authority is re- 


ſpectable, among the number of whom we find 
Mr. Pennant, that the argument of 8 


muſt give way to the weight of authority. 


However this be, there is no doubt of tha 
animals being viviparous, and producing above 
fifty at a time. They come from the parent 
in full perfection, and quickly leave her to ſhift 
for themſelves. Theſe animals, in the lower 
ranks of Nature, want ſcarce any help when 
excluded ; theyiſoon complete the little circle 
of their education; and in a day or two are 
capable of ding all the arts of ſubſiſtence 


and evaſion practiſed by their kind. 


They are all amphibious, or at leaſt are 
found capable of ſubſiſting in either element, 
when placed there: if thoſe taken from land 
are put into water, they continue there in 
ſeeming health; and, on the contrary, thoſe 


taken from the water will live upon land. In 


water, however, they {xhidit a greater variety 
in their appearance; and what is equally won- 
derful with the reſt of their hiſtory, during 


the whole ſpring and ſummer this water lizard 
changes its ſkin every fourth or fifth day; and 


during the winter every fifteen days. This 
Vor. | L 
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bi operation they perform by means of the mouth 
and the claws; and it ſeems a work of no ſmall 
difficulty and pain, The caſt ſkins are free- 
quently ſeenfloating onthe ſurface of the water: 
they are ſometimes ſeen alſo with a part of their 
old ſkin, ſtill. ticking to one of their limbs, 
which they have not been able to get rid of; 
. and thus, like a man with a boot half drawn, 
in ſome. meaſure crippled in their own ſpoils. 
This alſo often corrupts, and thre leg drops off; 
but the animal does not ſeem to feel the want of 
it, for the loſs of a limb to all the lizard kind 
is but a trifling calamity. They can live ſeveral 
hours even after the loſs of their head: and for 
ſome time under diſſection, all the parts of this 
animal ſeem to retain life: but the tail is the 
part that longeſt retains its motion. Salt ſeems 
to be much more efficacious in deſtroying theſe 
animals, than the knife; for, upon being ſprink- 
led with ir, the whole body emits a viſcous li- 
quor, and the lizard dies ig three n 
great agonies. 
- The whale.of the. M dee d . 
nacious of life in another reſpect, and the ſala- 
mander among the number. They ſuſtain the 
want of food in a ſurpriſing manner. One of 
them, brought from the Indies, lived nine 
months, without any other food than what it 
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received from licking a piece of earth on which 
it was brought over : another, was kept by 
Seba in an empty vial for ſix months, with- 
out any nouriſhment'; and Redi talks of a large 
one, brought from Africa; 'that lived for eight 
months, without taking any nouriſhment what- 
ever. Indeed, as many of this kind, both ſala - 
manders and lizapds, are torpid, or nearly ſo, 
during the winter, the loſs of their appetite for 
ſo long a time is the leſs ſurpriſing, + 

* /Phil, Tranſ. ann. 166. N. 21, art. 7. 
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Of the Cameron, the lob, and 
2 "Lizards of different Kinds. ed " 


Ir. were to be wiſhed that animals Had 1 
ſo claſſed, that by the very mentioning their 
rank, we ſhould receive ſome infi ght into thelr 
hiſtory. This I have endeavoured i in möſt in- 
ſtances; but in the preſent chapter all method 
is totally unſerviceable. Here diſtribution gives 
no general ideas: for ſome of the animals to be 
here mentioned, produce by eggs; ſome by 
ſpawn; and ſome are viviparous. The peculiar 
manner of propagating in each, is very in- 
diſtinctly known. The Iguana and the Came- 
leon, we know bring forth eggs; ſome others 
alſo produce in the ſame manner: but of the 
reſt, which naturaliſts make amount to above 
fifty, we have but very indiſtinct information. 
# Tn the former diviſions of this tribe, we had 
to obſerve upon animals, formidable from their 
ſize, or diſguſting - from their frog-like head 
and appearance; m the preſent diviſion, all 
the animals are either beautiful to the eye, or 
grateful to the appetite. The lizards, properly 
ſo called, are beautifully painted and mottled; 
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their frolicſome agility is amufing to thoſe who 

F are familiar with their appearance; and the 
great affection which ſome of them ſhew to 
man, ſhould in ſome meaſure, be repaid with 
kindneſs. © Others, ſuch ag the Iguank, though 
not poſſeſſed of beauty, are very ſerviceable, | 3 
furniſhing one of the moſt luxurious feaſts the 
tropical climates can boaſt of, Thoſe treated 
of before were objects of curioſity, becauſe 
they were apparently objects of 1 Wo moſt 
of theſe here mentioned have either uſe 5 
beauty to engage us. | 

Directly dessending from the dan we 
find the Cordyle, the Tockay, and the Teju- 
guacu, all growing leſs in order, as I have 
named them, Theſe fill up the chaſm to be 
found between the crocodile and the African 
iguana. 6 
The Iguans, which deſerves our notice, is 1 
about five feet long, and the body aþout as 
thick as one's thigh: the ſkin is covered with 
ſmall ſcales, like. thoſe of a ſerpent; and the 
back is furniſhed with a row of prickles, that 3 
ſtand up, like the teeth of a ſaw: the eyes 
ſeem to be but half opened, except when the 
animal is angry, and then they appear large 
and ſparkling: both the Jaws are full of very 
ſharp teeth, and the bite is dangerous though 
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the iguana, as we do in purſuit of the pheaſant | 
or the hare. In the beginning of the ſeaſon, 
when the great floods of the tropical climates 
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mous, for it never lets looſe till it i 
killed. The male has a ſkin hanging under his 
throat, which reaches down to his breaſt; and, 
when diſpleaſed, he puffs it up like a bladder: 
he is oné third larger and ſtronger than the 
female; though the ſtrength of either avails 
them little towards their defence. The males 


g are aſh- coloured, and the females are green. 


The fleſh of theſe may be confidered' as the 
greateſt delicacy of Africa and Ameriea; / and 
the ſportſmen of thoſe climates go out to hunt 


are paſt away, and vegetation ſtarts intq uni» 
yerſal verdure, the ſportſmen are ſeen, with a 
nooze and a ſtick, wandering along the ſides of 


the rivers, to take the iguana, This animal, 


though apparently formed for combat, is the 

moſt harmleſs creature of all the foreſt; it lives 
among the trees, or ſports in the water, without 
ever offering to offend: there, having fed upon 
the: flowers of the mahot, and the leayes of the 


mapou, that grow along the banks of the ſtream, 


it goes to repoſe upon the branches of the trees 
that hang over the water. Upon land the 
animal is ſwift of foot; but when once in poſs 
ſeſſion of a tree, it ſeems conſcious of the ſecu · 
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rity of its fitwation, and never: offers to tir." 
There the ſportſman. eaſily finds it, and as 


eaſily faſtens his nooſe round its neck: if the 
head be placed in ſuch a manner that the nooſe 


cannot readily be faſtened, by hitting the animal 


a blow on the noſe with the ſtick; it lifts the _. 
head, and offers it in ſome meaſure to the nooſe, 

In this manner, and alſo by the tail, the i Iguana | 
is dragged from the trees, and Le by re. 


_ peated blows on the head. 


The Cameleon is a very different FORE 4 
as the iguana ſatisfies the appetites of the epi- 
cure; this is rather the feaſt vf the philoſopher. 


Like the crocodile, this little animal proceeds 


froth an egg; and it alſo nearly reſembles that 
formidable creature in form: hut it differs 
widely in its ſize and its appetites ; being not 
above eleven inches long, and delighting to fit 
upon trees, being afraid of ſerpents, from which 
it is unable to eſcape on the ground. | 
The head of a large cameleon is almoſt two 
inches long; and from thence to the beginning | 
of the tail, four and an half: the tail is five 
inches long, and the feet two and an half: the 
thickneſs of the body is different at different 


times; for ſometimes, from the back to the 


belly, it is two inches, and ſometimes but one; 


for it can blow itſelf up, and eontruct itſelf; at 
oh | 
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pleaſure. This ſwelling and contraction is not 


only of the back and Wel. but of the legs and 


tail. : 


"Theſe different tumours do not proceed 7 | 
a dilatation of the breaſt in breathing, which 


riſes and falls by tuxns; but are very irregular, 


and ſeem; adopted meerly from caprice, . The 
cameleon is often ſeen, as it were, blown up for 
two hours together; and then it continues 
growing leſs and leſs inſenſibly; for the dilata- 


tion is always more quick and viſible than the 


contraction. In this laſt ſtate the animal ap- 


pears extremely lean; the ſpine, of the back 


ſtems ſharp, and all the ribs may be counted 3 
likewiſe the tendons of the legs and arms way | 


be ſeen very diſtinctly. ONS 


This method of puffing itſelf up, is e ta | 


that in pigeons, whoſe crops are ſometimes 
greatly diſtended with air. The cameleon has 


a power of driving the air it breathes over every, 


part af the body: however, it oply gets between 
the {kin and the muſcles; for the muſcles them- 


ſelyes are never ſwolen. The ſkin is very cold | 


to the touch; and though the animal ſeems. ſo. 
lean, there is no feeling the beating of the heart. 
The ſurface. of the ſkin is unequal, and has a. 
grain not unlike ſhagreen, but very ſoft, be · 
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poliſhed.” Some of theſe little protuberances 
are as large as a pin's head, on the arms, legs, 
belly and tail ; but on the ſhoulders. and head 


they are of an oval figure, and x little larger: 


thoſe under the throat are ranged in the form 
of a chaplet, from the lower lip to the breaſt. 
The colour of all theſe eminences, when the 


cameleon is at reſt in a ſhady place, is of a 
bluiſh grey, and the | ſpace between. is af 4 * 


pale red and yellow. | 
But when the animal is removed into the 1 
then comes the wonderful part of its hiſtory. | 
At firſt it appears to ſuffer no change of colour, 
its greyiſh ſpots Kill continuing the ſame: but 


the whole ſurface ſoon ſeems. to imbibe the 


rays of light; and the ümple colouring of the 


body changes into a variety of beautiful hues. 


Wherever the light comes upon the body, it is 
of a tawny brown; but that part of the kin 
on which the ſun does not ſhine, changes into 
ſeveral brighter colours, pale yellow, or vivid 
crimſon ;. which form ſpots of the fize of half 
one's finger: ſome of theſe deſcend from the 
ſpine half way down the back; and others 
appear on the fides, arms, and tail. When 
the ſun has done ſhining, the original grey 
colour returns by degrees, and covers all the 


dody. Sometimes the animal becomes all over 
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ſpotted with brown ſpots, of a greeniſh caſt, 
When it is wrapped up in a white linen cloth. 


for two or three minutes, the natural colour 
becomes much ligher 5 but not quite white, as 
ſome authors have pretended: however, from 
hence it muſt not be concluded that the ca- 


meleon aſſumes the colour of the objects which 
it approaches; this is entirely an error, and pro- 


Vably has taken its riſe from the E 2 
changes it appears to undergo, _—_ Y 


| Le Bruyn, in his Voyage to the Lat has | 
given us a very ampledeſcription of the catne- 
leon. During his ſtay at Smyrna, he boughy 


ſeveral of this kind, and, to try how Jong they 


could live, kept four of them in a cage, per- 


mitting them at times to run about the houſe, 
The freſh ſea: breeze ſeemed to give them moſt 
ſpirits and Vivacity; they opened their mouths 
to take it in: he: never perceived that they eat 
any thing, except now and then a fly, which 
they took half an hour to ſwallow : he obſerved 
their colour often to change, three or four times 
ſucceſſively, without being able to find out any 
_ cauſe for ſuch alterations: their common colour 
he found to be grey, or rather a pale mouſe 
colour; but its moſt frequent changes were into 
a beautiful green, ſpotted with yellow : ſome- 
| times the animal'was marked all over with dark' 
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brown; and this often changed into a lighter 

brown: ſome colours, however, it never aſ- 

famed; and, contrary to what was ſaid above, 

he found red to be among the number.. 
Though our traveller took-the utmoſt care, 

he was unable to preſerve any of them alive 

above five months; and many of them died in 


four. When the cameleon changes place, and 


attempts to deſcend from an eminence, it moves 
with the utmoſt precaution, advancing one leg 
very deliberately before the other, ſtill ſecuring 
itſelf by holding whatever it can graſp by the 
tail. It ſeldom opens the mouth, except for 
freſti air; and when that is ſupplied, diſcovers 
its ſatisfaction by its motions, and the frequent 
changes of its colour. The tongue is ſometimes 
darted out after its prey, which is flies; and 
this is as long as the whole body. The eyes are 
remarkably little, though they ſtand out of the 
head: they have a ſingle eye- lid, like a cap with 


a hole in the middle, through which the fight 


of the eye appears, which is of a ſhining brown; 
and round it there is a little circle of a gold 
colour: but the moſt extraordinary part of their 
conformation is, that the animal often moves 


one eye, when the other is entirely at reſt ; * 


nay; \ ſometimes one eye will ſeem to look 
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ward; and one will d nr eee 


other regards the earth. ö Rats 
To this claſs: of — eee 


Dingen moſt terrible animal, but moſt pro- 
bably not of Nature's formation. Of this death- 
dealing creature all people have read; and the 


moſt barbarous countries, to this day, paint it 
to the imagination in all its terrors, and fear to 
meet it in every foreſt. It is not enough that 
Nature has furniſhed thoſe countries with poi- 
ſons of various malignity; with ſerpents forty 


Feet long; with elephants, lions, and tigers, to 


make their ſituation really dangerous; the ca- 
— — ——— 
"new terrors; and {carce:a ſavage is found, that 
does not talk of winged ſerpents of immoderata 
length, flying away with the camel or the rhino. 
coeros, or deſtroying mankind by a ſingle glare. 
HFappily, however, ſuch ravagers are no where 


found to exiſt at preſent; and the whole race of 


The Flying Lizard of Java . 1 | 


dragons is dwindled down to the Flying Lizard, 

a little harmleſs creature, that only preys upon 
inſets, and even ſeems to embelliſh. the foreſt 
with its beauty. 


fruit- trees, and feeds upon flies, ants, but- 


terflies, and other ſmall inſects. It is a very 
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any reſpect. Gentil, in his Voyage round the 
World, affirms, that he has ſeen theſe lizards, 
at the iſland of Java, in the Eaſt Indies. He 


obſerved they fle very ſwiftly. from tree to 


tree; and having killed one, he could not but 


admire the ſcin, which was painted with ſeveral 


beautiful colours: it was a foot in length, and 
had four paws, like the common lizards; but 
its head was flat, and had n ſmall hole in the 


thoſe of a flying fiſh. About the neck were a 
fort of wattles, not unlike thoſe of cocks, which 


gave it nodiſagreeable appearance. He intended 
to have preſerved it, in order to bring it into 
Europe; but it was corrupted by the heat, before 
the cloſe of the day: however, they have ſince 
been brought into England, and ate now com- 
mon enough in the cabinets of the curious. 


The laſt animal of the lizard kind that I ſhall 
mention, is the Chalcidian Lizard of Aldro- 
vandus, very improperly called the Seps, by 
modern hiſtorians. This animal ſeems to make 


the ſhade that ſeparates the lizard, from the 


ſerpent race. It has four legs, like the lizard; 


but ſo ſhort, as to be utterly unſerviceable in 


walking: it has a long ſlender body, like the 


ſerpent; and it is ſaid to have the ſerpent's ma- 
lignity alſo. The fore legs are very near the 
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middle; the wings were very thin, and reſembled 
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head; the hind legs are placed far backward ; 


but before and behind they ſeem rather uſeleſs 


incumbrances; than inſtruments ſerving to aſſiſt 
the animal in its motions, or in providing for 


its ſubſiſtence. Theſe animals are found above 


three feet long, and thick in proportion, with 
a large head and pointed ſnout. The whole 
body is covered with ſcales; and the belly is 
white, mixed with blue. It has four crooked 


teeth, as alſo a pointed tail, which, however, 


can inflict no wound, Whether the teeth be 
ſimilar to the viper's fangs, we are, not told; 
though Volteranus ſays, they are coyered with 


means a venom-bag, which is found at the 
root of the teeth of all ſerpents that are poi- 


ſonous. It is viviparous; fifteen young ones 


having been taken alive out of its belly. Upon 


the whole, it appears to bear a ſtrong affinity 
to the viper; eee e 


may be dangerous. 
| gh 


a membrane; by which I am apt to think be 
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"CHAP. vii. 


55 is of Srurzurs in General. 2 


Wr now come to a tribe that not only their | 


deformity, their venom, their ready malignity 
but alfo our prejudices, and our very religion, 
have taught us to deteſt. The ſerpent has from 


the beginning been the enemy of man; and it 
has hitherto continued to terrify and annoy 


him, notwithſtanding all the arts which have 


been practiſed to deftroy it. Formidable in 


itſelf, it deters the invader from the purſuit ; 


and from its figure capable of finding ſhelter in 


a little ſpace, it is not eafily diſcoyered by thoſe 
who would venture to try the encounter. Thus 
poſſeſſed at once of potent arms and/inacceflible 


or ſecure retreats, it baffles all the arts of man, 


though never ſo earneſtly bent upon its de- 
ſtruction. 

For this reaſon, there is ſcarce a country in 
the world that does not ftill give birth to this 


poiſonous brood, that ſeem formed to quell 


human pride, and repreſs the boaſts of ſecurity. 
Mankind have driven the lion, the tiger, and 


the wolf from their vicinity; but the ſnake and 


the viper ftill defy their power, and frequently 
puniſh their inſolence. 
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Their numbers, howeyer, are thinnetl; by 
human aſſiduity; and it is poſſible ſome of the 
kinds are wholly deſtroyed. In none of the 
countries of Europe are they ſufficiently nume. 
rous to be truly terrible; the philoſopher can 
meditate in the fields without danger, and the 
lover ſeek the grove without fearing any wounds 


that has been aſcribed to European ſerpents of 


old, is now utterly unknown; there are not 


above three or four kinds that are dangerous, 
and their poiſon operates in ll in the ſame 


manner. A burning pain in the part, eaſily re- 
movable by timely applications, is the worſt 
effet that we experience from the bite of the 
moſt venomous ſerpents of Europe. The 
drowſy death, the ſtarting of the blood from 
every pore, the inſatiable and burning thirſt, the 


melting down the ſolid maſs of the whole form 


into one heap of putrefaction, theſe are horrors 

with which we are entirely unacquaintedt. 
But though we have thus reduced theſe dan- 
| gers, having been incapable of wholly. remoy- 
ing them, in other parts of the world they {till 
rage with all their ancient malignity. | Nature 
| ſeems to have placed them as centinels to deter 
mankind from ſpreading too widely, and from 
king new abodes. till * have ee 
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iltivated thoſe at home. In the warm coun- 
tries that lie within the tropic, as well.as.i in the 
cold regions of the north; whete the inhabitants 
are few, tlie ſerpents propagate in equal pro- 
portion. But of all countries, thoſe regions 
have them in the greateſt abundance where the 
fields are unpeopled and fertile, and'where the 
climate ſupplies warmth and humidity. All 
along the ſwampy banks of the tiver Niger or 
Oroonoko, where the ſan is hot, the foreſts 
thick, and the men but few, the ſerpents cling * 
among the branches of the trees in infinite num- 
bers, and carry on ah unceaſing war againſt all 


+ other animals in their vicinity. Travellers have 


aſſured us that they have often ſeen large ſnakes 


twining round the trunk of a tall tree, encom- 


paſſing it like a wreath, and thus riſing and de- 
ſcending at pleaſpre. In theſe coyntries, there- 
fore, the ſerpent is too formidable to become 
an object of curioſity, for it excites much more 


violent ſenſations. 


We are not, therefore, to reject as wholly a 


4 bulous; the accounts left us by the ancients of the 
terrible devaſtations committed by a fingle ſer- 


pent. It i 1s probable, i in early times, when the arts 

were little known, and mankind were but thinly 

ſcattered over the earth, that ſerpents, conti- 

nuing undiſturbed poſſeſſors of the foreſt, grew 
Vor. VI. | M 
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to an amazing magnitude; and every. other tribs 
of anitnals fell before them. It then might have 
happened, that ſerpents reigned the tyrants of 
a diſtri for centuries together. To animals 
of this kind, grown by time and rapacity to an 
hundred or an hundred and fifty feet in length, 
the lion, the tiger, and even the elephant itſelf, 
were but feeble opponents. The dreadful mon- 
ſter ſpread deſolation round him; every creature 
that had life was devoured, or fled to a diſtance. 
That horrible tor which even the comoneſt 
and the moſt harmleſs ſnakes are ſtill found to 
diffuſe, might, in theſe larger ones, decome 
too powerful for any living being to withſtand; 
and while they preyed without diſtinction, they 
might thus alſo have. poiſoned the atmoſphere 
around them. In this manner, having for ages 
lived in the hidden and unpeopled foreſt, and 
finding, as their appetites were more powerful, 
thequantity of their prey decreafing; it is poſſible 
they might venture boldly from their retreats, 
into the more cultivated parts of the country, 
and carry conſtetnation among mankind; a8 
they had before 'defolation among the lower 
' Tanks of Nature. We have many hiſtories of 
antiquity, preſenting us ſuch a picture; arid 
exhibiting a whole nation finking under the 
ravages of a ſingle ſerpent. At that time man 
had not learned the art of uniting the efforts of 
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ſaw the ſkin, that it was an hundred and twenty 
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many, to effect one great purpoſe. - Oppoſing 


multitudes only added new victims to the ge- 
neral calamity, and increaſed mutual embar- 


raſſment and terror. The animal was therefore 


to de ſingly oppoſed by him who had the greateſt 


ftrength, the beſt armour, and the moſt un- 
daunted courage. In ſuch an encounter, hun- 
dreds muſt- have fallen ; till one, more lucky 
than the reft, by a fortunate blow, or by taking 
the monſter in its torpid interval, and ſurcharged 
with ſpoil, might kill; and thus rid his country 
of the deſtroyer. Such was the original oc- 
eupation of heroes; and thoſe who firſt obtained 


that name; from their deftroying the ravagers 


of the earth; gained it much more defervedly 
than their ſucceſſors, who acquired their repu- 
tation only for theirſkill indeftroyingeach other. 
But as we deſcend 'into more enlightened anti- 
quity, we find theſe animals leſs formidable, 
as being attacked in a more ſucceſsful manner. 
We are told, that while Regulus led his army 
along the banks of the river Bagrada in Africa, an 


enormous ſerpent diſputed his paſſage over. We 


are aſſured by Pliny, who ſays that he himſelf 


feet long, and that it had deſtroyed many of the 

army. Art laſt, however, the battering engines 

were brought out againſt it; and theſe aſſailing 
- M 2 
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it at a diſtance, it was ſoon deſtroyed. - Its ſpoils 
were carried to Rome, and the general was de- 
ereed an ovation for his ſucceſs. There are, 
perhaps, few facts better aſcertained in hiſtory 
than this: an ovation was a remarkable honour; 
and was given only for ſome ſingle exploit, that 
did not deſerve a triumph: no hiſtorian wonld 
offer to invent that part of the ſtory at leaſt, 
without being ſubject to the moſt ſhameful de- 
tection. The ſkin was kept for ſeveral years 
after in the Capitol; and Pliny ſays, he ſaw it 
there: ow, though Pliny was a credulous 
writer, he was by no means a fuſſe one; and 
whatever he ſays he has ſeen, we may very 
ſafely rely on. At preſent, indeed, ſuch ravages 
from ſerpents are ſcarce ſeen in any part of the 
world ; not but that in Africa and America 
ſome - of them- are powerful enough to brave 
the aſſaults of men to this day. 2 
But happily for us, we are placed at fuch a 
diſtance as to take a view of this tribe, without 
fearing for our ſafety; we can ſurvey their impo- 
tent malignity with the ſame delight with which 
the poet deſcribes the terrors of a dead monſter. 

Nequeant explert corda tuendo | 
- Terribiles oculos villofaque ſetis peftore, 

To us their ſlender form, their undulating 
motion, their vivid colouring, their horrid 
ſtench, their forky tongue, and their envenomed 
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| fangs, are totally harmleſs; and in this country - 


their uſes even ſerve to counterbalance the miſ- 
chief they ſometimes occaſion. 

If we take a ſurvey of ſerpents in general, 
they have marks by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from all the reſt of Animated Nature. They 
have the length and the ſuppleneſs of the eel, 
but want fins to ſwim with; they have the ſcaly 
covering and pointed tail of the lizard, but 
they want legs to walk with; they have the 
crawling motion of the worm, but, unlike that 
animal, they have lungs to breathe with : like 
all the reptile kind, they are reſentful, when of- 


fended; and Nature has ſupplied them with 


terrible arms to revenge every injury. 

Though they are poſſeſſed of very different 
degrees of malignity, yet they are all formidable 
to man, and have a ſtrong ſimilitude of form to 
each other; and it will be proper to mark the 
general characters before we deſcend to par- 
ticulars. With reſpect to their conformation, 
all ſerpents have a very wide mouth, in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the head; and what is 
very extraordinary, they can gape and ſwallow 


the head of another animal which is three times 


as big as their own. I have ſeen a toad taken 
out of the belly of a ſnake, at Lord Spencer's, 


near London, the body of which was thrice the | 
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diameter of the animal that ſwallowed it. How, 
ever, it is no way ſurpriſing that the ſkin of the 
ſnake ſhould ſtretch to receive ſo large a morſel; 
the wonder ſeems how the jaws could take it in, 
To explain this, it muſt be obſerved that the 
_ Jaws of this animal do not open as ours, in the 
manner of a pair of hinges, where bones are 
applied to bones and play upon one another; on 
the contrary, the ſerpent's jaws are held together 
at the roots by a ſtretching muſcular ſkin ; by 
which means they open as widely as the adi 
chooſes to ſtretch them, and admit of a prey 
much thieker than the ſnake's own body, The 
throat, like ſtretching leather, dilates to admit 
the morſel ; the ſtomach receives it in part; 
and the reſt remains in the gullet, till putfefuc. 
tion and the j Juices ( or the ——_ body rants tq 
diſſolve it. 

As to the teeth, I will talk more of them 
when I come to treat of the yiper's poiſon ; _ 
it will be ſufficient here to obſerve, that ſome 
ſerpents have fangs, or canine teeth, and others 
are without them. The teeth in all are crooked 
and hollow; and, by a peculiar contrivance, 
are capable of being erected or depreſſed at 
pleaſure. 

Theeyes of all ſerpents are ſmall, if compared 
to the length of the body; and though'dif- 
ferently coloured in 8 kinds, yet the 
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appearance of all is malign and heavy; and 
from their known qualities, they ſtrike the- 
imagination with the idea of a creature me- 
ditating miſchief. In ſome, the upper eye · lid 
is wanting, and the ſerpent winks only with 
that below ; in others the animal has a nicti- 
tating membrane or ſkin, reſembling that which 
is found in birds, which keeps the eye clean, 
and preſeryes the fight. The ſubſtance of 
the eye in all is hard and horny; the cry- 
ſtaline humour occupying a great part of the 
The holes for hearing are very viſible in all: 


but there are no conduits for ſmelling; though 
it is probable that ſome of them enjoy that ſenſe 


in tolerable perfeQion. 

The tongue in all theſe animals is long and 
forky. It is compoſed of two long fleſhy ſub- 
ſtances, which terminate in ſharp points, and 
are very pliable. At the root it is connected 
very ſtrongly to the neck by two tendong, that 
give it a variety of play. Some of the viper 
kind have tongues a fifth part of the length of 
their bodies; they are continually darting them 
out, but they are entirely. harmleſs, and only 
terrify thoſe who are ignorant of the real fitua- 
— of their poiſon. 

If from the jaws we go gn to the fauler we 
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Mall find it very wide for the animal's ſize, and 
capable of being diſtended to a great degree; 
at the bottom of this lies the ſtomach, which 


is not ſo capacious, and receives only a part of 


the prey, while the reſt continues in the gullet 
for digeſtion. When the ſubſtance in the ſto- 
mach is diſſolved into chyle, it paſſes into the 
inteſtines, and from thence goes to nouriſhment, 


or to be excluded by the vent. 
Like moſt other animals, ſerpents are lips 


niſhed with lungs, which I ſuppoſe are ſervice- 
able in breathing, though we cannot perceive. 


the manner in which this operation is per- 


formed ; for though ſerpents are often ſeen ap- 


Neu to draw in their breath, yet we cannot 
find the ſmalleſt ſigns of their ever reſpiring it 
again. Their lungs however are long and large, 
and doubtleſs are neceſſary to promote their 


languid circulation. The heart is formed as in 


the tortoiſe, the frog, and the lizard kinds, ſo 
as to work without the aſſiſtance of the lungs. 


It is fingle, the | greateſt part of the blood 
flowing from the great vain to the great artery g 


by the ſhorteſt courſe. By this contrivance of 


Nature we eaſily gather two conſequences; that 


ſnakes are amphibious, being equally capable 


of living on land and in the water; and, that 


alſo they are torpid in winter, like the bat, the 
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lizard, - and other animals formed in che fame 
manner. 

. anjwils Abe for the 
emiſſion of the urine and the faces, and for the 


purpoſes' of generation. The inſtrument” of 
generation in the male is double, being forked 


like the tongue; the ovaries in the female are 


double alſo; and the aperture is very large, 
in order to receive the double inſtrument of the 
male. They copulate in their retreats; and it 
is ſaid by the ancients, that in this rack 
they appear like one ſerpent with two heads ; 
but how far this remark is founded in truth; I 
0 3 iner ee can reſolve 
me. | 
As 8 body of this animal is long, Blender, 
and capable of bending 1 in every direction, the 
number of joints in the back-bone are numerous 
beyond what one would imagine. In the gene- 
rality of quadrupedes, they amount to not above 


thirty or forty; in the ſerpent kind they amount 


to an hundred and forty-five from the head. to 


the vent, and twenty - five more from that to the 


tail v. The number of theſe joints muſt give 
the back-bone a ſurpriſing degree of pliancy; 
but this is ftill increaſed by the manner in 
which each of theſe joints are locked into the 
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other. In man and quadrupedes, the flat ſur, 
faces of the bones are laid one againſt the other, 
and bound tight by finews; but in ſerpents 
the bones play ane within the other like ball 
and ſocket, fa that they have full motion upon 
each other in every direction *, Thus if a man 
were to form a machine compoſed of ſo many 
zoints as are found in the back of a ſerpent, he 
would find it no eaſy matter to give it ſuch 


workmanſhip in compariſon. 


Though the number of joints in the back. 


| bone is great, yet that of the ribs is ſtill greater; 
for, from the head to the vent, there are two 
ribs to eyery joint, which make their number 
two hundred and ninety in all. Theſe ribs are 
furniſhed with muſcles, four in number; which 
being inſerted into the head, run along to the 
end of the tail, and give the animal great 
ſtrength and agility in all its motions. JET 

The ſkin alſo contributes to its motions, being 
compoſed of a number of ſcales, united to each 
other by a tranſparent membrane, which grows 


harder as it grows older, until the animal changes, 


which is generally done twice a year, This 
cover then burſts near the head, and the ſerpent 


ſtrength and pliancy at the ſame time. The 
chain of a watch is but a bungling piece of 
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creeps from it, by an undulatory motion, in a 
new {kin, much more vivid than the former, 
If the old flough be then viewed, every ſcale 
will be diſtinctly ſeen, like a piece of net · work, 
and will be found greateſt where the part of the 
body they" covered was largeſt. 
There is mach geometrical neatneſs in the 
diſpoſal of the ſerpent's ſcales, for affiſting the 


_ animal's finnqus motion. As the edges of the 


foremoſt feales lie over the ends of the follows 
ing ſcales, ſo thoſe edges, when the ſcales are 
erected, which the animal has a power of doing 
in a ſmall degree, catch in the ground, like the 
nails in the wheel of a chariot, and ſo promote 
and facilitate the animal's progreſſive motion. 
The erecting theſe ſcales is by means of a mul- 
titude of diſtinct muſeles, with which each is 
ſapplied, and one end of which is tacked each 
to the middle of the foregoing. 

In ſome of the ſerpent kind there is the ex- 
atteſt ſymmetry in theſe ſcales; in others they 


are diſpoſed more irregularly. In ſome there 
are larger ſcales on the belly, and often an- 


ſwering to the number of ribs; in others, how- 
ever, the animal is without them. Upon this 
ſight difference, Linneus has founded his di- 
ſtinctions of the various claſſes ofthe ſerpent tribe. 
Human curioſity, however, and even human in- 
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tereſt, ſeem to plead for a yery different method 
of diſtribution. It is not the number of ſcales 
on a formidable animal's belly, nor their mag- 
nitude or variety, that any way excite our con- 


cern. The firſt queſtion that every man will 


naturally aſk, when he hears of a ſnake, is, 

whether it be large: the ſecond, whether it be 

yenomous ? In other words, the ſtrongeſt lines 

in the animal's hiſtory are thoſe that firſt excite 

our attention; and theſe it is every hiſtoxian's 
buſineſs to diſplay, * 

When we come to compare fernenta with 
each other, the firſt great diſtinction appears in 
their ſize; no other tribe of animals differing 
ſo widely in this particular. What, for inſtance, 
can be ſo remotely ſeparated as the Great Ly- 
boya of Surinam, that grows to thirty-ſix feet 
long; and the Little Serpent, at the Cape of 

Good Hope, and the north of the river Senegal, 
that is not above three inches, and covers whole 
ſandy deſerts with its multitudes ! This tribe of 
animals, like that of fiſhes, ſeems to have no 
bounds put to their growth : their bones are in 
a great meaſure cartilaginous, and they are con- 
ſequently capable of great extenſion ; the older, 
therefore, a ſerpent becomes, the larger it 
grows; and as they ſeem to live to a great age, 
they arrive at an enormous lize, { 
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CLeguat aſſures us, that he ſaw one in Java, 
that was fiſty feet long. Carli mentions their 
growing to above forty feet; and we have no 
the Kin of one in the Muſeum, that meaſures 
thirty-two. Mr. Wentworth, who had large 

concerns in the Brebices in America, aſſures 

me, that, in that country, they grow to an 
enormous length. He one day ſent out a fol- 

dier, with an Indian, to kill wild fowl for the 

table; and they accordingly went ſome miles 

from the fort: in purſuing their game, the In- 

dian, who generally marched before, beginning 
to tire, went to reſt himſelf upon the fallen 
trunk of a tree, as he ſuppoſed it to be; but 
when he was juſt going to ſit down, the enor- 
mous monſter began to move, and the poor 
ſavage perceiving that he had approached a 
Liboya, the greateſt of all the ferpent kind, 
dropped down in an agony. The foldier, 
who perceived at ſome diſtance what had hap- 
pened, levelled at the ſerpent's head, and, by 
a lucky aim, ſhot it dead: however he con- 
tinued his fire until he was afſured that the ani- 
mal was killed; and then going up to reſcue his 
companion, who was fallen motionleſs by its 
ſide, he, to his aſtoniſhment, found him dead 
likewiſe, being killed by the fright. Upon his 
return to the fort, and telling what had hap» 
f 3 | 
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pened, Mr. Wentworth ordered the animal is 


be brought up, when it was tneafured; and 
found to be thirty-fix feet long. He had the 
kin ſtuffed, and then ſent to Europe, as a pre- 
ſent to the Prince of Orange, in whoſe cabinet 
it is now to be ſeen at the Hague; but the ſkin 
has ſhrunk, by drying, two or three feet. 
In the Eaſt Indies they grew alſo to an 
enormous ſize; particularly in the Ifland of Java, 
where, we are afſured, that one of them will 
deſtroy and devour à buffalo. In à letter, 
printed in the German Ephemerides, we have 
an account of a combat between an enormous 
ſerpent and a buffalo, by a perſon, who aſſures 
us, that he was himſelf a ſpectator. The ſer- 
pent had for ſame time been waiting near the 
| brink of a pool, in ęxpectatian of its prey; 


when a buffalo was the firſt that offered, Hay- 
ing darted upon the affeighted animal, it in- 


ſtantly began to wrap it round with its volu- 
minous twiſtings; and at every twiſt the bones 
of the buffalo were heard to crack almoſt as loud 
as the report of a cannon. It was in vain that 
the poor animal ſtruggled and bellowed ; its 
enormous enemy entwined it too cloſely to get 
free ; till at length, all its bones being waſhed 
to pieces, like thoſe of a malefactor on the 
wheel, and the whole body reduced to one 
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6nifbem; maſs, the ſerpent unt ined its folds to 

{wallow ita ptey at leiſure To prepare for this, 
and in order to make the body lip down the 

throat more glibly; it was ſeen to lick the whole 
bedy over and thus cover it with its mutons. 
It then begen to ſwallow it at that end that 
offered leaſt reſiſtance; while its length of bedy 
was dilated to receive its prey, and thus took 
in at once ũᷣ morſel that was three times ita own 
thichu e. We are aſſured by travellers, that 
theſe animals are often found with the body of 

à ſtag in their gullet, while the horas, which 
_ they are unnble to ſwallow; keep ſticking out 
at their motiths, 

Ane fre menkiod that ibo mn 
of theſe frightful creatures is often their puniſh- 
ment; for whenever any of the ſerpent: kind 
have gorged themſelves in this manner, when- 

ever their body is ſeen particularly diſtended 
with food, they then become torpid, and may 
be approached and deſtroyed with fafety. Pa- 
tient of hunger to a ſurpriſing degree, when- 
ever they ſeize and {ſwallow their prey, they 
ſeem like ſurfeited gluttons, unwieldy, ftapid, 
helpleſs, and fleepy : they at that time ſeek 
ſome retreat, where they may lurk. for ſeveral 

days together, and digeſt their meal in ſafety : 
the ſmalleſt effort at that time is. capable of de- 
ſtroying them; they can ſcarce make any re- 
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pened, Mr. Wentworth ordered the animal is 


be brought up, when it was meaſured, and 
found to be thirty-fix feet long. He had: the 
ſk in ſtuffed, and then ſent to Europe, as a pre- 
ſent to the Prince of Orange, in whoſe cabinet 
it is now to be ſeen at the Hague; but the ſkin 
has ſhrunk, by drying, two or three feet. 
In the Eaſt Indies they grow-/alſo to an 
enormous ſize; particularly in the Ifand of Java, 


where, we are afſured, that one of them will 


deſtroy and devour à buffalo. In a letter, 
printed in the German Ephemerides, we have 
an account of a combat between an enormous 
ſerpent and a buffalo, by a perſon, who aſſures 
us, that he was himſelf a ſpectator. The ſer- 
pent had for ſame time been waiting near the 
brink of a pod, in ęxpectation of its prey; 
when a buffalo was the firſt that offered, Hav- 
ing darted upon the affrighted animal, it in- 

ſtantly began to wrap it round with its volu- 
minous twiſtings; and at every twuiſt the bones 
of the buffalo were heard to crack almoſt as loud 
as the report of a cannon. It was in vain that 
the poor animal ſtruggled and bellowed ; its 
enormous enemy entwined it too cloſely to get 
free; till at length, all its bones being waſhed 
to pieces, like thoſe of a malefactor on the 
wheel, and the whole body reduced to one 
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uni orm maſa, the ſerpent untwined its folds to 


{ſwallow its ptey at leiſure; To prepare for this, | 
and in order to nake the body flip down the 


throat more glibly, it was ſeen to liek the whole 
body over; and thus cover it with its mutans. 
It then begen to ſwallow it at that end that 


offered leaſt reſiſtance; while its length of bedy 
was dilated to receive its prey, and thus took 


in at once-# morſel that was three times its own 
thicktiefs. We are aſſured by travellers, that 


they are unable to ſwallow; keep ſticking out 
at their imotiths; 15 
3 
of theſe. frightful creatures is often their puniſh- 
ment; for whenever any of the ſerpent- kind 


have gorged themſelves in this manner, when- 
ever their body is ſeen particularly diſtended 
with food, they then become torpid, and may 


be approached and deſtroyed with fafety. Pa- 


ſeem like ſurfeited gluttons, unwieldy, ftapid, 
helpleſs, and fleepy : they at that time ſcek 
ſome retreat, where they may lurk. for ſeveral 
days together, and digeſt their meal in ſafety : 
the ſmalleſt effort at that time is. capable of de- 
ſtroying them; they can ſcarce make any re- 


4 flag in their gullet, while the horas, which 


tient of hunger to a ſurpriſing degree, when- 
ever they ſeize and ſwallow their prey, they 
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|  fiſtance ; and they are equally -unqualified-fot 
flight or oppoſition : that is the happy oppor- 


tunity of attacking them with ſucceſs; at that 


time the naked Indian himſelf does not fear to 
afſail them. But it is otherwiſe when this 
ſleepy interval of digeſtion is over; they then 
iſſue, with famiſhed appetites, from their re: 
treats, and with aceumlated terrors, e | 
animal of the foreſt flies before them. 
Carli'deſcribes the Long Serpent of Congo, 
| making its track through the tall graſs, like 
mowers in a ſummer's'day. He could not with. 
out terror behold whole lines of graſs lying le- 
velled under the ſweep of its tail. In this man- 
ner ĩt moved forward with great rapidity, until 
it found à proper ſituation frequemted by its 
prey: there it continued to lurk, in patient ex- 
pectation, and would have remained for weeks 
together, had it not been diſturbed by the natives. 
Other creatures have a choice in their pro- 
viſion ; but the ſerpent indiſcriminately preys 
upon dll; the buffalo, the tiger, and the gazelle. 
One would think that the porcupine's /quills 
might be ſufficient to protect ĩt; but whatever 
has life, ſerves to appeaſe the hunger of theſe 
devouring creatures: porcupines, with all their 
quills, have frequently been found in their ſto- 
machs, when killed and opened; nay, they moſt 
frequently are ſeen to devour each ethers pert 
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A life of ſavage hoſtility in the foreſt, offers 
the imagination one of the moſt tremenduous 
pictures in Nature. In thoſe burning countries, 
where the ſun dries up every brodk for hundreds 
of miles round; when what had the appearance | 
of a great rivet in the rainy ſeaſon, becomes, 
in ſummer, one dreary. bed of ſand; in thoſe 
countries, I ſay, a lake that is never 45, or a 
brook that is perennial, is conſidered by every 
animal as the greateſt convenience of Nature. 
As to food, the luxuriant landſcape ſupplies 
that in ſufficient abundance : it is the want of 
water that all animals endeavour to remove; 
and "inwardly parched by the heat of the cli- 
mate, traverſe whole deſerts to find out a ſpring. 
When they have diſcovered this, no dangers can 
deter them from attempting to ſlake their thirſt. 
Thus the neigtibourhood of a rivulet, in the 
heart of the tropical continents, is generally the 
place where all the hoſtile tribes of Nature draw 
up for the engagement. On the banks of this 
little envied ſpot, thouſands of animals of va- 
rious kinds are ſeen venturing to quench their 
thirſt, or preparing to ſeize their prey. The 
elephants are perceived in a long line, marching 
from the darker parts of the foreſt ; the buffalos 
are there, depending upon aumbets for ſecurity; 
the gazelles relying ſolely upon their ſwiftneſs ; ; 

Vor. — N 
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nn tiger waiting 2. proper opportunity. 


to ſeize ; but chiefly the larger ſerpents are upon 
guard there, and defend the acceſſes of the 


lake. Not an hour paſſes without ſome dread- - 


ful combat ; but the ſerpent, defended by. its 
ſcales, and naturally capable of fuſtaining a 
multitude of wounds, | is, of all others, the * 
formidable, It is the moſt wakefyl alſo; for 
the whole tribe ſleep with their eyes open, po 
are conſequently for. exer upon the watch! 


that, till their rapagity is ſatisfied, — 44 
animals will venture to approach their ſtatiog. 


But though, theſe: animals are, of all others, 
the maſt voragious, and though the morſe] 


which they, ſwallow without chewing, is greater 


than what any other creature, either by land or 
water, the whale itſelf not excepted, can devourx, 
yet na animals upon earth bear abſtinence fp 
long as they, A fipgle.toeah, with many of the 


ſnake king, ſeems to be the adventure of a ſea- 


ſon; it is an occurrence far which they have been 
for weeks, nay, ſometimes. for months, in pa · 
tient expectatian af. When they have ſeized 
their prey, their, induſtry for ſeyeral weeks is 
entirely diſcomtinued ; the fortunate capture of 
au hour, often ſatisfies them for the remaining 
period o of their annual activity. As their blaod 
is colder than that of moſt other terreſtrial ani, 

_ and as it ene but flowly through 
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thiekr bodies, ſotheir powers of digeſtion are but 
feeble, Their prey continues, for a long time, 

_ partly in the ſtomach, partly in the gullet; and 
a part is often ſeen hanging out of the mouth. 
In this manner it digeſts by degrees; and in 
proportion as the part below is diſſolved, the 

part above is taken in. It is hot therefore till 

this tedious operation is entirely performed, 
that the ſerpent renews its appetite and its 
from ifluing once more from its cell, it ſtill 
gan continue to bear famine, for weeks; months, 
nah fot yeats together. Vipers are often kept 
in boxes for fix or eight months; without any 
food whatever; and there are little ſerpents 
ſometimes fent over to Europe; from Grand 

Caiso, the name of which 1 have not been able 

toleart, that live for feveral years in glaſſes; 

and neyed eat at all, nor even Rain the glaſs with 
their encrements. Thus the fetperit tribe unite 
in themſelves two very oppoſſte qualities; won- 

ve came to compare ferpents as to their voices, 
ſome ars found filent, ſome liabe a peculiar ory, 
but hifling li che found which they moſt com- 
monly fend forth, eithet᷑ as a call to their kind; 
ar ava threat to their 1 In the countried 

1 


1 
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whete they abound, they are generally filet; art; 


the middle of the day, when they are obliged? © 
to retire from the heat of the climate; but as 


the cool of the evening approaches, they are 
then heard iſſuing from their cells, with con- 
tinued hiſſings; and ſuch is the variety of their 


notes, that ſome have aſſured me they very much 


reſemble the muſic of an Engliſh grove. This, 
ſome will hardly eredit: at any rate, ſuch notes, 


however pleaſing, ean give but very little de- 
light, when we call to mind the malignity of 
the minſtrel. If conſidered indeed, as they 


anſwer the animal's own occaſions, they will be 


found well adapted to its nature, and fully an- 


ſwering the purpoſes of ere would 
yentute to offend it. 1 


With reſpect to motion, a ape par- 


ticularly thoſe of the viper kind, move ſlowly; 


while others, ſuch as the Ammodytes dart 


with amazing ſwiftneſs. The motion in all is 


ſimilat; but the ſtrength of body in ſome gives 


a very different appearance. The viper, that 


is but a flow, feeble-bodied animal, makes way 
in a heavy undulating manner; advancing its 
head, then drawing up its tail behind, and 
bending the body into a bow; then from the ſpot 
where the head and tail were united, advancing 


the. head- forward. as before. This, Wbich is the 


n 
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motion of albſerpents, i is very different from that 


of the earth-worm, or the naked ſnail. The ſer- 


pent, as was ſaid above, has a back · bone, with 
numerous joints; and this bone the animal has 
à power of bending in every direction but 


without being able to ſhorten or lengthen it at 


Pleaſure. The earth-worm, on the other hand, 
has no backybone ; hut its body is campoſed'of 


rings, which, like a barber's puff, it can lengthen 


or ſhorten as it finds neceſſary. Theearth-worm, 
therefore, in order to move forward, lengthens 


the body; then, by the fore part clings to the 
ground, where it has reached. and then con- 


tracts and brings up it rear: then, when the 
body is thus ſhortened, the fore part is length- 
ened again for another progreſſion ; and fo on, 
The ſerpent, inſtead - of ſhortening the body, 
bends it into an arch; and this is the principal 
difference between 6 and vermicular 
progreſſion. Tri 


I have inſtanced this motion in the viper, as 

moſt eaſily. diſcerned ; but there are many ſer- 
pents that dart with fuch amazing ſwiftneſs, that 
they appear -rather to. leap than crawl. It is 
moſt probable, however, that no ſerpent can 


dart upon gven ground farther than its own - 
length at one effort. Our fears indeed, may 


increaſe the force of their ſpeed, which is ſome- 
| N 3 
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times found ſo fatal. We are told by ſome, 
that they will dart to a very great diſtance; but 
this my inquiries have never been able to aſcer- 
tain. The manner of progreflion'in the ſwiſteſt 
ſerpent we know, which is the Jaculus, is by 
ioftantly coiling itſelf ppod its tail, and darting 
| from thence to its full extent ; then 
the tail, as quick as lightning, to the head; 
coiling and darting again; and by this metitis 
proceeding, with extreme rapidity, without eyer 
quitting the ground, Indeed, if we Gonfitier 
the length and the weakneſs of che back · bone in 
all theſe animals; if we regard the make of their 
vertebræ, in which we ſhall ffn the junctures 
all formed to give play, and note to give power; 
we cannot be of opinion chat tey have a 


entirely want a fulcrum, if I may fo expreſs it, 
from whehce to take tlieir ſpring z the whole 
body being compoſed of unſupported muſeles 
and joints that are yielding. It ruſt be con- 
feſled, that they dart dow from trees'upon theit 
prey; but thejr weight aloe is ſufftelent for 
that pyrpoſe, without much effort of their own. 
Though all ſerpents are umphidibus, ſotne are 
uch fonder of the water chan ethers ; und 
though deftitute of fins or gills, remdin at the 
bottom, or fim along the ſurſiee with great 
eaſe, From their interfalfiryRture, juſt ſeetpbed 
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above, we fee how well adapted they are, for 
either element; and how capable their blood is 
of ciroulating at the bottom, as freely as in the 
frog or the tortoiſe, They can, however, en- 
Jure to live in freſt-water only; for ſalt is an 
effeQual bane to the whole tribe. The greareſt 
ſerpents are moſt uſually found in freſh · water, 
either chuſing it as their favourite element, ot 
finding their prey in ſueh places in the greateſt 
abundance. But that all will live and ſwim in 
liquids, appears from the experinient of Rhedi; 
who put a ſerpent into à large glaſs veſſel of 
wine, where it lived ſwimming about fix hours; 
though, when it was by force immerſed and 
kept under that liquid, it lived only one hour 
and ah Half, He put another in common water, 
where it lived three days; but when it was kept 
under water, it lived only about twelve hours *. 
Their motion there, however, is perfectly the 
"reverſe of what it is upon land; for, in order to 
ſupport themſelves upon an element lighter than 
their bodies, they are obliged to increaſe their 
ſarface in a very artificial manner On earth 
their windings are perpendicular to the ſurtace; 
in water they are parallel to it: in other words, 
if I ſhould wave my hand up and down, it will 
give an idea of the animal's progreſs on land; if 
# Rhedi, Exper. p. 170. 
N 4 
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I ſhould wave it to the right and left, it vin 
give ſome idea of its progreſs on the ater. | 
Some ſerpents have a moſt horrible fætor at- 
tending them, which is alone capable of intimi- 
dating the brave. This proceeds from twoglands 
near the vent, like thoſe in the weaſel or pole- 
cat; and, like thoſe animals, in proportion as 
they are excited by rage or by fear, the ſcent 
grows ſtronger. It would ſeem, however, that 
ſuch ſerpents as are moſt venomous, are leaſt of. 
fenſive in this particular; fince the rattleſnake 
and the viper have no ſmell whatever: nay, we 
are told, that at Calecut and Cranganon, i in the 
Eaſt Indies, there are ſome very noxious ſer- 
pents, who are ſo far from beipg diſagreeable, 
that their excrements are ſought after, and kept 
as the moſt pleaſing perfume. The Eſculapian 
Serpent is alſo of this number. 

Some ſerpents bring forth their young alive, 
as the viper: ſome bring forth eggs, which are 
hatched by the. heat of their ſituation; as the 
Common Black Snake, and the majority of the 
ſerpent tribe. When a reader, ignorant of 
anatomy, is told, that ſome of thoſe animals 
produce their young alive, and that ſome pro- 
duce eggs only, he is apt to ſuppoſe a very 
great difference in the internal conformation, 
which makes ſuch a variety in the manner of 
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bringing forth. But this is not the caſe: theſe 
animals are internally alike, in whatever manner 
they produce their young; and the variety in 
their bringing forth, is rather a ſlight than a 
real diſcrimination. - The only difference is, 
that the viper hatches her eggs, and brings 
them to maturity within her body; the ſnake 
is more premature in her productions, and ſends 
her eggs into the light, ſome time before the 
young ones are capable of leaving the ſhell. 
Thus, if either are opened, the eggs will be 
found in the- womb, covered with their mem- 
branous ſhell, and adhering to each other, 
like large beads on a ſtring. In the eggs of 
both, young ones will be found, though at. 
different ſtages of maturity : thoſe of the viper 
will crawl and bite the moment the ſhell that 
encloſes them is broke 'open ; thoſe of the ſnake 
are not yet arrived at their perfect form. 
Father Labat took' a ſerpent of the viper 
kind, that was nine feet long, and ordered it 
to be apened in his preſence. He then ſaw the 
manner in which the eggs of theſe animals lie 
in the womb. In this creature there were ſix 
eggs, each of the fize of a gooſe egg, but 
longer, more pointed, and covered with a 
membranous ſkin, - by which alſo they were 
united to each other. Each of theſe eggs con- 
tained from thirteen to fifteen 'young ones, 
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about ſix inches long, and as thick as a gooſe. 
quill. Though the female from whence they | 


were taken was ſpotted, the young ſeemed to 


have a variety of colours very different from the 


parent; and this led the traveller to ſuppoſe 


that the colour was no characteriſtic mark among 


ſerpente. Theſs little miſchievous animals were 

no ſooner let looſe from the ſhell, than they crept 
about, and put themſelves into a threatening 
- poſture, coiling themſelves up and biting the 
ſtick with which he was deſtroying them. In 


this manner he killed feventy-four young ones; 


thoſe that were contained in one of the eggs 
eſcaped at the place where the female was 
killed, by the burſting of the et and theit 
getting among the buſhes.  . 

The laſt diſtinction that I ſhall mention 
but the moſt material among ſerpents is, that 
ſome are venomous and ſome inoffenſive. If 
we conſider the poiſon of ſerpents as it relates 
to man, there is no doubt but that it is a ſcourge 
and an affliction. The various calamities that the 
poiſon of ſerpents is capable of producing, are 
not only inflicted by the animal itſelf, but by men 
more miſchievous even than ſerpents, who pre- 
| pare their venom to deſtroy each other. With 
this the ſavages poiſon their arms, and alſo pre- 
pare their revengeful potions. Theancientswere 
known to preſerve it for the purpoſes of ſuicide ; 
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and even among ſemi · barbarous countries at this 
diy, the venom of ſnakes is uſed as a philtre. 


But, though the poiſon be juſtly terrible to 


us, it has been given to very good purpoſes for 
the animal's own proper ſupport and defence. 
Without this, ſerpents of all other animals, 
would be the moſt expoſed and defenceleſs; 
without feet for eſcaping a purſuit ; without 
teeth capable of inflicting a dangerous wound, 
or without ſtrength for refiſtance ; incapable, 


from their fize, of finding ſecurity in very ſtnall _ | 


retreats like the carth-worm, and diſguſting all 
frota their deformity, nothing was left for them 
but a ſpeedy extirpation. But furniſhed as they 
are with powerful poiſon, every rank of animals 
approach them with dread, and never ſeize 
theni but at an advantage. Nor is this all the 
advantage they derive from it. The malignity 
of a few ſerves for the protection of all. Though 
not above a tenth of their number are actually 
venomous, yet the fimilitude they all bear to 
each other excites a general terror of the whole 
tribe; and the uncertainty of their enemies in 
which the potſon chiefly reſides, makes even the 
moſt harnileſs formidable. Thus Providence 
ſeetns to have acted with double precaution; it 
has given ſome of them poiſon for the general 
defence of a tribe naturally feeble ; but is has 


* 
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| ine the numbers of thoſe which are venom. 


| ous, leſt they ſhould become too en for 


the reſt of Animated Nature. , 

From theſe noxious qualities in the ſerptnt 
| kind, it is no wonder that not only man, but 
beaſts and birds, carry on an unceafing. war 
againſt them. The ichneumon of the Indians, 
and the peccary of America, deſtroy them in 
great numbers. Theſe animals have the art 
of ſeizing them near the head; and it is ſaid 


/ that they can fkin them With great  dexte- 


rity. The vulture and the eagle alſo prey 


upon them in great abundance; and often 


* 


ſouſing down from the clouds, any upon a 


long ſerpent, which they ſnatch up ftruggling 


and writhing in the air. ; Dogs alſo are bred 
up to oppoſe them. . Father Feuillee tells us, 


that being in the woods of Martinico, he was 


attacked by a large ſerpent, which he could not 


eaſily avoid, when his dog immediately came 


to his relief, and ſeized the aſſailant with great 
courage. The ſerpent entwined him, and 
preſſed him ſo violently, that the blood came 


out of his mouth, and yet the dog never ceaſed 


till he had tore it to pieces. The dog was not 
ſenſible of his wounds during the fight; but 
ſoon after his head ſwelled prodigiouſly, and he 
lay on the ground as dead. But his maſter 
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having ed bent by a banana tres, he applied 
its juice, mixed with treacle, to the wounds, 
which recovered: _ og, and Wy Ne 
bia 

But it is in man 1 theſe venomous crea- 
tures find the moſt dangerous enemy. The 
PiyIli of old were famous for charming and 


deſtroying ſerpents. Some moderns pretend to 


the ſame art. Caſſaubon ſays that he knew a 
man who could at any time ſummon an hundred 


ſerpents together, and draw them into the fire. 


Upon a certain occaſion, when one of them 
bigger than the reſt would not be brought in, 
he only repeated his eharm, and it came forward, 
like the reſt, to ſubmit to the flames. Philo- 
ſtratus deſcribes particularly how the Indians 
charm ſerpents. They take a ſcarlet robe 


4 embroidered with golden letters, and ſpread 


« jt before a ſerpent's hole. The golden 
letters have a faſcinating power; and by 


« looking ſtedfaſtly, the ſerpent's eyes are 


- © overcome ang laid aſleep.” Theſe and many 


other feats have been often practiſed upon theſe 

animals by artful men, who had firſt prepared 

the ſerpents for their exerciſe, and then exhi- 

bited them as adyentitiouſly aſſembled at their 

call. In India there is nothing ſo common as 

dancing ſerpents, which are cartied about in a 
I | 5 2 


animals have a certain degree of docility; aud 
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broad flat veſſel ſomewhat reſembling a ſieve; 
Theſe ere and put themſelyes in'motiqu at tha 
word of command. When their keeper ſinge 


a ſlow tune, they ſeem by their heads to keep 


time; when he fings a quicker meaſure, they 
appear to move more briſk and lively. All 


we find that ſerpents themſelves can bg brought 


to move and approach at the voice of their 
maſter. From this trick, ſucceſsfully practiſed 


befare the ignorant, it is moſt (probable has 


ariſen all the baaſted pretonſions which ſome 


have made to charming of ſerpents; an art to 
which the native Americans pretend at this very 
day. One of Lingeus's pupils we are told pur- 


chaſed the ſecret from an Indian, and then diſc 


covered it to his maſter ; but, like all ſacnets 
of the kind, it is probable thin ney 
yameaning words of no efficacy. :. 

Though the genezality of wankind end 
this formidable race with horror, yet there have 
been ſome nations, and there ate ſome at this 
day, that conſider them with veneratiom and 
regard. The adotation paid by the ancient 


Egyptians to a ſerpent is well known: many of 
the nations at preſent along the weſtern coaſt of 


Africa retain the ſame unaccountableveneration; 


| Upon the gold and flave eoaſts, « ſtrangor- 
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often ſurpriſed. to fee the poof ſwarming with 
ſerpents, that eling there without moleſting and 
unmaleſted by the natives.  But- his ſurpriſe 
will increaſe upon going farther ſouthward to 
the kingdom of Widah, when he finds that a 
Terpeat is the god-of the country. This animal, 
vhich travellers deſcribe. az a huge overgrown 
creature, has its habitation, its temple, and its 
prieſts. Theſe impreſs the vulgar with an 
opinion of its-virtues ; and numbers are daily 
ſeen to offer not only their goods, their pro- 
viſions, and their prayers, at the ſhrine of their 
hideousdeity, but alſo their wives and daughters. 
Theſe the prieſts readily accept of, and after 
ſome days of penance, return them to their ſup- 
pliants, much benefited by the ſerpent's ſup- 
poſed embraces. Such a complicated picture 


of ignorance and impoſture gives no very fa- 


vourable impreſſions of our fellow-creatures ; 
. but we may fay in defence of Human Nature, 
that the moſt frightful of reptiles is worſhipped 
by the moſt uncultivated and barbarous of 

From this general picture of the ſerpent 
tribe, one great diſtinction obviouſly. preſents 
itſelf; namely, into thoſe that are venomous 
and thoſe that are wholly deſtitute of poiſon. 
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To the firſt belong the viper, the 


the cobra di capello; and all their aſſinities: to 
the, other, the common black ſnake, the liboya, 


the boiguacu; the amphiſbæna, and 


others that, though deſtitute of venom; do not 


ceaſe to be formidable. I will therefore give 


nomous claſs as they have the Rrongeſt claims 


2 


to our notice and attention. WG SLE 
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1 
of the greateſt ohjects of human conſideration. 
To us who ſeldom feel the yengeful wound, it 
z; metely a ſubject of curioſity; but to thoſe 
placed in the midſt of the ſerpent tribe, who 
are every day expoſed to ſome atw diſaſter, it 
becomes a matter of the moſt ſeriousimportance. 
To remedy the bite of a ſerpent is conſidered 
among our phyſicians as one of the ſlighteſt 
in medicine; but among the phy- 
ſicians of the eaſt; the abtidotes for this cala- 
mity make up the bulk of their diſpenſaries; 
| In our colder climates, the venom. does not ap- 
pear with that inſtantaneous operation which it 
exhibits in che warmer regions; for either its 
powers are leſs exquiſite; or our fluids are not 
carried round in ſuch rapid circelation. 
In all countries, however, the poiſon of the 
ſerpent is ſufficiently formidable to deſerve 
notice, and to excite our attention to its nature 
and effects. It will therefore in the firſt place 
be proper to deſoribe its ſeat in the animal, as 


alſo the inſtrument by which the wound is made 
Vor. W. ©... 
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and the poiſon injected. In all this venomous 
chaſs of reptiles, whether the viper, the rattle- 
ſnake, or the cobra di capello, there are two 


large teeth or fangs that iſſue from the upper jaw, 
and that hang out beyond the lower. The reſt 


of the ſnake tribe are deſtitute of theſe; and it 
is moſt probable that wherever theſe fangs are 
wanting, the animal is harmleſs; on the con- 


trary, wherever they are found it is to be avoided 


as the moſt peſtilent enemy. Theſe are the 
inſtruments that ſeem to place the true diſtinc- 
tion between animals of the ſerpent kind; the 


wounds which theſe fangs inflict producethe moſt | 


dangerous ſymptoms ; the wounds inflicted by 


the teeth only are attended with nothing more 
than the ordinary conſequences attending the 


bite of any other animal. Our firſt great at- 


. tention, therefore, upon ſeeing a ſerpent ſhould 
be directed to the teeth. If it has the fung 
teeth, it is to be placed among the venomous, 


claſs; if it wants them, it may be ſet down as 
inoffenſive. I am not ignorant that many ſer- 


| pents are ſaid to be dangerous whole jaws are 


unfurniſhed with fangs; but it is moſt probable 
that our terrors only have furniſhed theſe ani- 
mals with veriom ; for of-all the tribe whoſe 
teeth are thus formed, not one will be found 


to have a bag for containing poiſon, nor a co- 
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duit for injecting it into che wound. The Black 
Snake, the Liboya, the Blind Worm, and a 
hundred others that might be mentioned, 
have their teeth of an equal ſize, fixed into 
the jaws, and with no other apparatus for in- 
flicting a dangerous wound than a dog or a. 
lizard; but it is otherwiſe with the venomous 
tribe we are now deſeribing; theſe are well 
furniſhed, not only with an elaboratory where 
the poiſon is formed, but a canal by which it ia 
conducted to the jaw, a bag under the tooth for 
keeping it ready for every occaſion, and alſo 
an aperture in the tooth itſelf for injecting it 
into the wound. To be more particular, the 
glands that ſerve to fabricate this venomous 
fluid are ſituated on each fide of the head behind 
the eyes, and have their canals leading from 
thence to the bottom of the fangs in the upper 
jaw, where they empty into a kind of bladder, 
from whence the fangs on each ſide are ſeen to 
grow. The venom contained in this bladder is 
a yellowiſh thick taſteleſs liquor, which injected 
into the hlood is death, yet which may be ſwal- 
| lowed without any danger. 8 

The fangs that give the wound come nent 
under obſervation; they are large in proportion 
to the ſize of the animal that bears them; 13 
crooked, yet ſharp enough to inflit « ready 

. 
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ſometimes two, from two moveable bones: in 
the upper jaw, which: by ſliding backward or 
forward, have a power of erecting or depreſſing 


the teeth at pleaſure. In theſe bones are alſo 


| fixed many teeth, but no way venomous, and 
only ſerving to take and held the animal's prey - 
Befides this apt diſpoſition of the: fangy, they 
are hollow within, and have an opening towards 
the point like the flit of a pen, through which 
when the fung is preſſed down upon the bladder 
where it grows, there is ſren to iſſue a part of 
the venom: that lay below. To deſuribe this 
operation at once, when the ſerpent is irritated 
to give 4 venonious wound, it opem its for- 


that lay before inelining are thus erected; they 
are ſtruck witit force into the fleſh of the ob- 
noxious perſon; by meeting refiſtanee at the 
points, they preſs upon the bladders of venom 
from whence they grow; the venom iſſues up 
through the hollow of the tooth, and is preffed 
out thtough its flit into the wound, which by 
this time the tooth has made in the kin. Thus 


from a ſlight puncture, and the infuſion of a 


drop of venom ſcarce larger than the head of a 
pin, the part is quickly inflamed and, - en 


midable jaws to the wideſt extent; tue moveable 
bones of the upper jaw flide forward; the fung 
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a proper antidote, the whale frame coptami- | 

nated. .. 

. which.this-venom puninges | 

are different, according to the ſerpent that | 
| 


wounds, or the ſeaſon, or the ſtrengih ef the 
ee ne- rien If a. viper iuſlicts 

the wound, and the remedy be neglected, the 
ſymptoms are not without danger. It fivſt cauſes. 
an acute pain in the place affected, attended 
with a felling, firft ved. and afterwards livid, 
This by degrees ſpreads to the neighbouring 
parts; great fazntneſs and a quick, though low | 
end interrupted, pulſe enfues : to this fucceed \ 


great fickneſs at the ſtomach, billious and con- 
vulſive vomitings, cold ſweats, pains about the 

navel, and death itſelf. But the violence of 

theſe ſymptoms depend much on the ſeaſon of 

the year, the difference of the climate, the fize 4 
or rage of the animal, and the depth and fitua-— . | | | 
tion of the wound. Theſe ſymptoms ue much 
more violent, and ſucceed each other more ra- 
pidly after the bite of a rattle-ſaake ; but when 
the perſon is bit by the cobra di capello, he 
dies in an hour, his whole frame being diſſolved 
into a putrid maſs of corruption. 
Nothing ſurely can more juſtly excite our 
wonder than that ſo ſmall a quantity of venom 
» 
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If the venom. itſelf be examined through a mi- 
croſcope, it will be found to ſhoot into little 
' cryſtals that, to an imagination already im- 

: preſſed with its potency, look like ſo many darts 

fit for entering the blood- veſſels, 'and wounding 

their tender coats, But all theſe darts are 

- wholly of our own making; the ſofteſt mildeſt 


will form cryſtals under the eye of the micro- 
ſcope, and put on an appearance exactly like 
the venom of the viper. In fact, this venatn 
has no acrid taſte whatever; and to all experi- 
ments that our ſenſes can make upon it, appears 
a ſlimy inſipid fluid. Charas, who often taſted 
it, aſſures us of the fact; and aſſerts, that it 

may be taken inwardly without any ſenſible 

effects or any prejudice to the conſtitution. But 
the famous experiments that were tried by Rhedi 
and others, in the preſence of the Great Duke 

of Tuſcany and his court, put this beyond any 
doubt whatſoever. By theſe it appeared, that 
the ſerpent having once bitten, exhauſted for 
that time the greateſt part of its poiſon; and 

though the wound cauſed by its biting a ſecond 

time was attended with ſome malignant ſymp- 
toms, yet they were much milder than before. 
It appeared that the ſerpent biting upon a 

ſponge, or a piece of ſoft bread, and then biting 
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a dog immediately after, did not inflict a wound 
more dangeroys than the prick of a needle. It 
appeared that the venom being collected, and 
a needle dipped therein, this produced almoſt 
as painful effects as the tooth of the animal 
itſelf, But what cauſed the greateſt ſurpriſe i in 
the court was the ſeeming raſlneſs of one Tozzi, 
a viper-catcher ; who, while the philoſophers 
were giving elaborate lectures gn the danger of 
the poiſon when taken internally, boldly deſired 
a large quantity of it might be put together ; ; 
and then, with the utmoſt confidence, drank it 
off before them all. The court was ſtruck with 


_ aſtoniſhment, and expected that the man would 


inſtantly fall dead; but they ſoon perceived. 


their miſtake, * found that taken in this 
manner the poiſon was as harmleſs as water; : 


ſo true is that famous paſſage of Lucan, 


Noxia ſerpentum eft admixto ſanguine peſtis : 
Morſu virus habent, et fatum in dente minantur: 
Pocula morte carent. 7 


What then ſhall we ſay to the ſpeedy eſſect 
of ſo ſeemingly harmleſs a liquid taken into the 
circulation ? Let us firſt obſerve, that milk is 
one of the moſt mild and nouriſhing of all fluids, 
and ſeeming the moſt friendly. to the human 
conſtitution ; yet if milk be injected i into a vein, 
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it will quickly become fatal, and kill with more 
certain deſtruction than eyen the yenom of the 
viper. From hence then we may infer, that 


the een not only the ſerpentine venom, 


but alſo a quantity of any other mixture, intq 


the circulation, will be fatal; and that, conſe- 


quently, ſerpents kill as well by their power of 
injecting the wound as by the potency of their 
poiſon. Some indeed may jnject a more acri- 
monious mixture, and this may produce more 
ſpeedy effects; but any mixture thus injected 
would de dangerous, and many would be fatal. 


Ray gives us an inſtance of the potency of 


the ſerpent poiſon ; which, though it has all 


the air of a fable, T cannot help tranſcribing, | 
= A gentleman who went over to the Eaft- 
2 Indies, while he was one day fitting among 6 


« ſome friends, was accoſted by an Indian 
« juggler, who offered to ſhew him ſome ex- 


« periments reſpeQing the venom of ſerpents; 


« an exhibition uſual enough in that country. 
« Having firſt, therefore, produced a large ſer · 
* pent, he affured the company that it was 


1 'barmileſs ; and to conyince them of what be 


« laid, he tied up his arm, as is uſual with thoſe 
„Wo are going to be bled, and whipped the 
« ferpent till it was proyoked to bite him, 


„ Haying drawn in this manner about half g 
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{{ fpoonfal of blood from his arm, he put the 
's congealed elot upon his thigh. He then took 
« out a much ſmaller ferpent, which was nq 
« other than the cobra di capello; and having 
« tied up its neck, he-procured about half a 
drop of its venom, which he ſprinkled on 
« the clot of blood on his thigh, which inſtantly 
began to ferment and bubble, and ſoon 
changed colour from a red into a yellow.” _ 

This he pretended was cauſed by the extreme 
malignity of that animal's venom; however, I 
have no doubt that the whole is either a fable, 
ox a trick of the Indian; who, while he ſeemed 
to, mix the ſerpent's venom, aQually infuſed 
ſome ſtronger ingredient, ſome mineral acid, 
into the maſs of blood, which was capable of 
working ſuch a change. It cannot be ſuppoſed 
that any animal poiſon could act fo powerfully 
upon the blood already drawn and coagulated; 
for a poifon that could operate thus inſtan- 
taneouſly upon cold blood, could not fail of 
ſoon deftroying the animal itſelf, 

Be this as it will, the effects of ſexpent poiſon 
are bat too well known, though the manner 
of operation he not ſo clear. As none of this 
malignant tribe grow to a great fize, the longeſt 
of them not exceeding nine feet, they ſeldom 


ſeek the combat with larger animals, or offend 
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others till they are firſt offended. Did 8 
exert their malignity in proportion to their 
power, they could eaſily drive the ranks of 
Nature before them; but they ſeem unconſcious 
of their own ſuperiority, and rather fly than offer 
to meet. the meaneſt oppoſer. Their food 
chiefly conſiſts of ſmall prey, ſuch as birds, 


moles, toads, and lizards ; ſo that they never 


attack the more formidable animals that, would 
ſeldom die unrevenged. They lurk therefore 
in the clefts of rocks, or among ſtony plates ; 
they twine round the branches of trees, or ſun 
themſelyes in the long graſs at the bottom. 
There they only ſeek repoſe and ſafety, If 
ſome unwary traveller invades their retreats, 
their firſt effort is to fly; but when either pur- 
ſued or accidentally trod upon, they then make 
a fierce and fatal reſiſtance. For this purpoſe, 
they raiſe themſelves according to their ſtrength 


upon their tail, erect the head, ſeize the limb 


that preſſes them, the wound is given, and the 


head withdrawn in a moment. It is not therefore 


without reaſon, that the Aſiatics, who live in 
regions where ſerpents greatly abound, wear 
boots and long clothes, which very well protect 
their lower parts from the accidental reſentment 
of their reptile annoyers. 

In the eaſtern and weſtern Indies, the number 
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of noxiouy-ſepents is various; in this country 


we are acquainted only with one. The viper 
is the only animal in Great Britain from whoſe 
bite we have any thing to fear, In the tropical 
climates, the rattle · ſnake, the whip-ſnake,. and 
the cobra di capello, are the moſt formidable, 
though by no means the moſt common. From | 
the general notoriety of theſe particular ſerpents, 

and the uni verſal terror which they occaſion, it | 


would ſeem that few othery are polſeſſed of ſuch 


powerful malignity. 
Vipers are found in many parts of this iſland; 


but the dry, ſtony, and in particular the chaikey, 


countries abound with them. This animal 
ſeldom grows to a greater length kg two 


feet; though ſometimes they are found above 


three. The ground colour of their bodies is 
a dirty yellow; that of the female is deeper. 
The back is marked the whole length with a 


ſeries of rhomboid black ſpots, touching each 
other at the points; the ſides with triangular 
ones, the belly entirely black. It is chiefly 


diſtinguiſhed from the common black ſnake by 
the colour, which in the latter is more beauti- 


fully mottled, as well as by the head, which is 


. thicker than the body; but particularly by the 
tail, which in the viper, though it ends in a 


point, does not run tapering to ſo great a length 


* 
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as in the other. When, therefore, other di. 
* ſtinctions fail, the difference of the tail can be 
Hiſcerned at a fingle glance. 
The viper differs from moſt other ſerpents 
in being much Nower, as alſo in excluding its 
young completely formed, and bringing them 
forth aliye. The kindneſs of Providence ſeems 
' "exerted not only in diminiſhing the ſpeed, but 
Zlſo the fertility, of this dangerous creature, 


They copulate in May, and are ſuppoſed to be 
about three months before they bring forth, 


and have ſeldom above eleven eggs at a time. 


Theſe are of the fize'of à blackbird's eggs, and 
chained together -in the womb like a ftring of 


young ones; ſo that the whole of a brood may 
amount to about twenty or thirty. They con- 
tinue in the womb till they come to ſuch per- 
ſection as to be able to hurſt from the ſhell ; 

and they are ſaid by their own efforts to creep 
from their confinement intothe open air, where 
they continue for ſeveral days without taking 
any food hatſoever. We have been often 
«4 affured,” ſays Mr. Pennant, * by intelligent 
people, of the truth of a fact, that the young 
* of the viper when terrified will ran dawn the 
« throat of the parent, and Teck ſhelter in its 
<4 belly in the ſame manner as the young of the 


'beads, Each egg contains from one to four 
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oppoſſum retire into the ventral pouch of the | 
old one. From this,” continues he, © ſome 
« have imagined that the viper is ſo unnatural 
« as to devour ts. own-young; but this deſerves 
« no credit; as- theſe animals live upon frogs; 
« toads, lizards; and young birds, which they 
* ofterfwallowwhole, though the morſe] isoften 
three times as thick as their own body.” 

The vipes is capable of ſupporting very long 
abſtirience, it being known that ſome have been 
kept in & box fix. menths without food; yet 
during the whole: time they did not abate of 
their viracity. They feed only a ſmall part of 
the year, but never during their confinement; 
for if mice, their favourite diet, ſhould at that 
time be thrown into their box, though they 
will kill; yet they will never eat them. When 
at liberty; they remain torpid throughout the 
winter; yet, when confined; have never been 
obſerved to take their annual repoſe, Theit 
poiſon, however, decreaſes in proportion to the 
length of their confinement; and it is thought; 
that the virtues of the animal's fleſkrare, by the 
ſame reſtraints, conſiderably: leffened. 

They ate uſually taken with wooden tongs, 
by the end of the tail, whieh may be done 
without danger; for, while held in that'poſi- 
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hurt their enemy: yet, notwithſtanding this 
' precaution, the viper- catchers are frequently 


bit by them; but, by the pe of. n 


oil, the bite 1s effectually cured. - * 
One William Oliver, a e ennie at Bath, 
wes'thie firſt who diſcovered this admirable re- 
medy. On the firſt of June, 1735, in the pre- 
ſence of a great number of perſons,” he ſuffered 
himſelf to be bit by an old black viper, brought 
by one of the company, upon the wriſt, and 
joint of the thumb of the right hand, ſo that 
drops of blood came out of the wounds: he im- 
mediately felt a violent pain both at the top of 
his thumb, and up his arm, even before the 
viper was looſened from his hand; ſoon after he 
felt a pain, reſembling that of burning, trickle 
up his arm; in a few minutes his eyes began to 
look red and fiery, and to water much; in lefs 
than an hour he perceived the n Un- din 
heart, with a pricking pain, which was attended 
with faintneſs, ſhortneſs of breath, and cold 
ſweats; in a few minutes after this, his belly 
began to ſwell, with great gripings, and pains 


in his back, which were attended with vomitings 


and purgings: during the violence of theſe ſymp- 
toms, his ſight was gone for ſeveral minutes, 


dut he could hear all the while. He ſaid, that 


in his former experiments, he had never de- 
N L 
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ferred making uſe of his remedy longer than 
he perceived the effects of the venom reaching 
his heart; but this time, being willing-to ſatisfy 
the company thoroughly, and truſting to the 
ſpeedy effects of his remedy, which was nothing 
more than olive-oil, he forbore to apply any 
thing, till he found himſelf exceeding ill and 
quite giddy. About an hour and a quarter after 
the firſt of his being bit, a chaffing-diſh- of 


glowing charcoal was brought in, and his naked 
arm was held over it, as near as he could bear, 


while his wife rubbed in the oil with her hand, 
turning his arm continually round, as if ſhe 
would have roaſted it over the coals: he ſaid 
the poiſon ſoon abated, but the ſwelling did not 
diminiſh much. Moſt violent purgings and 
yomitings ſoon enſued ; and his pulſe became 
ſo low, and ſo often interrupted, that it was 
thought proper to order him a repetition of 


- cordial potions : he ſaid he was not ſenſible of 


any great relief from theſe ; but that a glaſs or 
two of olive-oil drank down, ſeemed to give - 
him eaſe. Continuing in this dangerous con- 


dition, he was put to bed, where his arm was 


again bathed over a pan of charcoal, and rub- 
bed with olive-oil, heated in a ladle over the 
charcoal, by Dr. Mortimer's direction, who was 
the phyſician that drew up the account. From 


„ af troy oh 
this laſt operation he declared that hs Solid 


immediate eaſe, as though by ſome charxũůꝝ: he 
foon after fell into à profound ep, and, after 


about nine hobts ſound 'teſt, awaked about fix 
the next morning, and found himſelf yery well 
but in the afternoon, on drinking fame rum un 
ſtrong beer, ſo as to be atmoſt intoxicated; the 


ſwelling returned, with much pain and Gold 


ſweats; which abated foon, on bathing the drm; 
as befbre; and wrapping it up in a brows pa- 
per, ſoaked in the oil. 

Such are tlie effects bie ripei's bis: yet 
its fleſh has long been celebrated as a noble me- 
dicine. A broth, made by boiling one viper in 
a quatt of water till it comes to 4 piat, is the 
uſual method in which it is given at preſent ; 


and it is ſaid to be  vety powerful reſtorative 
in battered conſtitutions: the ſalt of vipers is 


alſo thought to exceed any other animal falt 
whatever, in- anner en. 
culation, and prompting to venery. 


The Rattle-ſnake is bred in Amecies ad 


| in no part of the old world. Some are as thick 
as a man's leg; and fix feet in length; but the 
moſt uſual fize is from four to five feet long. 


In moſt particulars it reſembles the viper: like 


that animal, having a large head and a ſmall 
neck, being of a duſky colour, and furniſhed 
. , 
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deing knaller end loager. Rut that which, be- 
ſſdes beit ſyperjar maliguity, diſtinguiſhes them 


. 
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ſuch a, land, rattliog noiſe, when; they moye, 


MoS aide mile, db de 
kes gut of the body, the eurt;.cbgin.of u brl- 


de ieee pes of enn Win hard, bolla, 
2 linked to each the an ratil ing upon 


dat the ſnake acquired an aꝗditib um bone every 


Year; and that, fram henge,, it agg may be pre- 
eilely known.:: hamevet this may he, certain-it 
Is, that che Jung ſnakes, of & Year or two old, 


(have, no ratten at all;, while many old. aue bare 
Vor. VII. „ 


— . inns. | 
with fanges | 1 lich he maſt ibl 48 * ds 


their mattle, an inſtru- 


bat thei! approach may rendily, he perceived, ; 
goed in the; tail, ſomew hat wſamblen, When 
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210 


jöoiuts each. They make an make u noiſe wit 
# Yhicknefs when 


moſt majeſtic rapidity ; neither Tecking 
the larger animals, nor fearing their infults; If 
unptoveked, it never meddles with'any thing 

but its natural prey; but When ateidentally trod 


Tue vety-Juftant the wound 18 infliaed 
though ſtnall in itfelf, it” appears more phi 
than the ſting of a bee. This pain, which is 

ſo ſuddenly felt; far fromm abating; Fro every 
moment more excruciating and dangerous: the 
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WT, untbir her | 
been Killed, that had From eleven ta thirtbög 


theſe rattles "with" 
are diſturbed; However, the peceaty and 


| the'yultbſe ins m8 dbu tiivitied" dh cue found, 


bot haſten, at the ſigüäl) N as 


their moſt fa\varite Ply de Wo me Hl 
it 18 alteren win aof 


animal. The Certain death which enſtes Hm 
thi terrible credfufe'd bits; takes a ſolitude 
wherever it is hears.” It nigves dogg with'the 
ts offend 


upon, ot purſued to be deſtroyed, if then males 


a dteadful ad deſperste defende. It erects fe. 
elf upon its tail. rows back the hend, und in. 
ficts its bund in. moment; tlleir Parts did 
_ -inflis a ſecond wound aftetwhich.we' urs told, 
by ſome, that it 'remains torpid and inkl, 


without even attempting to eſcupe. od 


limb ſwells; . reaches 9 which 


1 
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Which was beginning to ſwell, was tied u 
the ſhoulder, the wound was anginted with gi 
aud every pretgution taken to. ſtoꝑ the infection. 
By the help pf a very ſtrong conſtitution he re- 
covered j but, not without feeling the moſt yas. 
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FIRE Pg manſtraye, fize ga thedey es 476 xe; 
and fiery i the hears beat quicky with frequent 


dem ſthe paig becomes inſupportable, 


af 


em. M0 arg of ſxonger,,coultitutions,. 


8 8 goly. | 


to fink under a general mortification, which, 


enſues, vnd dor rupts the WBI ody... 


As gentleman in Virginia was; walking. in 
tha fields. for, bis..umuſement,.be accidentally; 
trod upon n battle ſaake, that had, been lurking. 


ina tony place; which, enraged by the preſſure, 


reated, ug, bit, his hand, and ank its rattles, 
The gentleman. readily perceived that he was in. 


the moſt dreadful danger; but unwillipg to die 


uneevenged,.. he killed the, ſnake, and carrying. 
it home in his hand, [threw zit on the ground. 
before his family, crying out, I am killed, and 


there is my murderer ! Is. ſuch ap, extremity, | 


the, {peediolt remedies were the, beſt., His 852 


rious and dread ful ſy mptoms for ſeveral weeks 


together, His arm, below the ligatore, ap- 
| peared of feyeril e e among 
2 | 
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tie muſeles, chat n ande net { 


appeared like the motions of tlie animal that 


had wounded him. A febet et ſued; te l 
of his hair, gidditiefs, drought, weakneſs, and 


nervous taintings ©: til; by flow degrees; a very, 


{torg habit ary ys the latent e | 
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of thi poiſons" 


and at the ſame time the bead of the animal 
_ bruiſed and! luid upon the part affected, is 


thonght to aſſiſt che cure. In general, However, 
it is found to bo fatal} and the Indian, ſenfible 


of this, take care ti dip their arrows in the 
ſon under the rattlefinik@s fange when 
ey defire to take 4 Beet teven nem 


* 1 
mies. 1 in. F: N 1 * Jom ein. s 


Thus much concerning td ed hege 
5 = r thiete are other'cir- 


aleertaihed. And rt, is motidd, Which ſons 
deſoribe as the fiſteſt imaginabley aiferting; 
chat its Indian nume of Ecacoalt, which: flgfUHa 
the wind- ſerpent, implies its agility'f othert, on 
the contrary, aſſert; that it is ne flo weft and 
the moſt ſluggiſh of all ſerpents J and that i6 
beldom * Fol Gal I} In this pos 


been trod F | 
this calkimity;: A decection of the Virginiati 
ſhake-root i Lonfidered" as the moſt eſſectual; 
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. then, among rocks, that it goes at a, great rate. 
If we may argue from analogy, the opioion of 


thoſe who contend for its ſlow; motion, deem 
the moſt probable; as the viper, which, it ſo 
very much reſembles, is remarkable eg (ar 


pents for its jnaftivity, « 5889. 2:11 To ng 260 
Ii is ſaid alſo, by ſome, that the rattleſnake 
has a power, of charming its prey into its 
mouth; and this is as ſtrongly, contradiQed by 
others, / The, inbabitants, of Penſylvapia are 


ſaid to have opportunities of obſerving this 


 irnoge. faſcination every, day, The ſnake is 
lden deen haſhing, at 
birds and ſquirrels make | their reſidence, Th 
coiled upon its tail, its jaws extended, an 
exes ſhining. like fire, 45 rattleſnak 


levels 15 


dreadful larg upon one af the little animals 8 


above, | The bird or the ſquirrel; which erer it 


may he. too plain e the PUSEL E * 


ditarjog ,agaioft, it, apd bopy from, branch, xp 


branch, with g timarous, plaiptive ſound, with 
int to void, yet incapable gf breaking through 


dhe faſcinstion; thus it continues for ſome 


its feeble efforts and complaints, but is ul ſeen 4: 


approaching lower and lower towards e bat- 
tom „ tree until, , as if 
. 
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who. allert, 
bat on even ground it moves; but, lowly; hut 


the foot of a, tree, where 
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. down n From the tres direatly Tritt! the" Ukroar bf 
It frig heful deftroy yer.. HA WS eee ee 
Ws 855 to. AG he ben ber wie aur 
e mouſe wis put fate u lurge roh cage,” white 
a rattleſnake wits kept, and the effect carefully 
"obſerved. The thoble remained! mmbtionlels at 
one end of the cage; while the ſoake,” it the 
"other, continued ted, With its ee parti full 
on the little anita, and ite js opened to tir 
Videſt extent : the mouſe for ſome time ſeemed 
Ser to eſcape ; but every effort puly ſerve#to 
increaſe its WAY and to Graw it ftill eurer 
| the enemy; till, after ſeveral ineffe&val attempts 
to break the faſcination. it was ſeen to run inta 


the jaws of the rattleſnake dete n ee. 
* Knitly Killed," 0 
To theſe accounts the ann, the 1 


improbability, of the fact; they aſſert; that ſuch 
u power! aſcribed to ſerperit, is only the rem- 
a nant of u vulgar erfor, by which it was ſuppoſed 
: that ſerpents « could be charmed, and had Alſd a 
power of charting. They aver, that animals 
are fo far from rutining dow the (throat of a 
' _ rattleſnake in captivity, - that the ſnake will eat | 
| Hothing in that tars,'bur Aan) dies for waiit 
bol ſubliſience, 9 CVE IO abe ande 2:24; 
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. more venomous than the former, This animal 
which isn native of the- cali, is about five feet 
long. vet not much, thicker. than the thopg of 
 acoachmap's whip. It is exceedingly yenomous; 
and its bite iz faid to kill in about fix; hours 
One of. the Jeſuit miſſionaries, happening to 
enter into an Indian pagods,: ſay. What he took 
td be a whipeord, lying om the floor, and ſtogped (\ 
to take it up; but, upog hapdhng it, what was 
bis ſurpriſe. $0 find, chat jt, was, animated, and 
vo other than the whipſnake;7 of hich je had 
heard ſuch formidable accounts: fortung, how: 
ever, ſeemed favourable to him, for he gralped 
it by the! Head, .o that it had no power to bite 
bim, and only tu iſßed its folds up his arm. 19 
this manner he held it, till it was kill be 
| thoſe who came to his affiſtance, 
 -*,Fothis-formidable claſs wight | be. added the 
Ap whoſe. bite however ig not attended with 
thoſe draw lymproms, which the ancients 
_ aſeribed;to-it. The Jaculus, of Jamaica alſo, 
in one of, the ſwifteſt of the ſerpent, kind. The 
Hæmorcheis, io called from the hemorrbages 
which its bite is ſaid to. produce; the Seps 
-whoſe. wound is very venomous, . and. cauſes 
the part affected to corrupt in a very mort time; 
the Coral-Serpent, whichiis red, and whoſe bite = 
_ iyfaid to be fatal, 3 oha. the Cobra 
2 4 


s neee or 


Ape e eggs 
1 deadly eee 
able creathre 


i dens three to eight kee long, Wish tap hege 
nt pep of the upper jaa e har 


neck, and 3 mark wf dark rue on the 
— wet when viewed front yiſe, loc 


like a pair of ſpectaches; but behind che 


bead of f cat. The eyes are ſieroe, and full of 
fire; the head is mall and the noſs bat, though 


covered with very large ſenleg, of a Heim 


eber; We if . ins, bg. 
tumoür on the neck is flat, and gonsped with 


oblong, ſmooth ſcales. ' The bite of this animal 
is ſaid to be inęurable, the patient dying in about 


an hour after the wound; the'whole-trame be- 
ing diffolved into one putrid maſs of corraption. 
To remedy. the bite of all theſe animals; pre- 


haps falad-oil would be very efficacious: how- 
ever, the Indians make ofe of a compoſition, | 


which is called, in Europe, Petro de Cobra, or 


the Serpent Stone; and "which applied to. the 


wound, is ſaid to draw out the venom. - The 
compolition of this tone, for it is an artificin 
fuhſtance, is kept a ſecret; and perhaps its 
e * 


/ 


here are five or fix differentkinds; | 
but they are all "equally/datigerousy ang -cheir 
dite / followed by ſpecdy and eeitain enth. It 
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nary: nevertheleſs ait is certain that it has a 
power of Rickingtothe &ingapdlucking a pat 
of ihe Hood fm the-wound: This it may do 1 1 
ſomewhat inthe fame mapner 44 we Jos a ton —_ 
beco-pipe tek 10, the lips pf man hM] mx 
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beet ye d weer ignorant gl the a- ov 

ee eee . 1 

doſe jn-medigige. It erg d be filed, there * 

fore, thay thoſg who e road 1 

amine inte“ this compaſition,. 20d give us the il 

Telus; of: thein- inquires; but I fear. that it . 1 
n en 
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Trg ens er Apes without poiſon,” may, 
be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe-that ars venomous, 
their wanting the fung teeth v, their heads 
alſo are not ſo thick in proportion to their bñ- 
dies; and, in generalſ they taper off to the tail 
e gradually in a point. But notwithſtand- 
"ing their being deſtitute of venom} they do not 
ceaſe to be formidable: ſome grow to fle hy 
which they become the moſt powerful animals 
of the foreſt; and even the ſmalleſt and moſt 
harmleſs of this flender tribe, 608 pricedtion 
From the ſimilitude of their form. Y 
2 — —— 
ſerpents; and all this tribe are without them. 
Their teeth are ſhort, numerous, and, in the 
ſmaller kinds, perfectly inoſſenſive: they lie 
in either jaw, as in frogs and fiſhes, their points 
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— backwards, the better to ſecure their > 
prey. They. want thatartificial-mechaniſm by "bai 

- which the poiſonous tribe inflict ſuch deadly one 
wounds: they have no gland in the head for 521] 
Preparing venom ;. no oonduits for conveying it not 
do the teeth; no receptacles there; no hollow wh 


THESERPENT:KIND. his 
in the inſtrument that inflietsthe wound, Their 


bite, o nes the tech happen to be large cn 


to penetrate the K in, for in general chey ure 
too ſmall dr this purpoſe, is attended wirl no 
other ſymptams than thoſe of an ordinary pune- 
ture z; and many of this tribe ae i ſeuſibl of 
their-own: impotenoe, cannot be provoked: to 
bitel though never ſo rudely aſſaulted . They 
biſs dart out their forky tongues, ereci them- 
felvey on the tail, and ell up all their terrors 


to imimidate their aggreſſors; but ſeem tu con 


ider their teeth as unnceeflary, inſtrumetiti of 


defence, and never attempt to uſe them. Even 


_ Linong the largeſt. of this kind, the teeth are 
never employed, in the'moſk:deſperate'cogage- 
went. When a hare or u bird is caüght, the 
teeth may ſerve to prevent ſuch ſmall game 


from eſcaping; but when 2 buffalo or a tiger 


is to be encountered, it id by the ſtrong folds 


of the body, by the fierge verbęrations of the 
tail, that tho enemy is deſtroyed: hy this twin+ 


ing round, and drawing the knot; with cenvul- 


| five energys this enormous reptile/breaks eyery 
bone in the-quadrupede's; body, N 97 e 8 
one motſel, deyoum to pre: 
From hence we may ditioguih the aer 
bee tribe into "a wy Gf, into. thoſe 


devout them... Of the fiſt kind is the 
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0 magititude, and tirat never offend animals i 

n more powerfub than thetaſelves, bore 
end cheir chief protection in flight, or in 

| of their form; ſecondly, into ſuch 


| | as” grow to an enormous ſrhe, fear no * 
put ladiſeriminatoly attack all other animals ang 
Common 


Black Suake, the Blind Worm, the Eſculapian 


Serpent. the Amphiſbens; and. fayeral ether | 


Deb desen dhe Boiquatrara/ “ os M 
2» The Black Snake ze the largeſt ofEdgliſh do, 


The neck i ſlendet; the middle: of the body 


mik; the back and ſides covered with ſmall 


 feales; the belly with oblong, narroꝶ, tranfverſęe 
piates! ths colour of the buck and fides air of 
u duky:brown;.the middle of the back marked 
x with tue rows of fall Black ſpots, 
from the head to the tuilz the plates on the 
| bully are duty; the feldes oh the fides att of & 
Bluiſt white: the teeth are ſtnall and ſurrated, 
lying on ech ſide of he jaw in-two'rows, The 
Whole ſpedies iy-perfedtly imoſſenß ve; taking 
ſhelter in dung- hills, an@ among buſhes in moiſt 
places; from whenee they ſeldom remove; un- 
leſs in the midſt of the day, in ſummer} when 


pents, ſometimes exceeding four feet in length, | | 
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me are called out by che heat to baſk theniſelves 
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nere be 
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Ib the dun“ Lfdifturbed brammacked; theymors - 


away ambng the branibles| with great) ſwwiftneſs; 
bat is tuo cloſaly purſued; they hiſt and threateky 


and thus render themſelves formidable, tought | 


incapable v6 affbiding. g 
+ The black ſnake» preys upon frogs, /inſeftzy 
worais, mive; ghd young birds; and; 

the» Indalitieſs] of the neok;: it is amazing he 
large an animal it will! fwallow. The: black 
make of Virginid which iel later than ary 


and : gerierglly crow to fin et long, [makes n 8 


1 ;Propeſtionable to its ſize 3 partridtzes 
 ehickers, and youdg dutky It is generally 


and weill devwur the eggs even while the hei ie 
tin upon chem: cheſe it ſ allows w 


nale, 
after, ;afier it bas: ——— 


itſelf und in the neſt. 701 


be The whole of this tribe and ovipatous} bx 
eluding-eighty; or an hundred eggs at a time; 
which ate laid in dung“ hills: or hot- beds g the 
heat of hieb, aidrd by chat of the ſun brings 
them to maturity. During wintur they: lie-tor- 
bid, 1 in hanks of bedges,, and under old treca. 


The Hlind Worm is another batmleſs reptile; 


with, a.foripidable appearatice, The uſuablength 


| bf this ſpecies is eleven ichen The chi ave 


* this head W 
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taend in dhe neighbourhodd/ of the heh roakly 
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| from that part ibe body gos ſuddealy,vind. 


continues of an equal bulk to the tai which 


eilds quite blunt a che dolor of this buch i ei · 


nereods, marked with vet y (mall lirimyeompoſed. 


df minute black ſpecks; the d A f 
diſh. caſt; the dehy deceyf anmarked fikethe' | 


backe Phe motten of this ſerpent is bw; 
from which, and from dhe femiallne ſi or theityes,' 


end ſome the Blind- WD fm Like ull chetreſl 
thekimd in our elhnu⁰ejs They lie Wepid dur 


winter; and are tet mes foindy ic vaſt dum 
vers tenfted gehe Thie ankan), Ane the 


drmer, is perſectiy inabcentj however) Nhe he 
viper; it brings forth its young ultve | Gather 
tell ne, that one vf cheſs being ſtruek hn tue 


forth its young. Den z ai aner 191: 
-: The! Amphilbesna [ge az Double Headed 
Serpent, is remarkable! for moving Along with 
either the head or the tall foremoſt}, und from 
thence it has been thought to hate two heads. 

 Thisetror:tookiitsrife tors the thicknefs of the 
—  tail-which, at a diſtance, may be miſtaken! fot 
another head. Upon à nearer view, however, 
_ the. error is eaſily diſcovered; atid the animal 
will be found formed according to the uſual 


* 
* 
* f 


@&e derived its nathesÞ age calling iqxkhe Slow] n 


| headiirhen a nt irinimediately oaſt 
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ue the, other; and the colont- of the Minis like: 
that of the. earth, being-rough; hard, and vn- 
riouſiʒ ſpotted. Some have affürmed that it: 


bite is dangerous; but this paſt! be 4 miſtake, 
esl, 


4 it wants the fange, 
boratory that prepares ide peil. 122481 
. Theſe animals are only formidable from their 
{imilitude+o the per tribe; and. in ſome:coun- 
tries, Where] ſuch. roptiles are commoa, her 
make th diftiation ſo exactiy, that. While char 
_ deftroy- ferpents' of dne kind with great; 
moſity, they:take/others-into-their-houſes, 
even, into theit-boſomg,. with à kind of upacs - 
_ countable affectiop. The Eleulapian — 
of Italy is among this It is there fuſs 
fered to ctawl about the e ; and. often 
gets into the beds where. people lie. Its 8 ye 
low ſetpent;. of about an ell long; and thaugh 
innocent, yet will bite whenexaſperatedi| They 
are ſaid to he great deſtioyers of mice; and this 
may be the reaſon why] they are taken undet 


baumen protection. The-Bayuna of Ceylon is 
equally a favourite among the natives ʒiand they 


eonſider the meeting it as. a ſigu af good luck. 
The Surinam Serpent, which ſome improperly 


call the Ammodytes, »-equally harmleſs. and | 


among tlie ſavages of that part of the 
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cas favourite is Mid Pricze-ef” Ait, 4 
native of Japan, that has not its equal for haun. 
The ſoales which core the baet ate , 
mae Hibded, aaa maritied with largd cpo uf 
Irregular figures is With black! -'v | 
purt of the head is eoverbd with lurgi d 


| Hee ata: Bur'of all ethers; | 
Nel tus Eat iudles is:the mid ho- 
and eſteemed; To this animal, mhich is 
pely potted with varies colouts; che natives 
of Calicar payadiviie honours; imdiwhileitheir 
== lies voiled up, Which ie irs afual poſture, 
the people fall up their faces; befor it with 
ſiipid aderaiem Thie“ Aftican *Gerende-'is 
larger, and worſhipped ' ih the ſaihe manner, by 
we inhahitantz of the nt of: Mozambique. 
Thel ſlin is not d finely ſpotted as the ber; 
but dt ig variegatedl all / oner the body with very 
| Se white, aſh⸗töblonred, and; blackdþots::, The 
— colopriggcia teſe-reptiles/ would 
dur irre with us 10 fuenf dur difgufk but 
2 — "+ 
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as tht; ee in this Rörtid 
chil there are forthe er Thür cun difecver 
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_ thick end ferm. They Witht War wid Bas 
with which the Giviges whe Þ uch pfened re = 
treter Muds; they ate all Wund of 4 daily 
CX (CT Tatye ' tevtls,” Which Uf2 white fors | 
ildlable chat C62 865 bin 38-4 dey 
| The ür of this ell; 1s ts Sicke ieh of 
Java add Brüfil, wicht Lepübt Uffltfs, Tis Has 
ſeen fifty feet kung Not'Þs he Anguitr TH this | 
report, as tally of the thiMfioniatics afffrm the 
ſie j and we have the concartedt beſtimom/ 
of biſtoriais as 4 fürthet prob; "The largeſt; 
animal of this Kind, which har beet Vought. 
itto Europe; is but thirty Hit Ret Ing; wid 
it is ptobable; chat much gieate? have been 
| ſeen! and deftroyed, befbte they were thought: 
worth ſending ſo fur to ſatisfy Fitopttih cf. 
ofity. The moſt uſual length; however, of hn 
jiboya; is about twenty feet, and the thickneſs 
in proportion. Fe e en 
Von VII. 2 inge 
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F 89 


= _ the back, there i is a chain 
mou ing along the length of 1 77 and on each | 


y 
: f k * 
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don to the body ; nor are they; uſed, but whe 


3 the ſmelleſt prey. It lies in wait for 


ber deglutigion, and ſwallows it whole, , ;, 


magnitude, and, has often been ſeen to ſwallow. 
a goat, whole; It is thickeſt. in the middle of 
the | body;,and. grows ſhorter and ſmaller to- 
wards the head and the tail: l middle of 
of 


re are large, round black ſpots, at ſame 


dre two tous of leſſer. black ſpots, which run 
- parallel to.the back, It has 4 double. row. of 


ſharp teeth. in each ia, of a white golqur, and 


ſhining. like mother. of- pearl. The bead is 
broad; and over the eyes it is raiſed into two 
prominenoes: near the extremity. of the tail 


there are . .claws,. reſembling thoſe of 


birds. AN hin +46] ** 22 128. 1 bite £ 8 


; Thels be in. bid ic thickets, from 
whence. they. ſally. out ung wutes, and -raifiog 
themſelves upright on their tails, will attack 


— 


ear the paths, and when it throws 
itſelf upon them, it wraps them round ſo cloſely 
as to break all the bones; then mpiſtening the” 
whole body oyer with;jts Laer, it makes it fit 


Ide Boiguacy, is fuppoſed to, be the next in 


black ſpots 


DE each other, which are white in 
.the centre: between theſe, near the belly, there 


. = LS _ OY a a oo oa*..oom..._ 7 ion ebds..ok.c . 
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Pet wen and befke They make u lobd hiMng 
noiſe wheri exaſperated; and fometimes wind- 
_ Mg up trees, will dart down üpon travellers, 
And twiſt themſelves To cloſehy round their bo- 
dies, us to deſpatch them in u very few minutes. 
Condamine, however, affirms, that their bite i$ 
not dangerdus; for though the teeth” ars ſo 


the wound they make is attended with no dan- 
gefous cotſequentes whatever, Delloh affirms, 
chat they generally havnt deſert plades; and 

though they are ſometimes Teen near great 
towus, or on the banks of rivers, yet It is ge- 
nerally after ſome great inundation : he never 


ſaw ny but what” were dead; and they ap- 


peared to him, like the wut of « great thes 


hing on the ground.” 
J0 this elafs'of Tarke ſerpents, we may refer 


the Depona, à native of Mexico, with a very 


mige head and reit uwe. The mouth is 
armed with cutting, crooked "teeth, among 


which there are twoloriger than the reft, placed 
in the fote purt of the upper jaw, but very dif- 
ferent from the fangs of the viper. All round 
the mouth there is a broad ſcaly border; And 
the eyes are fo large, that they give it ery 
terrible — "The forehead i is Sovered with 
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large as to inſpire the betolder with terror, yet. | 
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very large ſpgles; on Which arg plaged others, 
that are ſmaller, curiouſly ranged: 4hole on the = 
back are greyilb, and along it runs d danble = 
chain, whoſe. ends are joined in chę manhen of 
a buckler. Each fide af the hell marhled. 
with large ſquare ſpots, of a cheſngt colour 
in the middle of which is a ſpot, which is round 
and yellow. . They avoid the ſight A n, 
and conſequently, never do much harm 
Buch are the moſt, noted animals of the ſer; | 
pent tribe : but tg recount all, would be a2 
vain, as well ag a uſeleſs endeavour. In thoſe 
countries where they abound, their diſcrimina- 
tions are ſo numerous, and their colours ſo va- 
| rious, that eyery thicket ſeems, to produce a 
new animal. The ſame ſerpent is often found . 
to bring forth animals of eight or ten different 


colours: and the naturaliſt who attemps to ar- 


* them by that mark, will find that he has 
made diſtinctions which are entirely diſowned 
by. Nature: however, a very conſiderable num- 
ber might be added. to enlarge the catalogue; 
but haying, ſupplied a general hiſtory, the mind 
turns away from a ſubject where every object 
preſents ſomething formidable or loathſome to 
the imagination. Indeed, the whole tribe re- 
ſemble each other ſo . that the WERE: of 
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THE SERPENT KIND. 
one may almoſt ſerve for every other. They 
are all terrible to the imagination, all frightful 


to behold in their fury, and bave long been 
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ind man there is x natural antipathy. 
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ay $1949 U 5 Ser bo ve” 
| —— goenrF.4 upper ranke of 
Nature, we deſcend to that of inſets, a ſudfect 


almoſt inextiquſtible- from the number 6 its 


tribes! and the varisty of their 
Thoſe: who haue profeſſdelly writtem om this 


fubjecꝭ ſcem to conſi der ĩt az one of the gre¹ẽnt 
that can occupy the human mind; 'av the! mot 


pleafing, it. Animated Natur-. After an 


« ajzentive examination,” ſays: Swammerdacs, 


« of the nature and anatomꝗ of the ſmulloſt = 
« well as the largeſt animals, L cannot help al- 
« lowing the leaſt an equab or perhaps u ſu- 


« periot, degree of dignity: N while we ditt 
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with wonder at - the elegant diſpoſition of 
*:their parts, to what an height is our aſtoniſh, 
dees raiſed, when we diſcover all theſe parts 
. + arranged in the) leaf in the ſanię regular 
% manner ! Notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of 
«ants, nothing hindert our preferring them 
to the largeſt animals. If we conſider either 
« their unpvesrird diligence, 
_ « ſttength, or their ne to | 
labour. Their amazing love to their young 
4 is ſtill more Anparallaled among the larger 
« claſſes. * They not only daily carry them to 
ſuch places as may afford them od; but if 
by accident they are killed, and even cut into 
I pieces, the withithe utmoſt tendetieſt will 
1 derry them away piecemeal in their | arnds. 
„Who cn ſhem ſuch an example among the 
larger animals}; which are digniſied with the 
, title of perfect ?/ Who can find an inſtance in 
an other creature that can come in compe. 
ien with chat nun d : v nes zortr* - 


Feet — uy 


EE 
CI 


Sab is the language of a man) who, by long inſta 
Mig dad became eapidotinof:hirfubject; but td bene 
thoſe who judge leſs partially; it will be found hou 
that the inſect rribe; for every reaſoti deſerve but war. 
dhe laſt and loweſt rank in Animated Nature. As pable 


in mechanics the moſt vumplieated machines are. 
W 10 in 


EE 


INsRC rs NENA. 1 


. ͤ K 
andiqvanderfully made; Of all liying beiogs, 
man offices: the moſt» wonderful variety in hig 
internal conformation ; quadrupedes oome nent. 

and other animals follom in propurtian to their 
pov or their excellencies.;; Inſects ſeem of 
all others the moſt impetſectly formed : from 
their-miogtenels, the difſeQing kaifaozn go but 
3 ſhom/way in the inveſſigation; but ane thing 
argues an evident imperſection, whick i that 
many. at them can live a long tima, | though 
deprived of thoſe organs which dre neceſſary to 


like nobler animals g | yet the caterpillar con- 
tinuss to live, though its beart and lunge, 


But it. is not from their conformation alone 
that inſetts are inferior to other animals, but 
from their iuſtincts alſa. It is true, that the 
ant and the bee preſent. us with very. ſtriking 
inſtance; of. aſſiduity; but how far are theirs 
beneath the marks of ſagacity exhibited in the 
hound; or the ſtag! A ber taken from the 
ſwarm is totally helpleſs and inactive, inca- 

pable of giving the ſmalleſt variation to its in- 
ſlincks ; it has but one ſingle method of ope- 
Zing, and, ꝙ— can; um >to 


lite io the higher rau af Nature. Many 
them are furniſhed with lunga and an heart 


phick, is oſten the caſe, ans entirely eaten away, = 
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. n6-other, In the purſuits of the bearidy'there 

is ſomething like 4 9hoicep3in'the:labonry of 


the bee the whole appears like necelliey” or 


_ compulſion; 2 924Þ 7 97 34991704005 texv tit; 1 
A inſects be confidered as bearing a #tlation 


| to man; aid us aflifiiogihinyin'the pleaſures ot 


merle of lifs, nun, 
of Nature: It is eruef that the bee, Ge ite 
worm; the cochineal fly, and the cantharjdes, 
render him ſignal ſervices; but ho mat) 

ochers of this clas are either hoxious r totaliy 
unſervĩceable to him. Even ia a conntry* like 


ours, whete alł the noxious animals hawe been 


reduced by repeated afftduity, the inſect tribes 

ſtill maintain their ground, and ure but too 
often unwelcome intruders upon the fruits of 
human induſtry. Bat in more undultivatedꝭ re- 
gions, their annoyance and devaſtarions are ter- 
räblet What an —— life” muſt the 
— hens} i « xndie be igined; we i. 
extinguiſh jv with their aum bers; vbere 1 
hubitants are obliged to ſmear their bodies und 
faces witty tar, or ſome other oompoſf tion, to 


A poate&thiem from th puncture of their minute 
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ö SS terte 
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to make the torture r et 5 


Thair amazing . argument 
of their imperſection. It is a rule that obtains 


births are laviſhed in profuſion, and thoaſands 
axe braught forth merely to ſupply the neceſ- 
ſities of the more favourite abjecta of Creation. 


moſt numerous. Vegetables that cover the 
of the earth bear no proportion to their 
multitudes; and though at firſt fight herba of 
the field ſeem to be the parts of organized; Na- 


ture produced in the greateſt abundance, yet, 
upon minuter inſpection, we ſhall find every 


plant ſupporting a number of ſcarce perceptible 
creatures, that fill up the various ſtages of 
youth, . * * . 
few. day s exiſtence. /; - - 
8 3 FLO an 
of education; their inſtincts may be ſuppreſſed 
or altered: the dog may be taught to fetch 
and carry; the bird to whiſtle a tune; and the 


4, 


Te 
& 4 


it from its inſtinQs;: and indeed its life is too 


Of all other productions in Nature, inſects are ; 


ſerpent to dance: but the inſect has but one in- 
variable method of operating; no arts can turn 
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Wort for inſtructtem at = fingle ſeaſon liel 
arrears its exiſtence, 1 PARSED 
For theſe reüſbns, We ibteck tlbe une de. 
Y ſervedly laced in We do elt funk bf Atindea 
Nature and, in genera they ſcem mbre al 
lied to che vegetables on which they feed than to 
the nobler clafſes above them. Many d then 
ate attached to one vegetable, oſten to u finple 
leaf; there they ineteuſe with the 'fldutiſhing 
plant, afid die ab it decays; à few Bayg fill 
up tlie meaſure of their contemptiblè Ives 
while the ends for which they were produced, 
or the pleaſures en of ur 
utterly unknOow- m Neg. 
Tet while I am tabs Buisg ibe . mY 
certain claſs of animals it ſeems neceſſary o 
define the nature of thoſe animals which aré 
thus degraded. Definitions in general produce 
little knowledge; but here where the ſhades of 
Nature are fo intimately blended, ſome diſeri- 
mination is neceſſary to prevent eonfuſion. The 
fmallneſs of the animal, for inſtance, does hot 
conſtitute an inſect; fbr then; many ef the 
| lizard kind, which are not above tire inches 
long, would come under this denomination, 
and if the ſmaller lizards; why not the crocbdile? 


which would be a terrible inſect indeed In the | 
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ſtinct hiſtory ; and-exbibits manners, appetites; 
and modes of propagation, peculiatly its own. 
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1 ſnails, might be called insects with ähe 
16 propriety, the, whole tribe of ſeaſhell-fiſlt 
would then have equal 


our language. which is already formed. Ex- 
cluding ſuch animals, thereforg, from the inſect 
tribe, we. may define inſects tp he lictii animal 
without red. blosd, boner, or tartilages, furn/hed 
with 4 trunk, or elſe a mouth, opening leib 
with. eyes, hich. they are incapable. of covering, 
and with lungs. which haue their openings on 
the Ader. This definition, comprehands/the: 


whole clas, of, inſefts, whether with ot without 


wings, whether in their gaterpillar ot; butterfly 
ſtate, whether produced in the ordinary method 
of generation between male and female, or 
om an animal that 2 itſelf boch male and 
female, or from the ſame animal cut into ſeveral 
parts, and each part reproducing W 


animal, Ti 190 Uu e Nr it * 
From hence it appears, that in this-claſs.of 


animals there are pumerous. diſtinQtiang; and 


that a general deſcription will by no means ſerve 
fot all. Almoſt every ſpeeies has its on di- 


In the larger ranks of exiſtence, two animals 
that nearly, reſemble each other in form will be 


, 


pretenſions, and a vr 2 
troubleſoate ino vation mould be brought inte 
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_— althbftefitirely'dlike Will be oſten found per- 
__© ly Amilat: ds Well i thei?” inner" of 

 . bringing fortli and Cilbliting as in ie changes 
which they 'uridergo during their hort lives. 
Fhus as this elaſs is prolific beyond 'cuttiputa- 
tion; ſo are its'vittieties multiplied beyond the 
power of deſeription. The attempt to enume- 
rate all the ſpecies of & ſty or a tnoth would be 


very fruitleſt; But to give an hiſtory of ll 
would be utterly imprctie able: Wade wes 


the appetites, the runners, and the lives of this 
humble ela of deingy; that every ſpecies re- 


_ quires its diſtinet hiſtory, Anexat plan, there- 


ſhew. the protection Which Providence affords 


its ſmalleſt as well as its largeſt productiona, and 
to diſplay that admirable circulation in Nature 
by which one ſet of living beings find ſub- 


ſiſtence from the deſtruction of another; and 


by which life is continged without «pars in 


every part of the Creation. 


| 1 a flight view. bes the whole | 
inſect tribe juſt when they are ſuppoſed to-roure 
from their ſtate of annual torpidity, when they 


begin to feel the genial influence of ſpring, and 


F 


fare; of Natute's operations itt this minute ſet | 
of oreututes is tot to be expected; and yet ſuch 
a general picture may be given; us is ſufficient to 


, . mo eels ner ne oe oy wer 
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Welt Jbwbery and their variedies,ſeera-to,ex- 


reed. all. powers. of calculation, and they are 
indeed great. fox. deſeripton. When we 
| wwe ſhall find ſame ſtrik- 
ing fimilizades, either. in their propagation, | 


Jook claler,. however, w 


their _mapaets,. or their. form, that give us a 


hint for grouplag ſeveral of them into one de- 
ſcription, and thus enabling us to ſhorten.the 


labour of a ſeparate - hiſtory: for everyeſpecies- 


Swammerdam. Reaumur, and, Linnaus, have 
each attempted: to abridge. the. taſk af gdeſcrip- 


tion, by. throwiag a number of fimilaganimels 
into diſtinct claſſes, and thus making one ge- 


nepal hiſtory ſtand for all. I. will avail myſelf 


of their labours 3 and uniting their general di- 
ſtinclions, throw the whole claſs of inſects into 


four ſeparate diſtributions, giving under each 


the hiſtory of every ſpecies that ſeems to me 
eonſiderable enough to deſerve our notice. 


Thus our labour will be ſhortened; and the 


very rank in which an inſet. i is placed will, 
in ſome meaſure, exhibit a conſiderable part 


of its hiſtory. 


In our curſory inſpe&ion of 1) the jofeet "tribe, | 


the firſt animals that offer theroſelves.are.thoſe 
which want wings, that appear crawling about 


on every. plant, and on every ſpot. of earth we 
regard with BOT SEE? ee Of theſe, 


Vor. VII. 
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ſtituting the yt claſs of inſects. All theſe; 
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ſome never obtain wings at any period of their 


exiſtence, but are deſtined to ereep on the ve- 


: getable, or the fpot of earth where: they are 


Rationed, for their whole lives. On the con- 


trary, others are only candidates for a more 


happy ſituation; and only wait their growing 
wings, when they may be e dare 
ſtate of full perfection. 

Thoſe that never have wings, 8 creep 
W. till they die, may be conſidered as coh- 


the flea and the wood - louſe only excepted, are 
produced from an egg; and when once they 
break the ſhell, they never ſuffer any further 


change of form, but continue to grow larger till 
they die. Thus the louſe or the ſpider are pro- 
duced from an egg, never ſuffering any alter- 


ation when once they are excluded; but, like 


the chicken or the duck, remaining invariably 


the ſame, from their birth to their diſſolution. 

The fecond order of inſects conſiſts of ſuch as 
have wings; but which, when produced from 
the egg. have thoſe wings caſed up in ſuch a 


manner as not to appear. This cafing up of 
the wing, however, does not prevent the ani- 


. mal's running, - leaping, and moving. with its 


and the wings have a power of expanding, all 


. 


natural celerity; but when the caſe burſts, 
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the animabs motions become more extenſive, 
aud the animal arrives at full perfection. Thus 
the grafbhopper, the dragon fly, and the ear- 
wit, have their wings at firſt bound down; 
but when the Kin that, like a pair of ſtays, 
kept them confined, burſts,” they are then ex- 
ponded, and che animal porlues che purpoſes 
ee een eee tte 4 

The third order of inſects is of the moth 
and butterfly Kind. Theſe all have four wings, 
each ebvered with a mealy ſubſtance of various 
colours, which when handled comes off upon 
the fingers; and, if examined by the micro- 
ſcope, will apptar like ſcales, with which the 
wing is nicely embroidered all over. Theſe 
inſeQs alſd are produced in a manner peculiar 
to themſelves. They are firft hatched from an 
egg, from whence proceeds a- caterpillar that 
eats, and often caſts its ſkin; the caterpillar 
having diveſted itfelf for the laſt time, aſſumes 
a new covering, which is called a chryfalis, or 
the cone in the ſilk-worm, in which it con- 
finites hidden till it comes forth a perfect moth, 
or butterfly. 

The fourth order is of - thoſe winged inſets 
which come from a worm inſtead of a cater- 
pillar, and yet go through changes ſimilar to 
thoſe which moths and butterflies are ſeen to 

R 2 
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undergo. - They are firſt excluded from the 
egg as a worm, and then become a chryſalis; | 

in ſome, their wings and legs are ſeen; in 
dibers the animal is quite detached from the 
cone in which it is concealed ; but all at lengti 
break their priſon, and come out perfect winged = 
animals ; ſome furniſhed with two wings and 
ſome with four. The wings of all theſe differ 
from thoſe of the butterfly and moth kind, by 
not having the mealy ſcales which are ever 
found on the wings of the former. In this 
claſs we may place the numerous tribes of grats, | 
beetles, bees, and flies, n. 

To theſe I will add, as a fifth order, a nu⸗ 
merous tribe lately diſcovered, to which na- 
turaliſts have given the name of Toophytes. 
Theſe do not go through the ordinary farms of 

generation, but may be propagated by diſſection. 
Some of theſe, though cut into an hundred 
parts, ſtill retain life in each, and are endued 
with ſuch a vivacious principle, that every part 
will in a ſnort time become a perfect animal, 
They ſeem a ſet of creatures placed between 
animals and vegetables, and make the ſhade 
that connects Animated and Inſenfible - Nature, 
To this claſs belong the polypus, the earth. 
worm, and all the varieties of the ſea-nettle. 
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Having thus given a general diſtribution of 
inſects, I will proceed to deſcribe_each claſs-in 
the order I haye mentioned them; beginning 


with inſets without wings, as they more nearly 
foe the higher ranks of R as well 
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Every moment's obſeryation furniſhes ws 
with inſtances of inſets without wings; but the 
| difficulty i is to diſtinguiſh thoſe which are con- 
demned continually to lead reptile lives, from 
ſuch as only wait the happy moment of tranſ- 


mutation. For. this, nothing but a long and 


intimate acquaintance will ſuffice ; but, in ge- 
_ neral, all animals reſembling the flea, the louſe, 
the ſpider, 1 the bug, the wogd-loule, the \ waters 
Jouſe, and the ſcorpion, never acquire win 


but are produced from the. egg in that fr, | 


which they never change afterwards, * 

If we conſider this "claſs as diſtin 
others, we ſhall find them in general longer 
lived than the reſt, and often continuing theit 
term beyond one ſeaſon, which i is the ordinary 
period of an inſeQ's exiſtence, | They ſeem alſo 
leſs ſubject to the influence of the weather ; 
and often endure the rigours of winter without 
being numbed into torpidity. The whole x race 
of moths, butterflies, bees, and flies, are ren- 
dered lifeleſs by the return of cold weather; 
but we need not be told, that the louſe, the flea 
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and many of theſe wingleſs creatures that ſeem 

formed to teaſe mankind, continue _ OO” 
depredations the whole year round; 

They come $0 perfection in che egg, as was, 
ſaid before; and it ſometimes happens, that 
when the animal is interpupted in performing 
the offices of excluſion, the young ones burſt 
the ſhell within the parent's bady, and are 
thus brought furth alive. This not unfre- 
guently happens with the ' woad ruſe, and 
others of the kind, which are ſometimes ſeen 
producing eggs, and ſometimes young ones 
A formed. 

Though theſe creatures are perfect from the 
beginning, yet they are often, during their ex- 
iſtence, ſeen to change their ſkin : this is a fa- 
culty which they poſſeſs. in common with many 
of the higher ranks of animals, and which 
anſwers the ſame purpoſes. However tender 
their ſkins may ſeem to our feel, yet, if com- 
pared to the animal's ſtrength and fize, they will 
be found to reſemble a coat of mail, or; to talk 
more cloſely, the ſhell of a lobſter. By this 
ſkin theſe animals are defended from accidental 
injuries, and particularly from the attacks of 
each other. Within this they continue to grow, 
till their bodies become fo large as to be im- 
prifoned 1 in their own covering, and then the 
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ſhell burſts, but is wichen, n by a nom. 


one. 

laſtly, theſe aka are bins nn * 

gree of ſtrength for their ſiae, that at firſt 

might exceed credibility.— Had man an equal 
mow of ſtrength, bulk for bulk, with a louſe 

or flea, the hiſtory of Samſon would be no 


longer miraculous.—A flea will draw a chain 


an hundred times heavier than itſelf; and to 


its own fie of proviſion in * Gay. | 
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this priricipal order of inſects is the} ſpider, 
whoſe ttiahners are of all others the moſt ſubtle; 
and whoſe inſtincts are moſt various. Formed 
for a life of fapacity, and incapable ol living | 
upon any other than inſect food, all its habits 
are Gilculated* to deceive and ſurpriſe; it 
ſpreads'toils to entangle its prey; it is endued 
with patience to expect its coming; and ig 
poſſeſſed of arms and ee "ho! e it 
ben ele into the erg! SLINGS 
Ia this ountry, where an be inſect tribes 
are kept under by human alſiduity, the ſpiders 
are but ſmall and harmleſs.” We are acquainted 
| with = but the houſe-ſnider, which weaves 
its web in n negzlected rooms; the garden-ſpider, 
that ſpreads its toils from tree to . and-reſts 
in the centre; the wandering- Apidet, that bas 
no abode like the reſt ; and the field-ſpider; 
cha is ſometimes ſeen mounting, web and all, 
into the clouds. Theſe" are the chief of du 
_ natiye fpidets ; ; which, though reputed venom- 
dus, are 2 inoffenſive. Bat they” form 
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a much more terrible tribe in Africa and Ame. 
rica. In thoſe rqgions, where all the inſect 
ſpecies acquire their greateſt growth, where the 
butterfly is {cen 80 expand a wing as broad as 
our ſparrow, and the ant to build an habita- 
tion as tall as a man, it is not to he wondered 
at that the ſpiders are ſeen bearing a propor- 
' tionable; magnitude. In fact, the bottom of 

the, Martinico, ſpider's body is as, large as ag 
| hen's egg, and covered all over with hair. 
weh) is strang, and its bite dangerous. 
bappy for us, howeyer, that we are placed : 
à diſtance from theſe formidable creatures, and 
that we can, gxamine their call ene 
feeling their reſent ment. 

Every ſpider has tw diviſions in its 
The fore part, containing the head and breaſt, 
is ſeparated from the hinder. part or belly by 
2 very lender thread, through which, however, 
there is communication from one part to the 
other. The fore part is covered with a hard 
ſhell, as well as the legs, which adhere to 
the breaſt. The hinder part is clothed 


7 wien g ſupple Kin, beſet all over with hair. 


They baye ſevoral eyes all round the head, 

brilliant and acute; theſe axe ſometimes eight 
ia number, ſometimes but fix; two behind, 
wo before, pul the 756.00 AS _ 
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all a inſects, their eyes are immovable, an 
they want eye · lids; but this organ is fortified 
with a tranſparent horny ſubſtance, Which at 
once ſecures and aFfs their viſion. As the 
animal procuxes its, fabliſtence ' by the moſt 
watchful attention, ſo large a number of eye 
was neceſſary 0 it che earlieſt information 
of the capture of ite prey. They have two 
pincery on the fore-part of the head, x 
with- firong points, toothed like a ſaw, and ter- 
minating in claws like thoſe of a est. A A little 
belo the point of the claw: there is .p-ſmall 
hole, through which the animal emits a poifon, = 
which, though harmleſs ta uy, js fufficieatly 
capable of inftantly deſtroying its pre, Tbis 
is the moſt powerful wespe they baye againſ} 
_ their enemies; they can open ot mend theis 
piacers a ceeation may require ; and; When 
they are undiſturbed, they ſuffer them 49 lie 
one upon the other, never opening them hut 
When there is a necefity! for their exertion. 
Thay have all eight legs, jointed like thaſe of 
lobſters, and fimilar alſo in another reſpect ; 
for if a leg be torn away, or a joint eut off, 1 
ney one will quickly grow in its place, ang the 
animal will find «ſelf fitted for combat as be- 
fore. At the end of each leg there are three 
crooked movable cls we; namely, fall one, 
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placed higher up; like a cock's ſpur, by the 
aſſiſtance of which it adheres to the threads of 
its web. There are two others larger, which 
meet together like a lobſter's claw, by which 
they can cateh hold of the ſmalleſt depreſſions, 
walking up or down the very poliſhed ſurfaces, 
on Which they can find inequalities that are 
| impercept tible to our groſſer fight. But when 
tbey walk upon ſuch bodies as are perfectly 
ſmooth; : as looking glaſs or poliſhed mar le, 
they ſqueeze a little ſponge, which grows near 
the extremity of their'claws, and thus diffuſing 
aglutinous ſubſtarice, adhere to the ſarface until 
they make a ſecond ſtep; Beſides the eight 
legs juſt mentioned, theſe” animals have two 
_ which may more properly be called 
; arms, as they do nat'ſerve to aſſiſt motion, but 
are uſed in holding and- managing their prey. 
The ſpider, though thus formidably equipped. 
would ſeldom prove ſucceſsful in the capture, 
were it not equally fyrniſhed with other inſtru- 
ments to alliſt its depredations. As it" lives 
wholly: upon flies, and is without wings to 
purſue them, it is obvious they muſt for ever 
eſcape ſo impotent an adverſury; but the ſpider ſ 
is u moſt experienced hunter, and ſpreads its 1 
neti to cateh thoſe animalb it is unable to pur- 
ſue. The ſpider's web is generally laid in thoſe d 
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places where flies are moſt apt to come and 
ſhelter; in the corners of rooms, round the 
edges of windows, and in the open air among 
the branches of trees. 'There the little animal 
remains for days, nay, weeks together, in pa- 
tient expectation, ſeldom changing its ſituation 
though never ſo unſuceeſsfuvW. 

For the purpoſes of making this web, Na- 
ture has ſupplied this animal with a large quan- 
tity, of glutinous matter within its body, and 
five dugs or teats for ſpinoing it into thread. 
This ſubſtance is contained in a little bag, and 
at firſt ſight it reſembles ſoft glue; but-when 
examined more accurately, -it will be found. 
twiſted into many coils of an agate colour, and 
upon breaking it, the contents may be eaſily. 
drawn out into threads, from the tenacity of 
the ſubſtance, not from, thoſe threads being 
already formed. Thoſe who have ſeen the 
machine by which wire is ſpun, will have an 
idea of the manner in which this animal forms 
the threads of its little net, the orifices of the 
five teats above-mentioned, through which the 
thread is drawn, contracting or dilating at plea- 
ſure. The threads which we ſee, and appear 
ſo fine, are, notwithſtanding, compoſed of five. 
Joined together, and theſe are many times 
doubled when the web is in formetion. 
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When a houſe - ſpider propoſes to begin 4 
web; it firſt makes choice of ſome commo- 
dious ſpot; where there is an appearance of 
plunder and ſecurity. The animal then diftils 
one little drop of its glutinous liquor, which 
is very tenacious, and then creeping up the 
wall, and joining its thread as it proceeds, 
it darts itſelf in a very ſurpriſing manner, as I 
have often ſeen, to the oppoſite place; where 
the other end of the web is to be faſtened: 
The firſt thread thus formed; drawn tight, and 
fixed at each end, the ſpider then runs upoti it 
backward and forward; ftill aſſiduouſly em- 
ployed in doubling and ſtrengthening it, as 
upon its force depends the ſtrength and ſtabi- 
lity of the whole. The ſcaffolding thus com- 
pleted, the ſpider makes a number of threads 
parallel to the firſt, in the ſame manner, and 
then croſſes them with others; the clammy 
ſubſtance of which they are formed, ſerving to 
bind them, when newly made, to each other. 
The inſect, after this operation, doubles and 
trebles the thread that borders its web, by 
opening all its teats at once, and ſecures the 
edges, ſo as to prevent the wind from blow-. 
ing the work away. The edges being thus 
ſortiſied, the retreat is next to be attended to; 
and this is formed like a funnel at the bottom 
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of the web; where the little creature lies con- 
cealed. To this are two paſſages, or outlets, 
one above and the other below, very artfully 
contrived, to give the animal an opportunity 
of making excurſions at proper ſeaſons, of pry- 
ing into every corner, and cleaning thoſe parts 
which ate obſerved to be clogged or encum- 
from time to time, oleans away the duſt that 
gathers round it, which might otherwiſe clog 
and incommode it: for this purpoſe, it gives 
eee ſhake with its paws; ſtill; however, 
toning the blow ſo as not to endanger 
the fabric. It often happens alſo, that from the 
main web there are ſeveral threads extended at 
ſome diſtance on every ſide : theſe are, in ſome 
meaſure, the outworks- of the fortification, 
which, whenever touched from without, the 
ſpider prepares for attack or ſelf-defence. If 
the inſect impinging: be a fly, it ſprings for- 
ward with great agility; if, on the contrary, 
it be the aſſault of an enemy ftronger than 
itſelf, it keeps within its fortreſs, and never 
© ventures out till the danger be over. Another 
advantage which the ſpider reaps from this 
contrivance of a cell or retreat behind the web, 
is, that it ſerves. for a place where the creature 
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can. feaſt upon its gume with all ſafety/and 


nn 
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or the-rutling of the branches, or the approach 
of ſome large animal, deſtroys in a minute the 
labours of an age. In chis caſe, the ſpideij is 


obliged. to remain à patient ſpectator of the 


univerſal ruin; and when the danger is paſſed 
away, it ſets about repairing the calamity. 


For this purpoſe, it is furniſhed with a large 

ſtare of the glutinous ſubſtance of which the 
web is made; and with this, it either makes 
a new web, or patches up the old one. In 
general, however, the animal is much fonder 


of mending than making, as it is furniſhed 
originally with but a certain quantity of glu. 
tinous matter, which, when exhauſted, nothing 


can renew. The time ſeldom fails to come, 


when their reſervoirs are entirely dried up, and 
the poor animal is left to alt the chances of 


irretrieyable neceſſity. An ald ſpider is thus 


frequently reduced ta the greateſt: exttemity; 


its web is deſtroyed, and it wants the materials 


conceal the fragments of thoſe carcaſſes which 
it has picked, without expoſing to public view 
the leaſt trace of . barbarity, that might create 


e 


2 


muß 
Wien hem it ventutes a battle: Phe invader 
| generally ſucceds j the young one is driven out 6 
Web, and the old one remains 
in quiet poſſeſfion! 1 0 however, the ſpider 

is unable to diſpofſeſd any other of its web, it 
then endesvours, for a while; to ſab upen 
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W dae , bös one; But us theſe animals 
have beeth Ing #tuſtoined tö u lis of ſhift- 


ing, i une about te find but the web of 


another ſpider, ybunget und 


to make u he 


necidental depredation; but in two or _ 


months it weren dies of hunger: r oe 
The garden-ſpider fects ro work in 4 b. 


ereilt manner. Te method with'this inſect is | 
to pin 4 grent quantity r thread, which 


n he air id vues directions, hüp- 
pens from its plutitivus quality, at laſt to flick 


6 ſome 6bjeS weir ke, 4 Jofty plant or the 


branch of 2 trek. The ſpider only wants to 


hays one end ok the line fil; inf order to ſecure 


and tighten the other. It accort draws 


the lite when ls rech "aha then by paſſing = 


and repaffing upon it, ſrengehens the” thread 
in ſuch a anner «5 to anfwer all its intentions.” 


Fhe firſt cord being thus ftretehed, the ſpider” 


walks along & part of it, and there faſtens MY 
ther, and dropping from thence, faſtens tbe 


thread ts ſottie ſolid body below, wen _ 
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Fg bein and beging/6.thind,/which.t Eden 
by the ſame contrivance, + When three threads 
| re thus fixed; forms a Lquare; ot ſomething | 


that very nearly reſembles. one; and. in this 
the animal is genetally. ſean. $0..xelide, It 
often happens, . howgyer, when the-- young 
ſpider begins ſpinning. That its web becomes 
| too baoyant, and not only the thread. floats, in 


te air, but evti the little ſpinſter. In this. 


manner Ive have often-. ſeen the threads job, 


| ſpiders floating in the nir ; and bat is ſtill 


more ſurpriſing, the, young ſpidris themfelyes » 
| attached. to; their own web, The reaſon is 
obvious; for as, even gold: atielf, may be ſo 
finely drawn, 
finer. thread of a ſpider is ſo byoyant as not 
only to fie in dhe air, but. alſo to. lift. the 


ſpider itſelf; Which, „ n 1 


riſes with its On, 8. 
The ſpider's web being ah 

fixed in a proper place; — 
and ſecure whatevex inſett haꝑpen ta 


Kink god 


| weeks and even months wpon.the,wa 

out ever catching u Gngle fly z fbr, 
| like moſt other joſefty, is lurprifiaght patient. 

of bunger, It ſometimes, happens: that 0% 


x uuns c &y lie n e 


Seas 


to float in the air, ſo the 


. +» Tus, 


2.5 
in the teil. For mis purpgſe, it xemains for 
h, with⸗ 
ider, 


its; inſtead at Seng doagbe, wars the net te 
pious Tgentdlf however, ine butterfly or | 
e Herner What they toy" he lub, Ay off 


interrußt NeirHetbent. Tae Arge blaelböttle- 
fly/the ichtfeunswefly; And We ebf ment 


ny zeug t de 1 Avouritsiganie.- Wen ene 
of these free Ante Ws tollsgrrne fpider is gat 


ſanrly ſeen alerti nd wdtenſub ut the ouch of 


| ſpifley' walls deifuvely foritard; Rives its prey: 
and inftantly Mills it by intilung d wenomods 


the fly be nôt emively! intineſtied; the ſpider. 


has fatigded defelf vy jrs Gruggzles to obtain it 
liberty; for If Mie farager mould appear in all 
His terrots while tie prey is but Half involved; 
1 deſperdte elert ight give II foreb eheugb to 
get free. If ehe ſpidet hus faſted for d 1 
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hole #Uavonts" 4" but if Mete hes Been” 


pleuch or game, abc ue tet be d ey, 
preſſed by Rungget, tit They gives che fly wor, | 


or teres HH itt Its Wes; 1e us Potbpletely to 


ſtruggle untif tte Retle ty um Gomes 16 ite ge 
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aguln, unt the Rin ub Why diſpoſed ts 
ith61&" euteful to ober whether the fly b 
juice into che wound it makes, If, ' however). 


patienty*waits/ ieh out uppeariog until pre, 


tin" (Hen drugs the f me ately tb it: 
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kill its prey; and at another ſuſſer it to ſtrug- 
8k in the teils or foyeral bouts; together; I am = 
not able t0 ſay; perhaps it oaly_likes- its prey 
newly killed, and therefore dclays:t0 put he 
* death until it id 0 he eatn :. 
Iktt has been the opinion of ſome philoſophers, 
male; but Lifter has beet able 10 diſtinguim 
the ſexes, and to perceive that the males'were 
much leſs in ſize then the females Bat this 
is not the chief peculiarity ; far, different nm 
all other anitoals, "except the fi; called. the | 
Ray, it has its inſtraments of genermion, placed 
in the fore-arms, which have been already 
deſeribed. When theſe animals copulate, they 
for ſome time teine each other with, their Jegs 
uud arms, then appear the inſtruments of ge- 
neration inthe male, as if burſting: out from 
the points of its fore-feet, and ate inſerted into 
| the receptacle beneath the body of the female. 
The female generally lays from nine krandred 
to a thouſand eggs in a ſeaſon; they are of a 
| bluiſh colour, ſprekled-with- black; und ſepa- 
, rated from each other by s.glutinous ſubſtance, 
not unlike frog ſpawn water. Theſe eggs are 
| large'or ſmalf in'propottion to the fize of che · 
mimal that produces theta. In ſome they are 
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be grain of muass - led d in othere, 
they are ſoatoely viſible. The female never 
begins to lay till the be two years old at the 


as when ſhe has'come to ber greateſt maturity. 


bas brought forth have remuibed for an hour 
or two to dry after extluſion, the little animal 


Por this purpeſe, The ſpins a web four or five 

times: ſtroatzer an that made. fur - catebing 
dhe; and begdeg lines it within ade by a 
don, which ſtie plucks from her on breaſt. 
his bag, when completed, is as thick as paper, 
js/ſmooth- within: fide, but -rougher without. 


almoſt incredible to relate the congern and in- 


it,” They Rick it by means of their glutinous 
— ag end of their body ; ſo that the ani- 
mal, when thus loaded, appears as if ſhe had 
pie body placed) behind another. I this bag 
be ſeparated from her hy any accident, ſhe 
amjlbys all her afliduity to ſtick it again in its 
fFer mer fitugtipn, and; ſeldom abagdons her 
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| leaſt, and her firſt brdod is never fo numerous 


© When'the number of eggs which the ſpidet 


then prepares to make them a bag, where they | 
are to be -hatched* until they leave the ſhell, - 


Within this they.depoſit. their eggs3/ and it is | 
duſtry which they beſtow in the-preſervatian of 


ballert buy ger Mb life. Whengthe young 
ones are rege tions (hom NE, mithin,the 
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| ſets them free. But her harentul cue does not 


fortune, 6s" they grow again yery sea to 


—— who was fond of making expe- 


1 
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finement, until ehe female, inſtinctively know- 
ing their maturity, bites open their priſon, and 


terminate with their exeluſſon ; ſue receives 
them upon: her beck for ſame time, until they 
have ſtrength to provide ſor themſelves, when 
they leave her neyor ti returns; and each begin: 


a = ſeparate, manufactory af its omn, The young | 

ones begin to ſpin When they can ſcarcely be 
| diſcerned? and prepare for m life of - plunder 
before they haye'Rtrength. d opercome.. In- 


deed, Nature ſeems to hape formen them in 
every reſpect for a life, of hHofillity,: No other 
inſed is pofſeſſed of ſuch various powers of aſe 
fault and defence; und they ate able to de- 


ſtroy anima ten times bigger than themſelves. 


Even after a ſevere defeat; they'quickly'recover 


of their wounds; and ag for their legs, they 


conſider the lot of them as but a ſmill mis- 


1 former magnitude. 

Thus there id no inet wich they are 
not an enemy; but what is more bafbarous 
Ail, ſpiders are the enemes of exch Sher, 


riments upon inſscks, tried to turn the Libours 


of the de may ares and aQually 


bag, they remain fon ſothe time: in their con, = 


not five times 
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2 er : he took care to have 
en Conſtammly ſupplied with fies, and the 
ends of - young feathers, ” frelh'/picked from 


chicken, andpigeatis,?-which--beirg fall of 


fond oli But / gotwithſtanding all his care, he 
was ſoon convinced that it was impracticable 
to live-in ſociety; but inſtead of their uſual 


uere it practivable to regoncite them to each 
Other, it would requite tod much attendance 
? to rear up a ſufficient number to make the pro- 


jet any way uſeſnl. -Tifeir thread is four, if 
finer than that of the ſilk- worm; 
ſo chat upon the ſmalleſt calculation, there muſt 


| have been fixty thouſand; ſpiders to make a 
ſingle pound of ſilk. That which Reaumur 


made uſe of, was only the web in which they 
depoſitecꝭ their eggs, which is five times tron 
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lightly differing from each other, either iu | 


the moſt. remarkable of the number. This in- 
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| {et reſembles the common ſpider in-its appears 
ance, except that its binder part is made rather 


well in ons gde mem as che otbet. Their ape 
pearange under water is vet ,vemarkoble z. for 
they inhabit : the bottom, yet they art 


never touched by: abe clement in high ther | 


Ty AY incloſed in a dyblle of air 
| like a boy, ſurrouniis them an every, de 

bubble. — 1 es BIR" 
tom, of quiekſſlyer z. and wirhin this, they 
perform their ſeveral functions of eating, fpin- 
ning, and ſlesping without ita ever burſting, 
or in the leaſt, diſturbing their operations: ſome· 


times, the bubble ie ſwen divided into thres 


Güſtinct apartments ; / end in the ſpring, the 
male enters one of theſe to impregnate the 


female, in the manner mentioned ubovę, while | 


the bubble in which he was contained: uniteg 
with the other, like two: drops of water, when 


approached. to each; other. They ſpin their 


webs as well in ithe water ad upon land and 


it is moſt. probable: that the mat es | 


of the ſmall-infetzofzitberictements- 
The Tarantula in ällo uf this ſpeciey/and de- 
eee eee eee, 


in the ſhape of anige-pin than u hall. Then 
differ in being able; to. live.as well. by land ee 
Water; and iin being eapahle of ſpinning ag 
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eren. tn en aura if: ber bed yas 
merous: fal ſchoods which have been propagatol 
goncemigg da What may ds fad with Ur 
concernigg it in that it 1m the hurgeſt bf ws 
ſpider kind i in Europe) und u thee 
ol Apulia jn Il. Its body ie fhret derte 
of an inch dong, und about us thick uc be 
_ linle finger; the:oplour/is getierally an ele 
brown dne har is mere du 
it has eight legs and eigtrt eye, eb che 
and nipperz, whirh are arp und ſvrrated: 
rern theſe ant dhe fore legt, "there are tha 
little horny, or feeters, which it's obfetved td 
move very brikly when it approaches its ptey: 
It is covered all beer the body with & ſbft gown; 
and propugeſtra, av Ether ſpiders, by liyidg egg. 
im the ſutimep onthe; particultfly in the dog 
days, "the taruntula creeping among The born, 
bites rhe mowers and rs3'dyt women 
ir latks in moles, and is ſho feet. . 1 
FThus fur is true ; but ede AA beer 1 
 forthough the bite is attended with nd dn. 
gercus ſyrnptotis, agd wilt eaffly eure of itſelf. 
vonderful ſtomes ape reported voncerning It 
virule nee The part which is bitten, ad we ure 
told, is ſdon after diſetlouted with a livid black, 
or yellowiſt eirele, attended with am inflam- 
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HEN been come om a Wiblent fickoek, - 
difficulty of breathing, ſaintingꝭ and ſometimes 
__ -qrembling- The perſon hit) after this does no, 


thing but laugh, dance, and ſxiꝑ ubont putting 
mimſelf into the moſt extravagany poſtures; and 
ſometimes alſo is ſeised with! a moſt frightful 
melancholly. At the tetürn of the ſeaſon in 
which he was bit, bia madnefs begins again; 
and the patient always talks of the ſame things. 
 Sometirnes he fancies bitaſdf/a ſhepherd; 
mes 3 kings -appearing- entirely out of hi 


ſenſes, Theis troubleſame ſymptoms ſometimes = 


return for ſeveral years ſucceſſively, and at laſt 


terminate in death. But fo dreadful g; diforder 


dia it. ſoomg, m been laß without u remedy ; 
which is no other than a well played fiddle, _ 
For this purpoſe. the medical muſician plays a 
875 particular trine, famous for the cure, which he 
begins flow, and increaſes in quickneſe as he 
ſees the patient affect · The patient no ſoonex. 
hears the muſic, but he beging ta dance; and 
| continues ſo doing till he is all over in @ ſweat, 
which forces out the venom that appeared ſa 
dangerous, This dancing ſometimes continues 
for three or four hours, before the patient is 
_ weary, and before the ſweating iscopiougepough 
to cure the diſorder. Such are the ſymptoms 
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me of the beſt and graveſt- phyſicians have 

credited;' and :toſacconnt for. I 
12 thit the whole; is än impoſition 
the peaſants upon, ery; who happen to pat 
through that parf of the country] and whO pro- 
chre n fring for ſuffering edemſelyes te be bitten 
by dia tarngtula. eneyer they Bnd 2. tr 
veller willing to zepperimentthey readily = 
offer themſelyes, zol are ſure to counterfeit the 
vbale train pf hee which mußte is ſup- 
friend of, mine, wn 
e e poke cage, 6 had n 

z only 


t is ihne that falſehoods prevail for a 
pen or two ; and mankind. at laſt begin to 
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2 Tut of] of th6ſe üimak with whibh 
are the e beſt nequahited,” te the Er BY 

our r chiefelt curiofity; Thefe kfe few but are well 
informed of thea; gility aud the bl -thiffty Aik. 
ofition. of the 225 dhe cauft on with which 
t cc comes'to the attack; And the readineſs with 
£5 which it ayaids the purſuit. This inſef, - | 
not, only the” eg 7 of thankind; "but of the 
4 at and ſeveral other” inen is found | 
in every p rt of the whit bat bites with great 7 * 
8 15 ſome edüntee than in” here” 
numbers in Thaly : and Fraiſce are men "Mo 
| in England; and yet its bite ! is much more, 
troybleſome | dere, "than f have found it In ung 

other * It would deem "that" its fbree Ins 
eaſed wit! che coldneg of the climate; and 

bugh le prolific, that 1 it beciitce*t Kore pre: 
Uebe 7 eM ane 9 «17; 

"If the fica be pb Gd} mierötdope, 
it will be obſeeved ts birth CM head, large 
eyes, = ee body. Ie FW teh 
tag ich are hort; und com ffo Ws 

eth thete lies its" de ee Ys 
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Tun sts as 
it buries in the ſkin, and through which it ſacks 


the blood in large quantities. The body ap- 
. pears to be all over curiouſly adorned with a 


ſuit of poliſhed ſable;armour,. neatly jointed, 
and beſet with multitudes of ſharp/pins, almoſt 


like the qujlls of a porcapine, It bas fix lews; 


the joints 1 whigh are ſo adapted; that it can. 


as it. ere, fold then S another 3 
and when it Kaps, they N. pring out at 77 
whereby, in whole krengih 1 yas 1 
2 gs ep. pe 


| but if they are touch 4 15 this time, they 151 
themſelves up i 
begin to oreep, 


the Al- worms that have 


legs 3, and then they ee Th 0 


where, they ſpin, 8 ſilken thread, from 
mouth, and with titis they encloſe ; KEN al 


ia g ſmall round bag. or calc, 3s yhite within 
ag writing paper, but dirty without: in this | 
| S after which 
they burſt from their configement. perfectly 


| — eden Perg, A * 
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Woadef at the fradililel of ich other's pot 
ons, they 'all feen to nite in theit diflike to 
the Louſe, and regard it as their natural and 

most haule6iis EnErtly. © Indeed, it ſenis the 

2 of man In the moſt odiohs degtee; for 
wherever wretchedneſt, diſedſe, 6r hunger ſeize 
upon him; the louſt ſeldoth' fails to add itſelf to 


number of his calamitie s.... 

-In' examining the battiah lobe with the mi⸗ 
croſcbpe, its external deformity firſt ſtrikes us 
with diſguſt:? tlie ſhdpe of the fore part of the 

head is fortiewhat obldi if; thikr of the Hind'part 
ſomew hat round: the 


verul briſtly hairs: in the fore 
or ſucker, which is ſeldom vii 


irt is a proboſcis 


of the head are antennæ, or — each divided 
into five Joints, covered with briltly' hifrr; * 


998 Ms $e-Lover n in Varies b 


5 Tur E antipathics r Haiidd er 
te confideting” the roll! ſötne ele ſerpent, f 
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' the tribe, and tb increaſe NN noon dy he 


in is hard, aud being 
ſtretched, tranſparent, with here und there fe-* 


ble: on esch fide 
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&reral white veſſels are ſeen through iheſs 
horns : behind theſe are the eyes which ſeem to 
want thoſe divifions obſervable in other inſets; 
and appear cxcompaſſed with ſume few hairs: 
the neck is very ſnort; and the breaſt is divided 


into three parts4, on, esch fie of which; a: 


placed ſix legs, conſiſtigg of fix quints, covered 
alſo with briſtly hairs; the ends of the legs are 
armed with twa ſmaller 
ſervidg thoſe inſects as 4 


and thumb, by. 


approach: the end of the bofly terminates in a 
cloyen tail, while the fides are all over hairy; 
the whole reſembling clear parchment,, and, 
When. we take a elaſer view, its white veins, 
and other internal parts appear; as-likewiſe a 
moſt wonderful motion in its inteſtines, frum 
the tranſparency of its external edvering. When 
the louſe feeds, the blond: is ſeen to ruſh, like a 
torrent, into the ftomach ; and its greedineſs is 
ſo great, that, the excrements contained in the 
inteſtines axe ejected at the ſame men, make 
toom for this new ſupply. Sy 1 
The louſs has neither beak, teeth, nor, any. 
kind of mouth, as Door Hocke deſcribed its 
for the entrance into the gullet is abſolgtely 
eloſed. In the place of all theſe, it has a pro- 


— 


larger rnddyclaws = 
which they catch bold of ſach.objecs be ther, 


} 
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boſeis or trunk; or, 1s i may be ether 
called, a Hoi bolloup fucker, with which ii 


pittces the ſkin; and ſucks the bbman blood; 
taking that for food only. The Rompeh- is 
| lodged partly iti te breaſt ad back ; bot ihe 


| greareityortion-of it is in the abdomen.” When 


fwolon with blood, it appears of #datk_ brown 
ecloux, which is vifible through che fx in; and 
is eithet a faint.red; of A full or bright brown; 
as the contents of the ſtomach art more or leſs 
changed 'Wheti it is empty, it is colourieh ; 
but when filled, it is plainly diſtetnible, and 
its motion ſeems very extraordinary. It then 


appears working; with very firong agitations, 


and fotnewhat teſembles an animal within an 


animal. Superficial obſervers ate ape io take 


dais for dhe pulthrian of the heart; but if the 
animal. be obſerved when it is focking; it will 
then be found that the food takes d direct paſ- 
ſage from the trurik io the ſtomach; where the 
| remaindevof the old aliment will be ſeen mixing 
An 
every fide; 

If this animal be kept froth bod two of three 
days, and then placed upem the back of the 
hand, Ten id of hb hog it will im- 
- rhediately ſeek for food; which it will the more 


readily find, if the hand be rcd dl f grow! 
* 2 | 
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Tt Tue asia then turns its bead, which 


les Bet Feen the Fore legs, to the fin, and 
— iligently kearches for ſome pore: when found, 


it flres the trunk therein ; aud Toon the mi- 


vroſcope us the bloot-abberidirg through 
the hesd? l {vey rapid, and even frightful 
Keren. The fcuſe nus zt that time ifficient 


uppetite to ed in ny Poflüre; it is then ſeen 
fucking Wich its Mead Qownward, and its tail 


vle rated: If, duting this operation the fin 
be drawn tight, the trunk 1s Bbudd faſt, and the 
Hill Is Ineapable of difengaging itſelf; but it 
_ Hibre frequkütty ſuffers from its Naattomy, fince 
it gorges to ſuch a degree, that it Is cruſhed to 
pieceb by the Algiterr Tmpreſflot” ne 


Whether Ice "att Uiffingulſhied by the parts 


bf Fenbfitrion) into Hales and females, is not yet 
Uedrered:" Swammerdäch i; inclined to think 
that they are b&rhaphrodites, having: found an 
vary in all thöle He ekamined; and he diſſected 
not lels than fotty- tO. In one ' Hel animals 
were found ten large ge; aud forty-fout 
— 12 thar were not yer come to their full 
u. . + STY, -- 
here is iter ty aal thA tnultiplies fo 
fall as this untrelcbme intruder; It has been 
plaifantly fad, that a louſe becomes à grand- 
father in the aer of tiventy-fout hours: this 
Vor. VII. * 
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fact cannot be aſcertained; but nothing is mord 
true than, that the moment the nit, which is no 
other than the egg of the louſe, gets rid of its 


ſuperfluous moiſture, and thtows off its ſhell; 


it then begins to breed in its turn. Nothing ſo 
much prevents tlie inateaſe of this nauſeous 
animal, as cold and want of humidity; the nits 


miſt: be laid in à place that is warm, and mo- 


derately moiſt, to produce any thing. This is 
the reaſon that many hits laid on the hairs in the 


night-time, are deſtroyed by the cold of the 
ſucceeding day; and ſo ſtick for ſeveral months, 
till thay at laſt- come to loſe even their external 
| The loafe þ Bund upoñ every part of the 
human body; but particularly in the heads of 
children. Thoſe found upon the miners in 
Sweden, are ſaid; by Linnæus, to be very large; 
and he is of opinion, that the head and the 
body-louſe differ in no reſpect from each other. 
The Pthiriaſis, or louſy diſeaſe, though very 
little known at preſent, was frequent enough 
among the ancients: Herod; Antiochus, Epi- 
phanes, Aleman the poet, Pherecydes, Caſ- 
ſander, Calliſthenes and Sylla, all died of this 
diſorder. The uſe of mercury, which was un- 
known among the ancients, may ptobably have 


| baniſhed it from among the moderns; for cer- 
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tain it is that thoſe animals ſeldom attack any 


in our-clitnate;, but ſach as from ſloth or famine 
indbite their company. 1 belt es 

Such is the hiſtory of the human louſe; whiſk, 
from its connection with mankind; deſerves 


firſt notice t but it would be endleſs to de- 
ſeribe the various tribes that go under this name, 


and ſwarm upbn; every part of Nature. There 
is ſcarce an animal; and ſcarce even u vegetable, 
that does not ſuffer under its own peculiar louſe. 
The ſheep, the horſe, the hog, and the elephant, 
are all teaſed by them; the whaleythe ſhark, the 
falmon, ant the Jobſter, are not without their 
company; while every hot-houſe, and every gar- 


den is infeſted with ſome peculiarly deſtructive. 


Linbæus tells us; that he once found a vege- 
table-louſe.upon ſome plants newly arrived from 
America; and willing to trace the little animal 


through its various ſtages, he brought it with 


bim from London to Leyden; where he care- 
fully preſerved it during the winter, until it 
bred in the ſpring : but the louſe it ſeems did 
not treat bim with all the gratitude he expected; 
for it became the parent of ſo numerous a pro- 
geny, that it ſoon overrun all the phyfic · garden 
of that beautiful city; and leaves, to this day, 
many a. gardener to . the Swede's too in- 
dulgent curieſity. 13: 207! 2 
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The animal which ſome have called the Leaf 


Louſe, is of the fize of a flea, and of a bright 
green, or bluiſh green colour; the body ãs nearly. 
oval, and is largeſt and moſt convex on the 
Rinder part; the breaſt is very ſmall, and the 
head is blunt and green: the eyes may be ſeen 
very plainly, being prominent on the fore part 

of the head, and of a ſhining black colour; 
near thefe there is # black line on each fide; 
and the legs are very lender. 

. Theſe animals are uſually found upon the 
Bose ef the oraehe, and other plants; and the 
weaker the leaves and buds are, theſe inſects 
farm upon them in greater abundance. Some 
plants are covered over with them; though they 


are not the cauſe of the plants weakneſs, but 


the fign: however, by wounding and fucking 
the leaf, they increaſe the diſeaſe, They ge- 
nerally aſſume their colour from the plant on 
which they reſide. "Thoſe that feed upon pot- 
Herbs and plum · trees, are of an aſh- colour; 
only they are greeniſh when they are young: 
thoſe that belong to the alder and cherry-tree, 


are black; as alſo thoſe upon beans,” and ſome 


other plants: thoſe on the leayes of apples and 

_ role-trees, are white: but as they leap, like 

graſhoppers, fome place them in the number 

of the flea kind. The moſt uncommon colour 
2 5 
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ĩs reddiſh; and lice of this ſort may. be found 
on the leaves of tanſey; and their juice, when 
rubbed in the hands, tinges them with no di 
agreeable red. All theſe live upon their re- 


ſpective plant; avd are often engendered within 


the very ſubſtance of the leaf. 


All theſe bring forth their yung alive ; and. 
| the fzetus, when it is ready to be brought forth, 


entirely fills the 'belly of the female ; its fore 
parts being excluded firſt, and then the hinder, 
The young one does not begin to move till the 
horns or feelers appear ont of the body of the 


old one; and by the motion of theſe it firſt 


ſhews ſigus of life, moving them in every di- 
rection, and bending all their joints. When 
the horns and head are exeludei, the two fore 
feet follow, which they moye with equal agility ; 


after this follow the middle feet, and then the 


hinder: ſtill, however, the young one continues 
ſticking to its parent, ſupported only at one 
extremity, and hanging as it were in air, until 


its ſmall and ſoft members become hardened 


and fitted for ſelf- ſupport. The parent then 
gets rid of its burthen; by moving from the 
place where ſne was ſitting, and foreing the 


young one to ſtand upon; its legs, leaves it to 


| mitt for itself 
nde Aal des not far ta go, * ien 
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lying beneath it, during the ſummer i it continues 
to eat and creep about with great agility. But 


as it is viviparous, and muſt neceflarily lurk 
ſomewhere in winter, whete its body may be | 


defended from the cold, it endeayvurs'to ſecure 
a retreat near the trees or plants that ſerve to 


nouriſh it in the beginning of ſpring. They 
never hide themſelves in the earth; like many 


bodies fitted to remove the earth; nor can they 
creep into every 'chink, as their legs are 06! 
long: beſides, their bodies are ſo tender, that 
the leaſt rough particle of the earth would hurt 
them. They therefore get into the deep chinks 
of the bark, and into the cavities of the tronger 
ſtalks, from whence they ſally out upon the 
branches and leaves, when the warmth of the 
ſun begins to be felt. Neither the cold in the 
autumnal ſeaſon, nor the leſſer degree of heat 
in the ſpring, ever hurts them; they ſeldom, 

therefore, ſeek for 'bidivg-places before the fall 


of the leaf, and are alert enough to take the 


earlieſt advantage of. the returning ſpring. - 
Like many other infeQs, they caſt their ſking 
four ſeveral times; and, what is very remarkable, 
the males have four wings, but the females . 
have any, They all have long legs, nol 


to enable them to N over che bog win of f 


other inſects, becauſe they have no part of their 


(269, 46 00 a A, 29-309 
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plants and leaves, but alſo to travel from one 
tree to another, when they happen to-ſtand-at'z 
diſtance. Their trunk or ſnout lies under their 
breaſt; and this they thruſt into the pores of 


naw them, like the caterpillar”; but ſo hurt 


ted, and as it were overrun with feabs ; for 
whichreaſon heir edges a always turn up towards 
the; middle. 


It has been ſuid, that theſs intel are alle | 


carried away and devoured by ants ; but this 
Fryſch, from whom this deſcription is taken, 
could never obſerye. The ants indeed are fond 


_ thoſe treeg where there is a great number of 


thoſe inſeqs; but then it is only to ſuck the 
juice which flows from the leaves that haye been 


juſt wounded. This mare particularly happens 


in the heat of ſummer, when other moiſture is 


wanting : however, he never found them hurt- 

ing or carrying away any of theſe inſets while 
alive; nor indeed were they able, for the leaf 
louſe is more than a match for the ant at ſingle 
combat. Whenever they perceive the ant ap- 
proaching behind them, they kick back with 
their hinder feet, and thus drive off the invader, 


as a horſe. would a lion. 
T4 


a 


the plant to ſuck out the j juice, for they do not 


by ſucking, that the leaves become ſpot- 
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The three principal and conftant enemies iq 
theſe inſects are firſt, the. fire-fly, which lays i "a 
eggs where theſe inſocts are in greateſt number 
which producing a worm, ſeizes and devours all 
the leaf lice that come near it; another enemy 
is the worm of a peculiar kind of beetle, which 
deſtroys them in great numbets: but the ay 
formidable of all euemi emies, is the ichneumon fly, 
that ſeizes upon one of the largeſt temales, and 
laying its egg upon her, this is hatched into g 

worm, which ſoon devours and deſtroys t the > ani: 
mal from, whoſe body it e 
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Tha Bag i is het of cole canoe inte. 5 
that intrude upon the retreats of Mankind; 
and that oſten baniſh that ſleep, which even 
ſorrow and angiety permitted to approach; 
This, to many men, is, of all other inſeQs, the 
moſt troubleſome and obnoxious. . The night 
js uſually the ſeaſon when the wretched have 
reſt from their labour; but this ſeems the only 
ſeaſon hen the bug iſſues from its retreats, ta 
make its depredations. - By day it lurks, ke a 
yobher, in the moſt ſecret parts of the bed; 
takes the advantage of every chink and cranny, 
to make a ſecure lodgment; and contrives its 
habitation with ſo much art, that ſcarce any 
induſtry can diſcover its retreat. It ſeems ta 
avoid the light with great cunning; and even 
if candles be kept burning, this formidable ins 
ſect will not iſſue from its hiding · place. But 
when darkneſs promiſes ſecurity, it then iſſues 
from every corner of the bed, drops from the 
teſter, crawls from behind the arras, and travels 
with great aſſiduity to the unhappy patient. 
who vainly wiſhes for reſt and refreſhment, Id 
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is generally vain to deſtroy one only, as thing 


are hundreds more to revenge their companion: 


fate; ſo that the perſon who thus is ſubject to 
be bitten, remains the whole-nigbt like a cen. 
tinel upon duty, rather watching the approach 
of freſh invaders, than —_— * rem 
nene of ſleeps : | oy 

Nor are theſe inſects leſs diſogreeable from 
their nauſeous ſtench, than their unceaſing ap- 
petites. When they begin to crawl, the whole 
bed is infected with the well; but if hey'ace 
accidentally killed, then it is inſupportable. 

Theſe are a part of the inconveniences that 
reſult from the perſecution; of theſe: odious in- 
ſects: but happily for Great Britain, they mul- 
tiply leſs in theſe iſlanda, than in any part of 
the continent. In France and Italy the beds, 
particularly in their inns, ſwarm with them; 
and every piece of furniture ſegms to afford 
them a retreat. They grow larger alſo with 
W eee anne .. cruel 
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appetite. 

This n 10 ada winutely, uppen 
to conſiſt of three principal parts; — 
the corſelet, and the belly. It has two brown 


eyes, that are very ſmall, and a little prominent, 


beſides two feelers, with three joints: under- 


neath theſe there is a crooked trunk, which is 


BEL FEELEES REESE prey 


find 
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brea 
teſti 
the 1 
kept 
foun 
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— corture;.and which, when id 
motion, lies cloſe upon the breaſt. The breaſt 
is a kind'of ring, in which are placed” the two 
firſt pair of legs. The belly eonſiſts of nine 


rings; under which are placed two pair of 


legs more, making fix in all“ Each leg has 
three joints, which form the thigh, the legs 
and the foot, which is armed with a crooked 
claw, like an hook. The body is ſmooth, ex- 
cept a few ſhort hairs, that may be ſeen by the 
microſcope, ' about the vent, and on the two 
laſt rings. Its motion is flow. and unwieldly; 
yet its fight is ſo exquiſite, that the inſtant it 
perceives the light, it generally makes good its 
retreat ; and they are ſeldom caught, e 
the bed ſwarms with them. + $BF81: 7; 


It we examine this inſect ae we 


ſhall find the great artery, which in all inſects 
performs the functions of the heart; we ſhalt 


find the! apertures of the lungs on the right 
ſide and the left, through which. the animal 


breathes; we ſhall find a ſtomach and in- 


teſtines, which, as in other animals, run from 


the mouth to the anus. If the inſect has been 


kept long faſting, there will be a mucus 


found in its body, like the white of an egg; 


but if cruſhed after a full meal, the human 


dlogd, which it has fucked in, will appear a 


\ 
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little; darkened by bayi throu h 
miele body.” y baying paſſed through thy 
Tis anls 36d; e naimah wn 
plainly diſtinguiſhable from each other; and 
the parts of generation are obvious enough, 
| They + are often found coupling tail to tail; and 
in this ſtate are - very kaſily deſtroyed. The 
female hes an ovary filled, with eggs, joined 
together like a bunch of grapes; each egg be. 
ing oblong, almoſt cylindrical, inglining , to 
White, and pretty tranſparent. In about tao 
days after impregnation by the male, ſhe de- 
poſits her eggs to the number of about an hun- 
dlred and fifty, in ſome convenient place where 
they are likely to receive no diſturbance. There 
they continue for ſome months ; during which 
time, neither cold nor heat, neither moiſture nor 
fumigation, can in the leaſt retard their exclu - 
fion ; but they come forth active, and ready 
for wilohief It is this hardineſs in the ſhell 
that ſeems to continue the breed; as the old 
ones die every winter, or are eafily deſtroyed 
by any fumigation that is uſed for that purpoſe, 
But the eggs ſeem incapable of deſtruction; 
even thoſe men who make a livehhood” by 
killing theſe nauſeous inſects, though they can 
anſwer for the parent, can never be ſure of the 
egg. For this reaſon they uſually pay thoſe 
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houfes to which they are called a ſecond or a 
third viſit, and 'at laſt exterminate _ by 
perſeverance, 

The manner of deſtroying them ſeems rather 
the effeds of affiduity than antidote ; for the 
men called in upon this occaſion, take every 
part of the furniture aſunder, bruſh every part 
ol it with great afſiduity, anoint it with a li- 
quid, which I take to be a folution of corrofiye 
ſublimate, and having performed this operatiort 
twice or thrice, the vermin are moſt uſually 
deftroyed. 

- Cleanlineſs, therefore, Wa to be the beff 
antidote to remove theſe nauſeous ihſe@s ; and 
Wherever that is wanting, their increaſe tems 
but a juſt puniſhment. Indeed, they are ſome. 
times found ih ſach numbers among old für- 
niture, and neglected chambers, expoſed to the 
_ fouth, that, wanting other ſuſtenance, they de- 
your each other. They are alſo enemies to 
other vermin, and deſtroy fleas very effectually; 
fo that we ſeldom have the double perſecution 
of different vermin in the ſame bed. Of the 
bug kind Linnæus reckons an forty. - 
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* half an inch long, and 4 quarter 
broad. The colour is of a livid black, eſpe · 
cialy when found about dung-bills, and on the 
ground; but thoſe that are to be met-with un- 
. der tiles, and in drier places, are of the colour 
of the hair of an aſs. It has fourteen feet, 
ſeven am each fide ; 3 and they Have only one 

each, which is ſcarcely perceivable. It 
has two ſhort feelers, and the body is of an 
oval ſhape. When it is touched, it rolls itſelf 
up into a fort of a ball; and the nas i near the 


feet, are dentated, like a ſaw. It is often 


found among fotten timber, and on decayed 
trees: in winter it lies bid in the crevices of 
walls and all ſorts of buildings. The male is 
eafly diſtinguiſhable from the female, being 
leſs, and more ſlender. The eggs they lay are 
white and ſhining; like ſeed pearls, and are very 
numerous: however, more properly ſpeaking; 
although, when excluded, the young have all 
the appearance of an egg, yet they are alive, 
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hd, without throwing off any ſkell, ſtir and 
move about with / great vivacity ; ſo that this 
animal may properly be ſaid to be viviparous. 
The little worms at firſt ſeem ſcarce able to ſtir; 


but they ſoon feed, ahd become very briſk, 
Theſe animals are of great uſe in medicine; 
being impregnated with-a-ſaline quality, which 


is diuretic and ſtimulating. Of this inſet 
Linazus makes three ſpecies. 19 98071 NN 
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appears to the ſight, unaſſiſted by the micro- 
ſcope, to have but one eye; for the eyes, by 
reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the head, ſeem to be 
Joined to each other: they are ſituated in the 
trunk of this inſet, and the beak is likewife 
very ſmall and ſharp pointed. The ſtructure 
ol the eye is ſeen, by the inicroſcope, to be re- 
ticulated, or made like a net; and the trunk of 
this inſect, by which it feeds, is not only ſmall 
and ſharp, but alſo tranſparent; The inſects 
are of a blood red colour; and ſometimes are 
ſeen in ſuch multitudes on the ſurface of ſtand- 
ing water, as to make them appear all over red 
whence many fanciful people have thought the 
water to be turned into blool. | 

Swammerdam tells us of a celebrated pro- 
feſſor of Leyden, who was at firſt aſtoniſhed by 
an appearance of this kind. Being once intent 
upon his ſtudies, he heard a noiſe; of which, 
as it increaſed by degrees, he was defirous to 
know the cauſe. The maid-tervant attending 
to his ſummons, appeared quite petrified with 
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fear, and told him, with a tremulous voice, 
that all the waters of Leydeh were turned into 
blood: Upon this he went directly in a ff 
bark tb the plate where the water was -thus 
changed, and pdt {me of the bloody water into 
a glaſs; but upon viewing it with attention, * 
obſerved, Tat it ahotindled with infinite num- 
bers r theſs little red inſects, which tinged the 
whole Boly of the flurd wirh that ſeemingly 
formidable colour: Thus" his" ſudden fright 
was changed into lafting admiration, - © 
Or all parts of this animal, its branching 
arms,” and the motion it makes with them in 
the water, deſerve our greateſt attention. By 
theſe the little creature can move in a ftraight 
line; waving its arms, as a bird does its wings 
in the air, ſometimes upward, ſometimes down- 
ward, ſometimes to the right, ſometimes to the 
left, yet ſtill continuing to proceed in a right 
line. By ftriking the water with its arms, it 
can aſcend with great velocity; and by ſtriking 
in a contrary direction, it dives with equal eaſe. 
As theſe motions are very rapid, the little ani- 
mill uppeats to jump in the water, its head 
always tending to the ſurface, and its tail 
ſtretched downward. This inſect is produced 
from an egg, which, when excluded, is carried 
on the back of the female, and ſoon is ſeen 
Vol. VII. DL 4 3D 4 G IL? 77 
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floating in the water round her. Its appear. 
ance at firſt is that of a yery ſmall whitiſh in- 
ſec, endued with a very nimble motion. Ex- 
cept in colour, it ſuffers no change, only con- 
| tinuing to grow larger and redder, as it grows 
old. They ſometimes remain ſeveral days on 
the ſurface of the water; and ſometimes are 
ſeen at the bottom only ; ; but they are never 
at reſt. T hey change their kin, like moſt other 
inſects; and the caſt ſkin reſembles the inſe} 
itſelf fo exactly, that one might miſtake the 
maſk for the animal, 
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CHAP. N. 
of the Scozmen wa its Varieties, 


Tarze is ſcarce an inſect without wings 
that is not obnoxious to man : the ſmalleſt have 
the power of annoyipg him, either by biting or 
ſtinging him; and though each is in itſelf con- 
temptible, they become formidable from their 
numbers. But of all this claſs, there is none ſo 
terrible as the Scorpion, whoſe ſhape is hideous, 
whoſe ſize among the inſect tribe js enormous, 
and whoſe ſting is generally fatal. Happy for 
England, the ſcorpion is entirely a ſtranger 
among us! In ſeveral parts of the continent of 
Europe it is but too well known, though it 
ſeldom grows above four inches long : but in 
the warm tropical climates, it is ſeen a foot in 
length, and in every reſpect as large as 3 
Jobſter, 

The ſcorpion is one of the largeſt of the in- 
ſe tribe, and not leſs terrible from its fize than 
its malignity. It reſembles a lobſter ſome- 
what in ſhape, but is infinitely more hideous, 
There have been enumerated nine different 
kinds of this dangerous inſect, chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed by their colour : there being ſcorpions 
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yellow, brown, and aſh coloured ; others that 
are the colour of ruſty iron, green, pale yellow, 
black, claret colour, white, and grey. 

There are four principal parts diſtinguiſhable 
in this animal; the head, the breaſt, the belly, 
and the tail. The ſcorpion's head ſeems, as it 
were, jointed to the breaſt ; in the middle of 

which are ſeen two eyes; and a little more for- 
ward, two eyes more, placed in the fore part of 
the head: theſe eyes are ſo ſmall, that they art 
ſcarcely perceivable; and it is probable the 
animal has but little occaſion for ſeeing. The 
mouth is furniſned with two jaws; the under- 
moſt is divided into two, and the parts notched 
into each other, which ſerves the animal as 


teeth, and with which it breaks its food, and 


thruſts it into its mouth: theſe the ſcorpioh can 
at pleaſure pull back into its mouth, ſo that no 
part of them can be ſeen. On each fide of the 
head are two arms, each compoſed of four 
joints ; the laſt of which is large, with ſtrong 
muſcles, and made in the manner of a lobſter's 
claw. Below the breaſt are eight articulated 
legs, each divided into fix joints ; the two hind- 
moſt of which are each provided with two 
crooked claws, and here and there covered with 
hair. The belly is divided into ſeven little 
rings; from the loweſt of which is continued a 
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tail, compoſed of fix joints, which are briſtly 
and formed like little globes, the laſt being 
armed with a crooked ſting. This is that fa- 
tal inſtrument which renders this inſe& ſo for- 
midable : it is long, pointed, hard and hollow; 
it is pierced near the baſe by two ſmall holes, 
through which, when the animal ſtings, it ejects 
a drop of poiſon, which is white, cauſtic, and 
fatal. The reſervoir in which -this poiſon is 
kept, is in a ſmall bladder near the tail, into 
which the venom is diſtilled by a peculiar ap- 
paratus. If this bladder be gently preſſed, the 

venom will be ſeen iſſuing out through the two 
holes above-mentioned; ſo that it appears, that 
when the animal ſtings, the bladder is preſſed, 
and the venom iſſues through the two aper- 
tures into the wound, 

There are few animals more formidable, or 
more truly miſchievous than the ſcorpion. As 
it takes refuge in a ſmall place, and is generally 
found ſheltering in houſes, ſo it cannot be other- 
wiſe than that it muſt frequently. ſting thoſe 
among whom it refides. In ſome of the towns 
of Italy, and in France, in the province of Lan- 
guedoc, it is one of the greateſt peſts that tor- 
ment mankind : but its malignity in Europe is 
trifling, when compared to what the natives of 
Africa and the eaſt are known to experience. 
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In Batavia, where they grow twelve inches long; 
there is ho removing any piece of furniture, 
without the utmoſt danger of being ſtung by 
them. Boſman aſfures us, that, along the Gold 
Coaſt, they are often fotind larger than a lob- 
ſtet; and that their ſting is. inevitably fatal. 
In Europe, however, they are by no means fo 
large, ſo venomous, or ſo plenty. The general 
fize of this animal does not exceed two or three 


inches; and its ſting is very ſeldom found to be 


fatal. Maupertũis, who made ſeveral experiments 
on the ſcorpion of Languedoc, found it by no 
means ſo invariably dangerous as had till then 
been repreſented. He ptovoked one of them to 
ſting a dog, iti three places of the belly; where 
the animal was without hair : in about an hour 
after the poor animal feemed greatly ſwajten, 
and became very fick: he then caſt up whatever 
he had in his bowels; and, for about three hours, 
continued vomiting a whitiſh liquid. The belly 
was always greatly ſwollen, when the animal be- 
gan to vomit; but this operation always ſeemed 

to abate the ſwelling; which alterſiately ſwelled, 
and was thus emptied, for three hours ſuc- 
ceſſively. The poor animal, after this, fell into 
_ convulſions, bit the ground, dragged himſelf 

' along upon his fore feet, and at laſt died, five 
hours after being bitten. He was not partially 
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Fadllen round the place which wes bitten. as bs 
uſual after the ſting of a waſp or a bee; but his 
whole body was inflated, and there only ap- 
peared a red ſpot on the places where he had 
been ſtung. 

Some days after, however, the ſame expe- 
riment was tried upon atiother dog, and even 
with more aggravated cruelty; yet the dog 
ſeemed no way Mected by the wounds, but 
| howlitig a little when he received them, .con- 
tinued alert and well after them; and ſoon after 
was ſet at liberty, without ſhewitl the ſmalleſt 
ſymptoms of pain. So far was this poor creature 
from being terrified at the experiment, that he 
left his own maſter's houſe, to come to that of 
the philoſopher, where he had received more 
plentiful entertainment. The ſame experiment 
was tried by freſh ſcorpions, upon ſeven other 
dogs, and upon three hens; but not the ſmalleſt 
deadly ſymptom was ſeen to enſue, From 
hence it appears, that many circumſtances, 
Which are fitterly unknown, muſt tontribute to 
give efficacy to the ſcorpion's venom. Whether 
its food, long faſting, the ſeaſon, the nature of 
the veſſels it wounds, or its ſtate of maturity, 
contribute to; or retard its malignity, is yet to 
be aſcertained by ſucceeding experiment. In 
the trials made by our philoſopher, he em- 
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ployed ſcorpions of both ſexes, newly + 


and ſeemingly vigorous and active. The ſuc- 


ceſs of this experiment may ſerve to ſhew that, 
many of thoſe boaſted antidotes which are given 


for the cure of the ſcorpion's ſting, owe their 


ſucceſs rather to accident than their own efficacy. 
They only happened to cure, when their ſting 
was no way dangerous; but in caſes of actual 
malignity, they might probably be utterly un- 
ſerviceable. 


The ſcorpion of the tropical climates being 
much larger than the former, is probably much 


more venomous. Helbigius, however, who re- 
fided for many years in the eaſt, aſſures us, that 
he was often ſtung by the ſcorpion, and never 
received any material injury from the wound: 
a painful tumour generally enſued; but he al- 
ways cured it, by rubbing the part with a piece 
of iron or ſtone, as he had ſeen the Indians 
practiſe before him, until the fleſh became in- 


ſenſible. Seba, Moore, and Boſman, however, 


give a very different account of the ſcorpion's 
malignity ; and affert that, unleſs ſpeedily re- 
lieved, the wound becomes fatal. | 
It is certain that no animal in the creation 
ſeems endued with ſuch an iraſcible nature. I 


have often ſeen them taken and put into a place 


of ſecurity, exerting all their rage againſt the 
. | 
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ſides of the glaſs veſſel that contained them. I 
have ſeen them attempt to ſting a ſtick, when 
put near them ; and attack a mouſe or a frog, 
while thoſe animals were far from offering any 
injury. Maupertuis put three ſcorpions and a 
mouſe into the ſame veſſel together, and they 
ſoon ſtung the little animal in different places. 
The mouſe, thus aſſaulted, ſtood for ſome time 
upon the defenſive, and at laſt killed them all, 
one after another. He tried this experiment, 
in order to ſee whether the mouſe, after it had 
killed, would eat the ſcorpions; but the little qua- 
drupede ſeemed entirely ſatisſied with the victory, 
and even ſurvived the ſeverity of the wounds it 
had received: Wolkamer tried the courage of 
the ſcorpion againſt the large ſpider, and en- 
cloſed ſeveral of both kinds in glaſs veſſels, for 
that purpoſe . The ſucceſs of this combat was 
very remarkable. The ſpider at firſt uſed all its 
efforts to immeſh the ſcorpion in its web, which 
it immediately began ſpinning ; but the ſcorpion 
reſcued itſelf from the danger, by ſtinging its 
adverſary to death; it ſoon after cut off, with 
its claws, all the legs of the ſpider, and then 
ſacked all the internal parts at its leiſure. —If 
the ſcorpion's ſkin had not been ſo hard, Wol- 
kamer is of opinion that the ſpider would have 
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obtained the victory; for he had often ſeen ond 
of theſe ſpiders deſtroy a toad; 

The fierce ſpirit of this animal is equally 
dangerous to its own ſpecies; for ſcorpions are 
the cruelleſt enemies to each other. Maupertuis 
wen about an hundred of them together in the 
Ame glals; and they ſcarce came into contact, 
when they began to exert all their rage in 
mutual deſtruction: there was nothing to be 
| ſeen but one univerſal carhage, without au 
diſtinction of age or ſex; ſo that in a few days 
there remained only fourteen, which had killed 
and devoured all the reſt. 5 

But their unnatural milignity is ſtill more 
apparent in their cruelty ts their offspring. He 
encloſed a female ſcorpion; big with young, in 
a glaſs veſſel; and ſhe was ſeen to devour them 
as faſt as they were excluded: there was but one 
only of the number that eſcaped the general 
deſtruction, by taking refuge on the back of 
its parent; and this ſoon after revenged the 
cauſe of its brethren, by killing the old one in 
its turn. 

Such is the terrible and unrelenting nature of 
this inſect, which neither the bonds of ſociety; 
nor of Nature can reclaim : it is even aſſerted 
that, when driven to an extremity, the ſcorpion 
will often deſtroy itſelf, The following expe- 
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timent was ineffectually tried by Maupertuis: 


but I am ſo well aſſured of it by many eye- 
witneffes, who have ſeen it both in Italy and 
America, that I have no doubt remaining of its 
veracity. A ſcorpion, newly caught, is placed 
in the midſt of a circle of burning charcoal, and 
thus an egreſs prevented on every fide: the 
ſcorpion, as I am aſſured, runs for about a 
minute round the circle, in hopes of eſcaping 


but finding that impoſſible; it ſtings itſelf on the 


back of the head, and in this matiner the un- 
daunted ſuicide inſtantly expires. . 

It is happy for mankind that theſe animals 
are thus deſtruQive to each other; ſihce other- 
wiſe they would multiply in ſo great a degree as 
to render ſome countries uninhabitable. The 
male and female of this inſe& are very eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable ; the male being ſmaller and 
leſs hairy. The female brings forth her 
young alive, aid perfect in their kind. Rhedi 
having bought a quantity of ſcorpions, ſe- 
lected the females, which by their fize and 
roughneſs were eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the 


reſt, and putting them in ſeparate glaſs veſſels, ge 


kept them for ſome days without food. In about 


ive days one of them brought forth thirty- eight 


young ones, well ſhaped, and of a milk-white 


colour, which changed every day more and 


'\ 
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more into a dark ruſty hue. Another female, 
in a different veſſel, brought forth twenty-ſeven 
of the ſame colour; and the day following the 
young ones ſeemed all fixed to the back and 
belly of the female; For near a fortnight all 
theſe continued alive and well; but afterwards 
ſome of them died daily: until, in about a 


month they all died except two. 


Were it worth the trouble, theſe animals 
might be kept living as long as curioſity ſhould 
think proper. Their chief food is worms ahd 
inſects; and upon a proper ſupply of theſe, their 
lives might belengthened totheirnatural extent, 


How long that may be we are not told; but if 


% 


with hairs, which grow from it in great abun- 


we may argue from analogy, it cannot be leſs 


than ſeven or eight years; and perhaps, in the 


larger kind, double that duration. As they 
have ſomewhat the form of the lobſter, ſo they 
reſemble that animal in caſting their ſhell, or 
more properly their ſkin ; ſince it is ſofter by 
far than the covering of the lobſter, and ſet 


dance, particularly ab the joinings. The young 
lie in the womb of 'the parent, each covered 
up in its own membrane, to the number of 
forty or fifty, and united to each other by an 
oblong thread, ſo as to exhibit altogether the 
form of a chaplet. N 
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Such is the manner in which the. common 
ſcorpion produces its young; but there is a 
ſcorpion of America, produced from the egg, 
in the manner of the ſpider, The eggs are no 
larger than pin points; and they are depoſited 
in a web, which they ſpin from their bodies, an 
carry about with them, till they. are hatched. 
As ſoon. as the young ones are excluded from 
the ſhell, they get upon the back of the parent, 
who turns her tail over them, and defengs them 
with her ſting, It ſeems probable, therefore, 
that captivity produces that unnatural diſpo- 
fition in the ſcorpion, which induces it to 


deſtroy its young; fince, at liberty, it is found 


to es "or with ſuch wi n 5 


{ 
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CHAP. X. 


| Of the ner and GaLLy-wor, 


Or theſe hideous and angry inſects we know 
little, except the figure and the noxious qua- 
lities. Though with us there are inſets ſome-. 

what refembling them in form, we are placed: at 
an happy diſtance from ſuch as are really for- 
midable. With us they ſeldom grow above kn 
inch long; in the tropical climates they are 
often found above a quarter of a yard, 

The Scolopendra is otherwiſe called the 
Centipes, from the number of its feet; and it 
is very common in many parts of the world, 
eſpecially between the tropics. Thoſe of the 
Eaſt Indies, where they grow to the largeſt ſize, 
are about fix inches long, of a ruddy colour, and 
as thick as a man's finger : they confiſt of many 
joints; and from each joint is a leg on each 
ſide: they are covered with hair, and ſeem to 
have no eyes; but there are two feelers. on the 
head, which they make uſe of to find out the 
way they are to paſs : the head is very round, 
with two ſmall ſharp teeth, with which they 
ivfli& wounds that are very painful and dan- 
gerous. A ſailor that was bit by one on board 
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a ſhip, felt an exceſſive pain, and his life wag 


ſuppoſed to he in danger: however, he recovered, 
by the application of three roaſted onions ta 
the part, and was ſqon quite well. Of this ani- 
mal there are different kinds; ſome living, like 
worms, in holes in the earth ; ; others under 
ſtones, and among rotten wood; ſo that nothing 
is more dangerous than removing thoſe ſubſtan, 
ges, in the places where they breed. 

The Gally- worm differs from the ſcolopendra, 
in having double the number of feet; there be- 

ng two on each fide, to every joint of the body. 
me of theſe are ſmooth, and others hairy ; 
ſome are yellow, ſome black, and ſome brown. 
They are found among decayed trees, between 
the wood and the bark; as alſo among ſtones 
that are covered with mak. They all, when 
touched, contract themſelves, rolling them- 
ſelves up like a ball. Whatever may be their 
qualities in the tropical parts of the world, in 
Europe they are perfectly harmleſs; having 
been often handled and irritated, without any 
yindictire conſequences. 

All theſe, as well as the ſcorpion, are ſup- 
poſed to be produced perfect from the parent, 
or the egg; and to undergo no changes, after 
their firſt excluſion, They are ſeen of all fizex ; : 
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and this is a ſufficient inducement to ſuppoſe, 
thatthey preſerve their firſt appearance, through 
the whole of their exiſtence. It is probable, 
however, that, like moſt of this claſs, they 
often change their ſkins ; but of this we haye 


1 


no certain information. 
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CHAP. MA. 


| 


Of the LEECH. 


Tur laſt of this wingleſs tribe that I ſhall 
mention is the Leech, which; like all the former; 
undergoes no varieties of transformation; but 
when once excluded from the body of the pa- 
rent, preſerves its firſt figure to the end. I place 
the hiſtory of the leech among the firſt claſs of 
inſeQs; while I have degraded the Earth-worm, 
the Tænia, and the Polypus, into the claſs of 
zoophytes, or that imperfect tribe which ſerves 
to make the ſhade betweenanimal and vegetable 
Nature. Not but that the earth-worm or the 
polypus have their motions, their appetites, and 
their vital principles, as complete as the leech, 
and to a curſory view appear every way as 
complete animals. But there is one circum- 
ſtance that lays the line between them; that 
exalts the one and degrades the other. The 


earth-worm and the polypus may be cut into 


pieces, and each piece will produce a new and 
perfet animal: the leech cannot ſuffer this 
diſſection, but dies when cut in two; an evident 
inſtance that it is poſſeſſed of a more perfect 
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organization than thoſe animals which it other: 
wiſe very much reſembles, 


The leech, from its uſes in medicine, is ont 
of thoſe inſets that man has taken care-to pro- 


. vide; but of a great variety, one kind only is 


conſidered as ſerviceable. The horſe- leech, 
which is the largeft of all; and grows to four 
inches in length, with a gloſſy black ſurface, 
is of no uſe, as it will not ſtick to the ſkin; 


the ſnail-leech is but an inch in length; and 


though it will ſtick, is not large enough to 
extract a ſufficient quantity of blood from the 
patient; the broad tailed leech, which grows 
to an inch and an half in length, with the back 
raiſed into a ſort of a ridge, will tick but on 
very few occaſions: it is the large brown leech, 
with a whitiſh belly, that is made uſe of in 
medicine; and whoſe hiftory beſt merits our 
curioſity. ; 

The leech has the general figure of a worm, 
ard is about as long as one's middle finger. 
Its ſkin is compoſed of rings, by means of 
which it is poſſeſſed of its agility, and ſwims 
in water. It contracts itſelf, when out of 
water, in ſuch a manner, that when touched 
it is not above an inch long. It has a ſmall 
head, and a black ſkin, edged with a yellow 
line on each fide, with ſome yellowiſh 

ſpots on the back. The belly alſo, which is 
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bf a reddiſh colour, is marked with whitiſh 
yellow ſpots. But the moſt remarkable part 
of this animal is the mouth, which is compoſed 
of two lips, that take whatever form the inſet 
finds convenient. When at reſt, the opening 
is uſually triangular ; and within it are placed 
three very ſharp teeth; capable of piercing no* 
only the human ſkin, but alſo that of an horſe 
or an ox. Still deeper in the head, is diſco- 
vered the tongue, which is compoſed of a ſtrong 
fleſhy ſubſtance, and which ſerves to aſſiſt the 
animal in ſucking, when it has inflicted its 
triple wound; for no ſooner is this voracious 
creature ar K to the ſkin, than it buries its 
teeth therein, then cloſes its lips round the 
wounds which it has' made; and thus, in the 
manner of a cupping-glaſs, extracts the blood 
as it flows to the different orifices. 

In examining this animal's form farther to- 
wards the tail, it is ſeen to Have a gullet and an 
inteſtinal canal, into which the blood flows in 
great abiindance. On each fide of this are ſeen 
running along ſeveral little bladders, which, when 
the animal is empty, ſeem to be filled with nothing 
but water; but when it is gorging blood, they 
ſeem to communicate with the inteſtines, and 
receive a large portion of the blood which flows 
into the body. If theſe bladders ſhould be 
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conſidered as ſo many ſtomachs, then every 
leech will be found to have twenty-four, But 
what is moſt extraordinary of all in this animal's 
formation is, that though it takes ſo large a 
quantity of food, it has no anus or paſſage to 
eject it from the body when it has been digeſted- 
On the contrary, the blood which the leech 
has thus ſucked remains for ſeveral months 
clotted within its body, blackened a little by 
the change, but no way putrified, and very 
little altered in its texture or conſiſtence. In 
what manner it paſſes through the anithal's 
body, or how it contributes to its nouriſhment, 
is not eaſily accounted for. The water in which 
they are kept is very little diſcoloured by their 
continuance; they cannot be ſuppoſed to return 
the blood by the ſame paſſage through which it 
was taken in; it only remains, therefore, that 
it goes off through the pores of the body, and 
that theſe are ſufficiently large to permit its 
_ excluſion. 

But it is not in this inſtance alone that the 
leech differs from all other inſects. It was 
remarked in a former chapter, that the whole 
inſe& tribe had the opening into their lungs 
placed in their fides, and that they breathed 
through thoſe apertures as other animals through 
the mouth. A drop of oil poured on the fides 
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of a waſp, a bee, or a worm, would quickly 


ſuffocate them, by ſtopping up the paſſages 


through which they breathe; but it is otherwiſe 
with the leech, or this animal may be im- 
merſed in oil without i injury; nay, it will live 
therein; and the only damage it will ſuſtain is, 
that when taken out it will be ſeen to caſt a 
fine pelucid {kin exactly of the ſhape of the 
animal, after which it is as alert and vigorous 
as before. It appears from hence that the 


leech breathes through the mouth; and, in fact, 


it has a motion that ſeems to reſemble the at 
of reſpiration in more perfect animals: but 


concerning all this we are very much in the 


dark. 
This animal ſeems to differ from all others 


in ſeveral reſpects: the reſt of the reptile tribe 


are brought forth from eggs; the leech is vi- 
viparous, and produces its young one after 
the other, to the number of forty or fifty at a 


birth. It is probable that, like the. ſnail, each 


inſet contains the two ſexes, and that it im. 


pregnates and is impregnated in the ſame man- 


ner. The young ones are chiefly found in 

the month of July, in ſhallow running waters, 

and particularly where they are tepified by the 

rays of the ſun. The large ones are chiefly 

ſought after; and being put into a glaſs veſſel 
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filled with water, they remain for months, nay. 
for years, without taking any other ſubſiſtence, 
But they never breed in this confinement; and, 
conſequently, what regards that part of their 
hiſtory ſtill remains obſcure. 

In this part of the world they ſeldom grow 
to above four inches ; but in America and the 
Eaſt they are found from ſix to ſeven. Their 
pools there abound with them in ſuch numbers, 
that it would be dangerous bathing there, if 
for no other conſideration. Our ſailors and 
ſoldiers, who the laſt war were obliged to walk 
in thoſe countries through marſhy grounds, 
talk with terror of the number of leeches that 
infeſted them on their march. Even in ſome 
parts of Europe they increaſe fo as to become 


| formidable. Sedelius, a German phyſician, 
relates, that a girl of nine years old, who was 


keeping ſheep near the city of Bomſt in Poland, 

perceiving a ſoldier making up to her, went to 
hide herſelf in a neighbouring marſh among 
ſome buſhes ; but the number of leeches was ſo 
great in that place, and they ſtuck to her fo 
cloſe, that the poor creature expired from the 
quantity of blood which ſhe loſt by their united 
efforts. Nor is this much to be wondered at, 
ſince one of thoſe inſects that when empty ge- 
nerally weighs but a ſcruple, will, when gorged, 
weigh more than two drachms. 
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When leeches are to be applied, the beſt 
way is to take them from the water in which 
they are contained about an hour before, for 
they thus become more voracious and faſten 
more readily, When ſaturated with blood, 
they generally fall off of themſelyes ; but if it 
be thought neceſſary to take them from the 
wound, care ſhould be uſed to pull them very 
gently, or even to ſprinkle them with ſalt if 
they continue to adhere; for if they be plucked 
rudely away, it moſt frequently happens that 
they leave their teeth in the wound, which 
makes a very troubleſome inflammation, and is 
often attended with danger. If they be flow 
in fixing to the part, they are often enticed by 
rubbing it with milk or blood, or water mixed 
with ſugar. As ſalt is a poiſon to moſt inſects, 
many people throw it upon the leech when it- 
has dropped from the wound, by which means 
it diſgorges the blood it has ſwallowed, and it 
is then kept for repeated application. They 
ſeldom, however, ſtick after this operation ; 
and as the price is but ſmall, freſh leeches 
ſhould always be applied whenever ſuch an 5 
plication 1s thought er. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the ſecond Order of INSECTS, 


In the former part we gaye a conciſe hiſtory - 
of the moſt conſiderable inſets that, without 
wings, were produced in a perfect ſtate; either 
from the body of the parent alive, like qua- 
drupedes, or from the egg, in the manner of 
birds. We come now to a ſecond order of 
inſects, that are produced from the egg, like 
the former, but not in a perfect ſtate; for 
when firſt excluded, they are without wings, 
This, however, does not hinder the exerciſe of 
their animal functions; the inſect, although not 
yet come to perfection, walks, leaps, and eats; 
nor is it ever deprived of motion, only that it 
reſts a little when it is about to caſt that part of 
its ſkin previous to its ſtate of perfection. It 
is then ſeen to aſſume twq wings, which, like 
a budding flower, burſt through the caſe that 
contained them, and the animal becomes a 
winged inſect in its ſtate of higheſt perfection. 
To this order we may refer the Libella, or 
Dragon-Fly ; the Formica Leo, or Lion-Ant ; 
the Graſhopper ; the Locuſt; the Cricket; 
the Wood-Cricket ; the Mole-Cricket; the 
Flea-Locuſt; the Flying-Bug; the Tipula; 

the Water · Scorpion; the NotoneQa, or Water 
Fly, and many others. 
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CH A . U. 


Of the LipzLLAa or DRAGON FL y. 


Or all the flies which adorn or diverſify the 
face of Nature, theſe are the moſt various and 
the moſt beautiful; they are of all colours; 
green, blue, en, ſcarlet, white; ſome 
unite a yariety of the moſt vivid tints, and ex- 
| hjbit j in one anjmal more different ſhades than 

are to be found in the rainbow. They are 
called, in different parts of the kingdom, by 
different names ; but none can be at a loſs to 
know them, as they are diſtinguiſhed from all 
other flies by the length of their bodies, by the 
largeneſs of their eyes, and the beautiful tranſ- 
parency of their wings, which are four in 
number. They are ſeen in ſummer flying with 
great rapidity near every hedge, and by every 


running brook; they ſometimes ſettle on the 


leaves of plants, and ſometimes keep hourg 
together on the wing. 

Dragon-flies, though there are three or four 
different kinds, yet agree in the moſt ſtriking 
parts of their hiſtory, and one account may 
ſerve for all. The largeſt ſort are generally 
found from two to three inches long ; their tail 
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is forked; their body divided i into eleven rings; 
their eyes are large, horny, and tranſparent, 
divided by a number of interſections; and their 
wings, that always lie flat when they are at reſt, 
are of a beautiful gloſſy tranſparency ; ſome- 
times ſhining like filver, and ſometimes gliſten- 
ing like gold. Within the mouth are to be 
ſeen two teeth covered with a beautiful lip : 
with theſe the creatures bite fiercely when they 
are taken; but their bite is perfectly harmleſs, 
as I have experienced more than once. 

Theſe inſeQs, beautiful as they are, are pro- 
duceed from eggs, which are depoſited in the 
water, 'whete they remain for. ſome time with- 
out ſeeming life or motion. They are ejected 
by the female into the water in cluſters, ' like a 
bunch of grapes, where they fink to the bottom 
by their natural weight, and continue in that 
ſtate till the young 'ones find ftrength enough 
to break the ſhell, and to ſeparate from each 
other. The form in which they firſt ſhew life 
is that of a worm with fix legs, bearing a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the dragon-fly in its 
winged ſtate, except that the wings are yet 
concealed within a ſheath peculiar to this ani- 
mal. The rudiments of theſe appear in bun- 
ches on the back, within which the wings are 
folded up into each other, while all the colours 
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and varieties of painting appear tranſparent 
through the ſkin. Theſe animals, upon quit- 
ting the egg, ſtill continue in the water, where 
they creep and ſwim; but do not move ſwiftly. 
They have likewiſe a ſharp fight, and imme- 
diately ſink to the bottom, if any one comes 
to the places wherein they live, or when- 
ever they perceive the leaſt uncommon objec. 
Their food at that time is ſoft mud and the 
glutinous earthy ſubſtances that are found at 
the bottom. 

When theſe aninials prepare to change from 
their reptile to their flying ſtate, they then 
move out of the water to a dry place; as into 
graſs ; to pieces of wood, ſtorie, or any thing 
elſe they meet with. They there firmly fix 
their acute claws ; and, for a ſhort time, con- 
tinue quite immoveable, as if meditating on 
the .change they are to undergo. It is then 
obſerved, that the ſkin firſt opens on the head 
and back ; and out of this opening they exhi- 
bit their ren] head andeyes, and at length their 
fix legs; whilſt, in the mean time, the hollow 
and empty ſkin, or ſlough of their legs, remains 
firmly fixed in its place. After this, the en- 
cloſed creature creeps forward by degrees; and 
by this means draws firſt its wings and then 
its body out of the ſkin ; and proceeding a little 
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farther, fits at reſt for ſome time, as if i im- 
moveable. During this time, the wings, which 


were moiſt and folded, begin by degrees to 
expand themſelves, and to make ſmooth and 


even all thoſe plaits which were laid againſt 


each other, like a cloſed fan. The body is 
likewiſe inſenſibly extended, until all the limbs 
have obtained their proper ſize and dimenſions. 
All theſe ſurpriſing and difficult operations 
are accompliſhed by the force of the blood and 
the circulating humours. The creature can- 


not at firſt make uſe of its new wings, and 


therefore. is forced to ſtay in the ſame place 
until all its limbs are dried by the circumam- 
bient air. It ſoon, however; begins to enter 
upon à more noble life than it had hitherto led 
in the bottom of the brook ; and from creep- 
ing ſlowly and living accidentally, it now wings 
the air, and makes choice from amidſt the va- 
riety of its proviſions, _ 

Indeed, no animal is more amply fitted for 
motion, ſubſiſtence, and enjoyment. As it 
haunts and feeks after its food flying in the air, 
Nature has provided it with two large eyes, 
which make almoſt the whole head, and which 
reſemble glittering mother-of-pearl. It has 
alſo four expanſive filver-coloured wings, with 
which, as with oars, it can turn itſelf with pro- 
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digious velocity ; : and to aſſiſt theſe, it is fur- 
niſhed with a very long body, which, like a 
rudder, directs its motions. As the wings, 
are long, and the legs ſhort, they ſeldom walk, 


but are ever ſeen either reſting or flying. For 


this reaſon, they always chuſe dry branches 
of trees or ſhrubs to remain on ; and 'when they 
have refreſhed themſelves a little, they renew 
their flight. Thus they are ſeen adorning the 
ſummer with a profuſion of beauty, lightly 
traverſing the air in a thouſand directions, and 
expanding the moſt beautiful colours to the 
ſun, The garden, the foreſt, the hedges, and 
the rivulets, are animated by their ſports; and 
there are few who have been brought up in the 
country, who have not employed a part of their 
childhood in the purſuit. © 

But while theſe beautiful flies appear to us 
ſo idly and innocently employed, they are in 
fact the greateſt tyrants of the inſect tribe; and, 
like the hawk among birds, are only hovering 
up and down to ſeize their prey. They are 
the ſtrongeſt and the moſt courageous of all 
winged inſets; nor is there one, how large 
foever, that they will not attack and devour. 
The blue fly, the bee, the waſp, and the hornet, 
make their conſtant prey; and even the butterfly, 
that ſpreads ſo large a wing, is often caught 
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und treated without mercy. Their appetite 
em 30 Fon no bounds; they ſpend the 
whale, day in the purſuit, and haye been ſeen 
to devour three times their qwn fize i in the cap- 
dure of a nge hayr. They ſcjze their. prey 
flying wich their fix claws, and tear it eaſlly to 
Pieces with their teeth, which . capable of 
infliing tronbleſame wounds. 

Bas dhe wales are upon the wing for another 
purpoſe beſide that of food, as they are very 
Halaciaus, aud ſeek the females yith great ar- 
our. The ſun no ſooner begins to warm the 
fields, than the males are found affiduouſly 
employed each in ſeeking its mate; and no 
ſooner dos /a female appear, but two or three 


males are ſeen purſuing and endeavouring 


to ſeize heriwith all their arts and agility. The 
inſtrument, of generation in the male is placed 
very different from that of any other inſect, 


being not igt the end of the tail as in others, 


dut immenligtely under the -breaſt, and conſe- 
Auently, at firſt view, incapable of being united 
to the ſexual part of the female; which, as in 
ather inſets, lies in / the. tail. To perform this 
junction, Nature has provided the male with 
a very peculiar manner of proceeding. As 
ſoon as he perceives the female, and finds him- 
ſelf ſufficiently near, he ſeizes upon the back 
Vor. VII. 3 
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of her head by ſurpriſe, and faſtening his claws 
upon her, turns round his forky tail, which he 
faſtens round her neck, and in this manner 
fixes himſelf fo cloſely and firmly, that no 
efforts can remove him. It is in vain that ſhe 
flies from one branch to another and ſettles upon 


them, he till keeps fixed, and often continues 


in this ſituation for three or four hour ſuc- 
ceſſively. When he flies, ſhe is obliged'to fly 
with him; but he ftill directs the way: and 
though ſhe moyes her wings, ſhe ſeems entirely 
guided by his motions. As yet, however, the 
buſineſs of impregnation is not performed ; 
for to this the female muſt contribute; and 
ſhe at laſt ſeems, by the continuance of her 
conſtraint, to comply: for, turning up the end 


of her tail to that part of the breaſt of the male 
in which lies the part proper for generation 


both inſtruments meet, and the eggs of the 
female receive the neceſſary fecundation. An 
hour or two after this, ſhe flies to ſome neigh- 


bouring pool, where ſhe depofits her eggs, as 


was already mentioned. There they continue 
in a reptile ftate for a year; and then are 
changed into a beautiful Ay; OY the 
parent. | 
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r n e 
| Of the ForMicA Lito, or L10X-ANT. | 


R this animal properly. belongs to 
no order of inſects, yet, as it is changed into 


a fly very much reſembling that deſeribed in 


the preceding chapter, it may not be imptoper 
to give its hiſtory here. If we conſider the life 

of this animal in its different ſtages of exiſtence, 
| we ſhall find it equally wonderful in all; but 
as it changes to a dragon- fly, what we 1200 
ſaid of that animal above need not be repeated 
here. The lion- ant, when it becomes an in- 
habitant of air, in every reſpect reſembles that 
which has been already deſcribed ; its gloſſy 
wings, its voracious appetites, its peculiar 
manner of generation, are entirely the ſame. 
It i is in its reptile ſtate that it differs from all 
other inſects; and in that ſtate it will be amu- 
ſing to purſue its hiſtory. 

The lion-ant, in its reptile ſtate, is of thi 


ſize of a common wood-louſe, but ſomewhat 


broader. It has a pretty long head and a 

roundiſh! 'body, which becomes a little narrower 

towards-the tail. - The colour is a dirty grey, 

N with black, and the body is compoſed 
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of ſeveral flat rings, which ſlip one upon ario« 
ther. It has fix feet, four of which are fixed 


to the breaſt and two to the neck. The head 


4411 


is ſmall and flat, and before there are two little 
{ſmooth horns or feelers, which are bard, about 
a quarter of an inch long, and crooked at the 
ends. At the bafis of the feelers there are two 
{mall black lively eyes, be which it can ſee the 
ſmalleſt object, as is eaſily diſcovered by its 
ſtarting from every thing, 75 

To a form ſo u romiſing, and fo ill provided 
for the purpoſes + rapacity, this animal unites 
the moſt ravenous appetites in Nature-; but to 
mark its imbecility Alt ſtronger, as Uther ani- 
mals have wings or feet to enable them to ad- 
vance towards their prey, the lian-ant is un- 
provided with ſuch affiftance from either. It 
has legs indeed ; but theſe only enable it to 
run backward, 10 that it could as ſoon die as 
make the ſmalleſt progreſſive motion. Thus, 
famiſhed and rapacious as it ever ſeems, its 
prey muſt come to it, or rather into the ſnare 
provided for it, or the inſidious aſſafſin muſt 
ſtarve. 
But Nature, that has denied it frevigth or 
ſwiftneſs, has given it an equivalent in cunning, 
ſo that no animal fares more ſumptuouſly, with- 
out ever ſtirring from Its retreat. For this 


at approaches. 


in 
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purpoſe, it chgoſes 8 try ſandy place, at the 
- Dor af a wall, or under ſame ſhelter, in order 
to preſerye its machinations from the rain. 
The drieſt and moſt ſandy. 7 Bug is the moſt 
proper for it; becauſe a heavy clagged earth 
Would defeat its labour. When it goes about 
to dig the hole where it takes its prey, it 
begins to bend the hinder part of its body, 
which is pointed, and thus works backward; 
making, after ſeygral attempts, a circular fur- 
row, whioh feryes to mark out the fize of the 
hole it inteads making, as the ancients marked 
out the limits of a city with the plough. Within 
this 61ſt farrow it digs a ſecond. ; then a third; 

and afterwards others, which are always leſs 
than the pregeding. Then jt begins to deepen 
its hole, fioking lower and lower into the ſand, 
which, jt throws with its horps, gr feelers, 10- 
wards the edges, as we ſee men throw up ſand 
in a gravel-pit. Thus, by repeating its labours 
all round, the ſand. is thrown up in; a circle 
about the. edge of the pit, until the whole is 
quite completed,. This hole i is always formed 
in a perfect circle; and the pit itſelf reſembles 
che inſide of an inverted funnel. When this 
inſet fixſt leaves the egg and as newly hatched, 
the firſt, pit it makes is very ſmall ; but as it 
grows bigger, it makes a larger hole ; which 
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is deſtined, like a pit-fall, to entrap its prey, 
It is generally about two en reg, and as 
much in diameter. | 

The work being thus with great * 
finiſhed, the infidious inſect places itſelf in 
ambuſh, hiding itſelf at the bottom under the 
ſand in ſuch a manner, that its two horns 
encircle the bottom of the pit. All the ſides 
of this pit- fall are made of the moſt looſe and 
crumbling materials; fo that ſcarce any inlet 
ean climb up that has once got down to the 


bottom. Conſcious of this, the lion- ant re- 


mains in patient expectation, ready to profit 
by that accident which throws ſome heedleſs 
little animal 1 into its den, If then, by misfor- 
tune, an ant, a wood- louſe, or a ſmall cater- 
pillar walks too near the edge of the precipice, 
the ſand gives way beneath them, and they 
fall to the bottom of the pit, where they meet 
inevitable deſtruction, The fall of a ſingle 
grain of fand gives the murderer notice at the 
bottom of its cave; and it never fails to ſally 
forth to ſeize upon its prey. It happens ſome- 
times, however, that the ant or the wood-louſe 
is too nimble, and runs up the ſides of the pit- 
fall before the other can make ready to ſeize it. 
The lion-ant has then another contrivance, till 
more wonderful than the former; for, by means 
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of its broad head and feelers, it has a method of 
throwing up a ſhower of ſand which falls upon 
the ſtruggling captive with tremendous weight, 
and once more cruſhes it down to the bottom. 
When the inſect is once fallen thus low, no 
efforts can retrieve or releaſe it; the lion-ant 
ſeizes it with its feelers, which are hollow, 
and darting them both into its body, ſucks out 
all the little animal's Juices \ with the utmoſt 
rapacity. 125 
When the prey is thus a to a huſk, 
and nothing, but the external form remains, ho 
next care of the murderer is to.remove the body 
from its cell; ſince the appearance of dead car- 
caſes might forewarn other inſeQs of the danger 
of the place. The inſect, therefore, takes up 
the waſted trunk with its feelers, and throws it, 
with wonderful ſtrength, at leaſt ſix inches from 
the edge of its hole; and then patiently ſets 
about mending the bieathie which its forti- 
fications had received in the laſt engagement. 
Nothing can abate its induſtry, its vigilance, its 
patience, or its rapacity. It will work for a week 
together to make its pit-fall; it will continue 
upon the watch for more than a month, pa- 
tiently expecting the approach of its prey; and 
if it comes in greater quantities than is needful, 
yet inn the little voracious creature will quit the 
| Y pot 
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inſect it has newly killed, and Texve it Half N 
to kill and attack any other that happens ts 
within the n bf its 'twafignity+ though 
fo voracious,” it is ſurptifitighy Patletit of 
hunger; ; ſome of them having been Kept in 4 
box. with ſand for lix months and upwards, 
without feeding i at all. TOY: 

When the lion-ant attains a etal age, in 
which it is to change into another fotth, it thets 
leaves of its uſual rapacious habits, but Keeps. 
on its induſtry. It ns longer continities' to 
make pits, but furrows up the ſand aft round 
in an irregular manner 3 teltifying thoft whth- 
ings and violent agitations Which molt infeas 
exhibit previous to their transformation. Thefe 
animals are produced i in autumn, and generally 
live a-year, and perhaps two, before they affume 
a winged | orm. Certain it is, that hay are 
found at the end of winter 5 al ſizes; and it 
would ſeem that many of the ſaialler kinds bad 
not yet attained talkcient 1 maturity for tranſ- 
formation. Be this ay it may, when t the: time of 
change approaches, if the inſe@ finds its little | 
cell convenient, it ſeeks no other: if it ae 
to remove, after furrowing up the ſand, it hi 
itſelf under 1 it, horns and all. It there ſpins a a 
| thread, in the manner of the ſpider; which wry; 
made 6f a glutinous ſubſtance, = being — 
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FO moiſtinte of its W | 
particles öf ſand among hjch it is pan; aud 
3 40 His this excluded; me i 

its web; fand and all, frita à Hall, of 
* JeAalP ig che Centte. Tbis Vall is abr 
Half an Hh TH dlattteter; and within it the it. 
ſect reſicies, in un apattibent ſuſteleutiy puel 
otts 'f6t all ies thoticns, The outfide is eps. 
ſed or ſand and Mk; the infide td Used with 


fi bäh ek & Ane Pettl calvotg estremely de 


en and perfectly beautiful But though tis, 
Vork is 60 curiods wirkiu, it exhibits Boring 
to tet apprerüncé, bat & lump ef Hd 3 
and thus efeapes the Earth of birds, a e 
other wil diftars the Inbabitant within. 
he iultck Continue as mat up for 
Feeks of tro months; ad gradually parts ith, 
its eyes, Its fedors, 15 fetzt, ald its fick; 311 
which are thrift Int a corner of the janer apart; 
ment, like u tag. The wiſee then appeats 
almoſt in its winged ſtate, except that there is 6 
thin ſkin which wraps up the wings, and that 
appears to be nothing elſe but a liquor dried on 
their outſide. Still, however, the little animal 
is too delicate and tender ta ventur from its 
retreat; but continues encloſed for ſome time 
longer: at length, when the members of this 
ne w jnſect have acquired the neceſſary con- 


11 


ſiſtenoe and vigour, it tears open its lodging, 
and breaks through its wall. For this purpoſe 
_ It has two teeth, like thoſe of Sraſshoppers, with 

which it eats through, and enlarges the opening, 
till it gets out. Its body, which is turned like a 
ſcrew, takes up, no more than, the ſpace. of a 
duarter of an inch; but when it is unfolded, it 
becomes half an inch in length; while its wings, 
that ſeemed to occupy the ſmalleſt ſpace, in two 
minutes time unfold, and become longer than 
the body. In ſhort, it becomes A large and 
heautiful fly of the libellula kind, with a long 
lender body, of a brown colour; a ſmall head, 
with large bright eyes,, long flender legs, and 
four large tranſparent reticulated wings. The 
reſt of its habits reſemble that inſect whoſe 
form it bears; except, that inſtegd of dropping 
its eggs in the water, it depoſits them | in land, 
where they are ſoon hatched it into that rapacious 
| inſet fo juſtly e r its g of catch- 
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or 6 be aeg the Locusr, the 
CrcaDa, the CRICKET, and the MOLE 
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Nash to the ſecond order of inſets, 
we find a tribe of little animals, which, though 
differing in fize and colour, ſtrongly reſemble 
each other in figure, appetites, nature, and 
transformation. But though they all appear 
of one family, yet man has been taught to hold 
them in different eſtimation; for while ſome of 
this tribe amuſe him with their chirpings, and 
baniſh ſolitude from the fields, others come in 
ſwarms, eat up every thing that is green, and 
in a ſingle night convert the moſt "delightful 
landſcape into a dreary waſte. However, if 
theſe animals be ſeparately conſidered, the de- 
vouring locuſt is not in the leaff more 15 
chievous than the muſical graſshopper ; 

only difference is, that one' ſpecies come "for 
food in a ſwarm, the other feeds ſingly. 

That animal which is called the graſshopper 
with us, differs greatly from the cicada of an- 
tiquity ; for as our inſect is active enough in 
hopping through the long graſs, from whence 
it has taken its name, the cicada had not this 
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power, but either walked or flew. The little 
hiſſing note alſo of our graſshopper is very dif. 
ferent from the ſong af the cicada, which was 
bouder and far more muſical... The manner in 
which this note is produced by the two animals 
z very different; for the cicada makes it by a 

Lind of buckler, which the male has beneath 
its, belly the grafshopper by a tranſparent 
membrane that covers an hole at the baſe of its 
wings. There is ſtill a greater variety in all 
aheſe with regard to ſhape and colour. Some 
are green, ſome black, ſome. lived, and ſome 
variegated; but many of them do not ſhew all 
their colours till they fly. Some have long legs, 
ſome ſhort; ſome. with more joints, others with 
fewer. Some fing, others are mute; ſome 
are innocent, doing no damage to the huſband- 
man; while others do ſueh prodigiqus miſchief, 
that they are looked upon in ſotne countries as 
one of ö aanmenem 
Divinity. 

Of this variegated uibe, the little ardbapper 
that breeds in ſuek plenty in every meadow, 
and that continues its chitpiag through the 
ſummer, is beſt, known to us; and by having 
its hiſtory we ſhall be poſſeſſed of that of all 
the reſt... This animal is of the colour of green 
leaves, except a line cf brown which freaks 
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the back; and two pale lines under the belly 
and behind the legs. It may be divided into 
the head; the borſlet, and the belly, The head 
is oblong, regarding the earth, and bearing 
ſome reſemblance to that of a horſe; Its mouth 
is covered by a kind of round backler jutting 
over it; and armed with teeth of a brown co- 
lour, hooked at the points. Within the mouth 
is perceivable a large reddiſh tongue, and fixed 
to the lower jaw, The feelers or horns are very 
long, tapering off to a point; and the eyes are 
like two black ſpecks, a little prominent. The 
corſlet is elevated, narrow, armed above and 
below, by two ſerrated ſpins. The back is 
armed with a ftrong buckler, to which the 
muſcles of the legs are fixmly bound, and round 
theſe muſcles are ſeen the veſſels by which the 
animal breathes, as white as ſnow. The laft 
pair of legs are much longer and ſtronger than 
the firſt two pair, fortified dy thick muſcles, 
and very well formed far leaping. It has four 
wings; the anterior ones ſpringing from the 
ſecond pair of legs, the paſterior from the third 
pair, The hinder wings are much finer and 
more expanſive than the foremoſt, and are the 
principal iaſtruments of its flight. The belly 
is conſiderably Jarge, compoſed of eight rings, 
and terminated by n forky tail, covered with 
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down, like the tail of a rat. When examined 
internally; befides the gullet; we diſcover a ſmall 
ſtomach; and behind that a very large one, 
wrinkled: and furrowed within fide: lower down 
there is ſtill @ third; ſo that it is not without 
reaſon that all the en of this order are ſaid 
to chew the eud, as they ſo much reſemble 7 
nant animals in their internal conformation. 

A ſhort time after the graſshopper aſſumes 
its wings, its fills the meadow with its note; 
which, like that among birds, is a call to court - 
ſhip. The male only of this tribe is vocal; 
and, upon examining at the baſe of the wings, 
there will be found a little hole in its body, 
covered with a fine tranſparent membrane. This 
is thought, by Linuzus, to be the inſtrument 
it employs in ſinging; but others are of opinion 
the ſound is produced by rubbing its hinder 
legs againſt each other: however this be, the 
note of one male is ſeldom heard, but it is re- 
turned by another; and the two little animals, 
after many mutual inſults of this kind, are ſeen 
to meet and fight deſperately. The female is 
generally the reward of victory; for, after the 
combat, the male ſeizes her with his teeth 
behind the neck, and thus keeps her for ſeveral 
hours, till the buſineſs of fecundation is per- 
formed. They are at that time fo ſtrongly 
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united, that they can ſcarcely be ſeparated with- 
out tearing aſunder. Towards the latter end 
of autumn the female prepares to depoſit her 
burthen; and her body is then ſeen greatly 
diſtended with her eggs, which ſhe/catries to 
the number of one hundred and fifty. In or- 
der to make a proper lodgement in the earth 
for them, Nature has furniſned her with an in- 
ſtrument at her tail, ſomewhat reſembling a 
two-edged ſword, which ſhe can ſheathe and 
unſheathe at pleaſure: with this ſhe pierces 
the earth as deep as ſhe is able; and into the 
hole which her inſtrument has made, ſhe de- 
poſits her eggs, one after the other. 
Having thus provided for the continuation 
of her poſterity, the animal herſelf does not 
long ſurvive ; but, as the winter approaches» 
ſhe dries up, ſeems to feel the effects of age, and 
dies from a total decay. Some, however, aſſert, 
that ſhe is killed by the cold; and others, that 
ſhe is eaten by worms: but certain it is, that 
neither the male nor female are ever ſeen to 
ſurvive the winter. In the mean time the eggs 
which have been depoſited, continue unaltered, 
either by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, or the re- 
tardation of the ſpring. They are of an oval 


figure, white, and of the conſiſtencee of horn: 
their ſize nearly equals that of a grain of aniſe: 
| h h 


\ \ 


They are enveloped in the body withip, à covers 
368, branched all over with yeins and arteries; 
and when excluded, they crack, on being preſ- 


ſed het ween the fingers; their ſubſtance within 
is a Mhitiſh, viſcops, and tranſpasent fluid. In 


ſurſace of the earth, during the whole winter; 
till che genial ręæturn of ſpring begias to xiviſ 
and batch them. The ſun, with its armth, 


the beginning af May, every ggg produces an 
inſect, about the fize of a flen· Iqheſe at fit 
are of a whitiſh-colour; at the end of wor three 
das they turn black; and ſoon after they be- 
come of a reddiſh; braun. They ,sppeas, from 
the beginning, like graſshoppers wailing wings; 
and hop among dhe gra; as oon * excluded, 
wich great agility. | 

Luet ſtill they ae ie tat 
tate of full ꝓetfection; although they eat a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the animal in ita perfect 
form. They want, or ſeem to want the wings, 


which they are at laſt ſeen to aſſume; and can 


omly hop among the graſs, without heing able 

to fly. The wings, however fire not wanting 

dut are concealed within four little bunches, 

' that ſeem to deform the ſides of the animal: 
"Rh 


* 


this manner they remain depgbted. — th 


Þegioing to animate all Nature, the inſect eggs. 
feel its benign influence; and geyeral\y, about 
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there they lie raſled vp id a moſt curious manner; 
and gocupying! d ſmaller ſpace than one would 
copcejve who faw them extended. indeed, all 
inſecta, whatever tranſmutations they ſeem to 
undergo, are yet brought forth with thoſe very 
limbs, parts and wings, which they afterwards 
| ſeeim to acquire. In the moſt helpleſs cater - 
pillar, there is ſtill to be ſeen the rudiments of 
that beautiful plumage which it afterwards ex- 
pands when a butterfly ; and though many new 
parts ſeems YE to the vie w, the animal 
acquires hone but ſyeh/ as it was from the be- 
ginning poſſeſſed of. The graſshopper, there- 
fore, though ſeemingly without wings, is in 
reality, from the firſt, poſſeſſed of thaſe inſtru- 
ments, and only waits for ſufficient: force to 
preak the bonds that hold them folded up, 2nd 
to give them their full expanſion. 

The grafshopper, that for above twenty lan. 
from its excluſion has continued without the 
uſe of its wings, which are folded ap to its 
body, at length prepares for its emaneipation, 
and for à life of greater liberty and pleaſure. 
To make the proper diſpoſitions for the ap- 
proaching change, it ceaſes from its graſſy food, 
and ſeeks about for a convenient place; beneath 
ſome thorn or thiſtle, that may protect it from 
an accidental thower. The ſame laborious 
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writhings and workings, heavings and palpi. 


tations, which we have remarked in every other 
inſet upon an approaching change, are ex- 


hibited in this. It ſwells up its head and neck; 
it then ſeems to draw them in again; and thus 


alternately, for ſome time, it exerts its powers 
to get free. At length, the ſkin covering the 
head and breaſt is ſeen dividing above the 
neck; the head is ſeen iſſuing out firſt from 
the burſting ſkin ; the efforts ſtill continuing, 


the other parts follow ſucceſſively ; ſo that the 
little animal, with its long feelers, legs and 


all, works its way from the old ſkin, that re- 
mains fixed to the thiſtle or the thorn. It is, 


indeed, inconceivable how the inſect can thus 
extricate itſelf from ſo exact a ſheath. as that 


which covered every part of its bod. 


The graſshopper, thus diſengaged Mom its 


outer ſkin, appears in its perfect form; but 


then ſo feeble, and its body ſo ſoft and tender, 


that it may be molded like wax. It is no 
longer of that obſcure colour which it exhibited 
before, but a greeniſh white, which becomes 
more vivid as the moiſture on the ſurface is 


dried away. Still, however, the animal con- 


tinues to ſhew. no ſigns of life, but appears 
quite ſpent and fatigued with its labour for 
more than an hour together, During this time, 
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the body is drying, and the wings unfolding 
to their greateſt expanſion, and the curious 
obſetver will perceive them; fold after fold, 
opening to the ſun, till at laſt they become 
longer than the two hinder legs. The inſeQ's 
body alſo is lengthened during this operation, 
and it ane, Wan more an ms 
before. 12 2 
Theſe bebe are ka vocal in the 
midſt of ſummer, and they are heard at ſun- 
ſetting much louder than during the heats of 
the day. They are fed upon graſs; and, if 
their belly be preſſed, they will be ſeen to re- 
turn the juices of the plants they have. laſt fed 
upon. Though unwilling to fly, and ſlow in 
flight, particularly when the weather is moiſt 
or cool, they are ſometimes ſeen to fly to con- 
ſiderable diſtandes. If they are caught by one 
of the hinder legs, they quickly diſengage 
themſel ves from it, and leave the leg behind 
them. This, however, does not grow again, 
as with crabs or ſpiders; for as they are animals 
but of a ſingle year's continuance, they have 
not ſufficient time for repaiting thoſe accidental 
misfortunes. The loſs of their leg alſo prevents 
them from flying; ; for being unable to lift 
themſelves in the air, they have not room upon 


the ground for the proper expanſion or theig 
L 2 
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Wings. If they be handled roughly, they will 


bite very fiercely ; and when they fly, they 
make a noiſe with their wings. They generally 
keep in the plain, where the graſs i is luxuriant, 
and the ground rich and fertile: there they 
depoſit their eggs, particularly in thoſe gracky 
which are formed by the heat of the ſun. 


Such are the habits and nature of thoſe little | 


vocal inſects, that ſwarm in our meadows, and 


enliven the landſcape. The larger kinds only 


differ from them in fize, in rapidity of flight, 


and the powers of injuring mankind, by. fwarm- | 


ing upon the productions of the earth. The 


quantity of graſs which a few graſshoppers that 


ſport in the fields can deſtroy is triſling; but 
when a ſwarm of locuſts, two or three miles 
long, and ſeveral yards. deep, ſettle upon a 
field, the conſequences are frightful. The 
annals of every country are marked with the 


devaſtation which ſuch a multitude of inſects 
produces; and though they ſeldom viſit Europe 


in ſuch dangerous {warms as formerly, yet, in 
ſome of the ſouthern kingdoms, they are ſtill 
formidable. "Thoſe which have at uncertain in- 
tervals viſited Europe, i in our memory, are ſup- 


poſed to have come from Africa, and the animal 


is called the great Brown Locuſt. It was ſeen in 


ſeveral parts of England i in the year 1748, and 
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many dreadful conſequences were apprehended 
from its appearance. This inſect is about three 
inches long; and has two horns or feelers, an 
inch in length. The head and horns are of a 

browniſh colour; it is blue about the mouth, 
as alſo on the inſide of the larger legs. The 
ſhield that covers the back is greeniſh ; and the 
upper fide of the body brown, ſpotted with 
black, and the under fide purple. The upper 
wings are” brown, with ſmall duſky ſpots, 
with one larger at the tips; the under wings 
ure more tranſparent, and of a light brown, 
tinctured with green, but there is a dark 
cloud of fpots near the tips. This is that 
inſe& that has threatened us ſo often with its 
viſitations; and that is fo truly terrible in the 
countries where it is bred. There is no animal 
in the creation that multiplies ſo faſt as theſe, 
if the ſan be warm, and the ſoil in which their 
eggs are depoſited be dry, Happily for us, 
the coldneſs of our climate, and the humidity 
of our ſoil, are no way favourable to their pro- 
duction ; and as they are but the animals of a 
year, they viſit us and periſh. | 
The Scripture, which was written in a country 
where the locuſt made a diſtinguiſhed feature 
in the picture of Nature, has given us ſeveral 
very ſtriking images of this animal's numbers 
2 
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and rapacity. It compares an army, where the 


numbers are almoſt infinite, to a ſwarm of lo- 
cuſts: it deſcribes them as /rifing out of the 
earth, where they are produced; as purſuing a 
ſettled march to deſtroy the fruits of the earth, 
and co-operate with Divine Indignation. 
When the locuſts take the field, as we are 
aſſured, they have a leader at their head, whoſe 
flight they obſerve, and pay a ſtrict attention 
to all his motions. They appear, at a diſtance, 
hke a black cloud, which, as it approaches, 
gathers upon the horizon, and almoſt hides the 
light of-the day. It often happens that the 
huſbandman ſees this imminent. calamity paſs 
away without doing him any miſchief; and the 
whole ſwarm proceed onward, to ſettle upon the 
labours of ſome leſs, fortunate country. But 
_ wretched is the diſtrict upon which they ſettle: 
they ravage the meadow and the paſture ground; 
ſtrip the trees of their leaves, and the garden of 


its beauty: the viſitation of a few minutes de- 


ſtroys the expectation of a year; and a famine 
but too frequently enſues. In their native tro- 


pical climates they are not ſo dreadful as in the 


more ſouthern parts of Europe. There, though 
the plain and the foreſt be ſtripped of their ver- 
dure, the power of vegitation is ſo great, that 
an interval of three or four days repairs the 
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calamity : but our verdure is the livery of a 
ſeaſon; and we muſt wait till the enſuing ſpring 
repairs the damage. _ Beſides, in their long 
flights to this part of the world, they are fa- 
'miſhed by the tediouſneſs of their journey, and 
are therefore more voracious wherever they 
happen to ſettle. But it is not by what they 
devour that they do ſo much damage as by 
what they deſtroy. Their very bite is thought 
to contaminate the plant, and to prevent its 
vegetation. To uſe the expreſſion of the 
huſbandman, they burn whatever they touch; 
and leave the marks of their devaſtation or 
two or three years enſuing. But if they be 
' noxious while living, they are ſtill more ſo 
when dead; for wherever they fall, they infect 
the air in ſuch a manner that the ſmell is in- 
ſupportable. Oroſius tells us, that in the year 
of the world 3800, there was an incredible 
number of locuſts which infected Africa; and, 

- after having eaten up every thing that. was 
green, they flew off and were drowned in the 
African ſea ; where they cauſed ſuch a ſtench, 
that the putrefying bodies of hundreds of 
thouſands of men could not equal it. 

In the year 1690, a cloud of locuſts was 
ſeen to enter Ruſſia in three different places; 
and from thence. to ſpread themlelyes over 
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Poland and Lithuania, in fach aſtoniſhing mul. 
titudes, that the air was darkened, and the 
earth covered with their numbers. In ſome 
places they were feen lying dead, heaped apon 
each other four feet deep; in others, they 
covered the ſurface like a black cloth: the 
mage which the country ſuſtained exceeded 
formidable, and their viſits are frequent. In 


the year 1724, Dr. Shaw was a witneſt in 


that country of their devaſtations. Their firſt 
appearance was about the latter end of March, 
when the wind had been ſoutherly for fome 
time. In the beginning of April, their aumbers 
were fo vaſtly increafed, that in the heat of the 
day they formed themfelves into large ſwarms, 


which appeared like clouds, and darkened the 


fun. In the middle of May they began to 
diſappear, retiring into the plains to depoſit 
their eggs, In the next month, being June, 
the young brood began to make their appear- 

_ ance, forming many compact bodies of ſeveral 
hundred yards ſquare ; and afterwards march- 
ing forward, climbed the trees, walls, and 
houſes, eating every thing that was green in 
their way. The inhabitants, to ſtop their pro- 
grels, laid trenches all oyer their fields and 
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large quantities of heath, ſtubble, and ſuck 
like combuſtible matter, in rows, and ſet them 
dn fire on the approach of the locuſts. But 
All this was to uo purpoſe ; for the trenches 
were quickly filled up; and the fires put out by 
the vaſt number of ſwatms that ſucceeded 
each other. A day or tws after one of theſe 
was in motion; others that were juſt hatched 
Zame to glean after them, gnawing off the young 
branches and the very bark of the trees. Having 
lived neat a month in this manner, they arrived 
at their full growth, and threw off their worm- 
like ſtate; by caſting their ſkins. To prepare 
themſelves for this change, they fixed their 
hinder feet to ſome buſh or twig, or corner of 
a ſtone, when immediately, by an undulating 
motion uſed on this occaſion, their heads would 
firſt appear, and foon after the reſt of their 
bodies. The whole transformation was per- 
formed in ſeven or eight minutes time; after 
which, they were a little while in a languiſhing 
condition; but as ſoon as the ſan and air had 
hardened their wings, and dtied up the moiftare 
that remained after caſting off their floughs, 
they returned again to their former greedineſs, 
with an addition both of ſtrength and agility. 
But they did not continue long in this ſtate . 
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before they were entirely diſperſed; after laying 
their eggs, diredting their courſe north ward, 
and probably periſhed in the ſea; It is ſaid that 
the holes theſe animals make, to depoſit their 
eggs in, are four feet deep in the ground; 


the eggs are about fourſcore in number, 


of the ſize of caraway a and bundled 
up together in cluſters. 

It would be endleſs to recount all the mif- 
chiefs which theſe famiſhed inſects have at dif- 


_ Ferent times occaſioned; but what can have in- 


duced them to take ſuch diſtant flights, when 
they come into Europe, is not ſo eaſy to be 
accounted for. It ſeems moſt probable, that 
by means of a very dry ſeaſon in the heart of 
Africa, they are propagated in ſuch numbers, 
that the vegetables of the ſpot where they are 


produced are not ſufficient to ſuſtain them. 


Thus being obliged to find out other countries, 
they traverſe the ſandy deſerts, where they can 
find no ſuſtenance; ſtill meeting with nothing 
to allure them from their height, they proceed 
forward acroſs the ſea, and thus come into Eu- 
rope, where they alight upon the firſt green 
| paſtures that occur. 

In ſome parts of the world, the inhabitants 
turn what ſeems a-plague to their own adyan- 


tage. Locuſts are eaten by the natives in many 
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kingdoms of the eaſt; and are caught in ſmall 
nets provided for that purpoſe. They parch 
them over the fire in an earthen pan; and 
when their wings and legs are fallen off, they 
turn reddiſh, of the colour of boiled ſhrimps. 
Dampier « has eat them thus prepared, and 
thinks them a tolerable diſh. - The natives of 
Barbary alſo eat them fried with ſalt; and they 
are ſaid to taſte like cray-fiſa. 1 * 

There is a locuſt in Tonquin, a the 
bigneſs of the top of a man's finger, and as 
long as the firſt joint. It breeds in the earth, in 
low grounds; and in the months of January 
and February, which is the ſeaſon for taking 
them, they iſſue from the earth in vaſt ſwarms, 
At firſt they can hardly fly, fo that they often 
fall into the rivers in great numbers: however, 
the natives in theſe months watch the rivers, 
and take them up in multitudes in ſmall nets. 
They either eat them freſh, ' broiled on the 
| coals, or pickle them for keeping. They are 

conſidered as a great delicacy in that part of 
the world, as well by the rich as the poor. In 
the countries where they are eaten, they are 
regularly brought to market, and fold as larks 
or quails in Europe. They muſt have been 
a common food with the Jews, as Moſes, 
in the book of Leviticus, permits them to eat 
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four different kinds of this animal, which he 
takes care to ſpecify. This diſh, however, has 
not yet made its way into the kitchens of the 
luxurious in Europe; and though we may ad- 
mire the delicacies of the Eaſt, we ate as yet 
happily deprived of the powers of imitation. 

Of all animals, however, of this noxious 
tribe; the Great Weſt-Indian Locuſt; indi- 
vidually conſidered; is the moſt formidable. 
It is about the thicknefk of the barrel of a 
| gooſe=quill; and the body is divided into nine 
or ten joints, in the whole about ſix or ſever 
inches long. It has two ſmall eyes, ſtanding 
out of the head like thoſe of crabs, and two 
feelers like long hair: The whole body is 
Rudded with ſmall excreſcences, which are not 
much bigger than the points of pins. The 
ſhape is roundiſh, and the body diminiſhes in 
cixcumference to the tail, which is forked into 


two horns. Between theſe, there is a ſort of 


a ſheath containing a ſmall dangerous ſting, 

If any perſon happens to touch this inſet he 
is ſure to be ſtung; and is immediately taken 
with aſhiveringand trembling all over the body ; 
which; however, may ſoon be put a ſtop to; 
by rubbing the place that was s affected with a 
little palm oil. 

From the locuſt we deſeend to the cricket; 
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which is a very inoffenſive and pretty animal. 


Though there be a ſpecies of this inſect that 
lives entirely in the woods and fields, yet that 


0 with which we are beft acquainted is the Houſe. - 


gricket, whofe-voige is ſo well known behind 
a country fire in a winter's evening. There i is 
ſomething fo- unuſual in bearing a found while 
we do not ſee the animal producing it, nor 
diſcover the place from whence it comes, that 
among the country people the chirping of the 
erieket is always held ominous; aud whether 
it deſerts the fire · ſide, or pays an unexpected 
viſit, the credulous peaſantry always find ſome< 
thing to be afraid of. In general, however, 
the killing of a cricket is conſidered as a moſt 
unlucky omen; and though their company is 
not much deſired, ' yet no e _— be 
taken to remove them. 
The cricket very a reſembles genug 
hopper in its hape, its manner of ruminating, 


its voice, its leaping, and methods of propa- 


gation; It differs in its colour, which is un- 


formly of a roſiy brown; in its food, which is. 
more various and id its place of refidence, 
which is moſt uſually in the warmeſt chinks 
behind a country hearth. They are, in ſome 
meaſure, obliged to the bad maſonry employed 
in making pan Houſes" the” Geir retrenty, 
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The ſmalleſt chink ſerves to give them ſhelter; 
and where they once make their abode they 
are ſure to propagate. They are of a moſt 
chilly nature, ſeldom leaving the fire-fide; and, 
if undiſturbed, are ſeen to hop from their 
retreats to chirrup at the blaze in the chimney. 
The wood - cricket is the moſt timorous animal 
in Nature; but the chimney- cricket, being 
uſed to noiſes, diſregards not only thoſe, but 
the appearance of people near it. Whether 
the voice of this animal is formed in the ſame 
manner with that of the graſshopper, by a fine 

membrane at the baſe of the wings, which is 
moved by a muſcle, and which being coiled 
up, gives a ſound like a quail-pipe is not yet 
aſcertained ; not do we well know the uſe of 
this voice, ſince anatomical inſpection has not 

yet been able to diſcover the ſmalleſt organs of 
hearing. Still, however, we can make no 
doubt of their power of diſtinguiſhing: ſounds, 
though probably not in the ſame manner with 
the more perfect ranks of Nature. Certain it 
is that 1 have often heard them call, and this 
call was as regularly anſwered. by another, al · 
though none but the males are vocal. 
Ass the cricket lives chiefly in the dark, 0 
its eyes ſeem formed for the gloomineſs of its 
abode; and thoſe who would ſurpriſe it, have 
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only to light a candle ungxpectedly ;' by: which 
it is dazzled, and cannoi find the way back to 
its retreat. It is a very voracious little animal, 
and will eat bread, flower, and meat; but it 
is particluarly fond of ſugar. They never 
drink, but keep for months together at the 
back of the chimney, where they could poſſibly 
have had no moiſture... The warmth of their 
ſituation only ſerves to increaſe their mirth 
and loquacity. Except in the very coldeſt 
weather; they never ceaſe: their chirruping, 
but continue that little piercing note, Which is 
as pleaſing to ſome as it is diſagreeable to 
others, The great Scaliger was particulary 
delighted with the chirruping of crickęts and 
kept ſeveral of them for his amuſement, en- 
cloſed in a box, which he placed in n warm 
ſituation.” Others, on the contrary, think there 
is ſomething ominous and melancholy in the 
ſound, and uſe every endeavour to baniſh this 
inſet from their houſes. Ledelius tells us 
a woman who was very much incommoded by 
crickets, and tried, but in vain, every method. 
of baniſhing them from her houſe. She at laſt 
accidentally ſucceed; for having one day in- 
vited ſeveral gueſts to her houſe, where there 
was a wedding, in order to increaſe the feſtivity 
ol the entertainment, ſhe. procured drums and 
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trumpets to entertain them. The noiſe of theſe 
was ſo much greater than what the little ani- 
mals were uſed to, that they inſtantly forſook 
their fituatton, and ways mover: heard in that 


manſions more. 
But of all the cricket kind; that which iy 


called the Mole-Cricket ia the - moſt extraor- 
dinary. This animal is. the largeſt of all the 
inſects with which we are acquainted in his 
conntry, being two inches and a half in length, 
and three quarters of an inch in breadth, The 
colour is of a duſky brown and at the extre- 
mity of the tail there are tw hairy exergſeences, 
reſembling in ſome ſenſe the tail of a mauſe. 
The body conſifis af eight ſcaly joints or ſeparate 
folds, is brown on the upper part, and more 
deeply tingell below. The wings are long, 
narrow, and terminate in a ſharp point, each 
having a blackiſh line running down it; how- 
ever, hen they are extended, they appear to be 
much broader than could at firſt fight he fup- 
poſed. The ſhield: of: the: breaſt is of @ firm 
tenture, of a dlackiſh;polour and hairy, The 
fore · feet, Which are this animal's principal in- 
ſtruments of burrowing into the earth, are 
firang, webbed, and hairy; it generally, how- 
ever, runs backward; but it is commonly under 
ground, where it burrows even faſtor than a 
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mole; It is thought alſo to be amphibious; 
and capable of living = 20 well as 
undgy en,, | 

Of all inſeQs- this is the moſt deteſled by 


gardeners, as it chiefly reſides in that ground 


which lies light, and where it finds ſufficient 
plenty under the ſurface. Thus, in a fingle 
vight's time, it will run along a furrow which 
has: been newly ſown, and rob it of all its con- 


tents; Its legs are formed in ſuch a manner 


that it can penetrate the earth in every di- 
reQian; before, behind, and above it. At night 


it ventures from its underground: habitation, 


and, like the cricket, has its chirping call. When 
the female is fecundated, ſhe makes a cell of 
clammy earth, the infide of which is large 


enough to hold two bazle-nuts; and in this ſhe. 


lays her eggs. The whole neſt is about the ſize 
of à common hen's egg, cloſed up on every 
fide, and well defended from the ſmalleſt breath 
of air. The eggs generally amount to the num- 
ber of an hundred and fifty, being white, and 
about the fize of a carraway-comfit. They are 
thus carefully eovered, as well to defend them 
from the injuries of the weather, as from the 
attacks of the black-beetle; that being itſelf an 
underground inhabitant, would, but for this 


precaution, deyour or deſtroy them. To Proven b 
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this, the female mole cricket is often poſted ag 
a centinel near the neſt, and when the black 
invader plunges in to ſeize its prey, the guar, 
dian, inſect ſeizes him Oy: _ inftantly 
bites him in two. 


Nothing can exceed the care and affichiity 


which theſe animals exhibit in the preſervation 


of their young. Wherever the neſt is placed, 
there ſeems to be a fortification, avenues, and 
. entrenchments, drawn round it: there are num- 
berleſs winding-ways that lead to it, and a ditch 


drawn about it, which few of its inſect enemies 
are able to paſs; But their care is not confined 
to this only; for at the approach of winter they 
carry their neſt entirely away, and ſi nk it deeper 
in the ground, ſo that the froſt can have no in- 


| fluence in 'retarding the young brood from 


coming to maturity. As the weather grows 
milder, they raiſe their magazine in propor- 
tion; till, at laſt, they bring it as near the 
farface as they can, to receive the genial in- 
fluence of the ſun, without wholly expoſing it to 
view : yet, ſhould the froſt n Nee 4 Thy 
furn, they fink it again as deſbe | 
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"CHAP. v. 


of the EARwid, the Fnorn INxs Er, and 
Others belonging to the SECOND OR- 
DER of INSECTS, 


W ſhould. Rill keep in memory that all 
inſects of the ſecond order, though not pro- 
duced quite perfe& from the egg, yet want very 
little of their perfection, and require but a very 
ſmall change to arrive at that ſtate which fits 
them for flight and generation. The natural 
fuctions in theſe are never ſuſpended : from 
the inſtant they leave the egg, they continue to 
eat, to move, to leap, and purſue their prey: a 
flight change enſues; a {kin that encloſed a part 
of their body and limbs, burſts behind, like a 
woman's ſtays; and gives fret dom to a ſet of 
wings, with which the animal expatiates, and 
flies in, purſuit of its mate. 

Of all this claſs of inſects, the earwig under. 
goes the . ſmalleſt change. This animal is ſo 
common, that it ſcarce needs a deſcription: its 


ſwiftneſs in the reptile ſtate j is not lets remark- 


able than its indefatigable velocity when upon 
the wing. That it muſt be very prolific, appears 
from its numbers; and that it is yery harmleſs, 
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every one's experience can readily teſtify, It ig 


provided with fix feet, and two feelers : the tail 
js forked; and with this it often attempts to de- 
fend itſelf againſt every aſſailant. But its at- 
tempts are only the threats of impotence; they 
draw down the reſentment of powerful a 

but no way ſerve to defend i it. The deformity 


of its figure, and its ſlender make, have alſo ſub- Fa 


jected it to an imputation, which, though en- 


tirely founded in prejudice, has more than once 
procured i its deſtruQion. It is ſuppoſed, as the 


name imports, that it often enters into the ears 


of people ſleeping; thus cauſing madneſs, from 


the intolerable pain, and ſoon after death itſelf, 
Indeed, the French name, which ſignifies the 

ar-piercer, urges the calumny againſt this 
harmleſs inſect in very plain terms: yet nothing 
can be more unjuſt; the ear is already filled with 
a ſubſtance which prevents any inſect from en- 
tering; ; and befides, i itiswell lined and defended 
with membranes, which would keep out any 
— little animal, even though the ear- wax were 
away. Theſe reproaches, therefore, are entirely 
groundleſs ; but it were well if the accuſations 
which gardeners bring againſt the earwig were 
as lightly founded. There is nothing more 

rtain than that it lives among flowers, and 
deſtroys them. When fruit alſo has been 


1 


Wotinded by flies, the earwig generally comes iu 


for a ſecond feaft; and ſucks thoſe juices which 
they firſt began to broach. Still, however; this 
inſect is not ſo noxious as it would ſeem 5 and 
ſeldom is found but where the miſchief has been 
originally begun by others. Like all of this 
claſs, the earwig i is hatched from an egg As 
there are various kinds of this animal, ſo they 
chooſe different places to breed in: in general, 
however; they lay theit eggs undet the bark of 
plants, or in the clefts of trees; when beginning 
to decay. They proceed from the egg in that 
reptile ftate in which they are moſt commonly 
ſeen; and; as they grow larger, the wings bound 
under the ſkin begin to burgeon. It is amazing 
how very little toom four large wings take up 
before they are protruded ; for no perſon could 
ever conceive ſuch an expanſion of natural 
drapery could be rolled up in ſo ſmall a pacquet. 
The ſheath in which they are enveloped, folds 
and covers them ſo neatly, that the animal feems 
quite deſtitute of wings a; and even when they 
are burſt from their confinement, the animal, by 
the power of the muſcles and joints which it 
has in the middle of its wings; can cloſely fold 
them into a very narrow compaſs. When the 
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nne it flies in 
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fixed upon the breaſt, and' four feelers near the 
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purſuit of the female, ceaſing to feed, and is 
wholly employed i in the buſineſs of propagation. 
It lives, in its winged ftate but a few days; 

and having taken care for the continuance of 
poſterity, dries up, and dies to * Niere 
conſumpt ive. 

To this order of inſects we may „ alſo a tlie 
Cuckow Spit, or Froth Worm, that is often 
found hid in that frothy matter which we find 
on the ſurface of plants. It has an oblong, ob- 


tuſe body; and a large head, with ſmall eyes. 
The external wings, for it has four, are of a 


duſky brown colour, marked with two white 


| ſpots: the head is black, - The ſpume in which 
it is found wallowing, is all of its own for- 


mation, and very much reſembles frothy ſpittle. 
It proceeds from the vent of the animal, and 
other parts of the body; and if it. be wiped 
away, a new quantity will be quickly ſeen 


ejected from the little animal's body. Within 


this ſpume it is ſeen in time to acquire four tu- 
bercles on its back, wherein the wings are en- 
cloſed : theſe burſting from a reptile, it beeomes 
a winged animal; and thus rendered perfect, it 


lies to meet its mate, ayd-propagate its kind. 
The Water Tipula alſo belongs to this elaſs. 


It has an oblong ſlender body, with four feet 
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mouth. It has four weak wings, Which do not 
at all ſeem proper for flying, but leaping only. 
But what this inſect chiefly demands our at- 


tention for is, the wonderful lightneſs where- 


with it runs on the ſurface of the water, ſo as 
ſcarcely to put it in motion. It is ſometimes 
ſeen in rivers, and on their banks, eſpecially 
under ſhady trees; and ! in ſwarms of 
ſeveral together. 

The Common Water -F ly alſo breeds i in the 
fame manner with thoſe above-mentioned, This 
animal is by ſome called the Notonecta, becauſe 
it does not ſwim, in the uſual manner, upon its 
belly, but on its back: nor can we help ad- 


miring that fitneſs in this inſect for its ſituation, 


as it feeds on the under-ſide. of plants which 
grow on the ſurface of the water; and therefore 


it is thus formed with its mouth upwards, to 


take its food with greater convenience and eaſe, 
We may alfo add the Water-Scorpion, which 
is a large inſect, being near an inch in length, 
and about half an inch in breadth. Its body is 
nearly oval, but very flat and thin; and its tail 
long and pointed. The head is ſmall; and the 
feelers appear like legs, reſembling the claws 
of a ſcorpion, but without ſharp points. This 
inſe dt is generally found in ponds; and is, of 
all others, the moſt tyrannical and rapacious. 
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It deftroys, like a wolf among ſheep, twenty 
times as many as its hunger requires. One of 
theſe, when put into a baſon of water, in which 
' were thirty or forty worms of the libellula kind, 
each as large as itſelf, deftroyed them all in a 
few minutes; getting on their backs, and piero. 
Ing with its trunk through their body. Theſe 
animals, however, though ſo formidable to 
others, are nevertheleſs themſelves greatly 
over-run with a little kind of louſe, about the 
fize of a nit, which very probably repays the 
injury which the water-{corpion inflicts upon 
others. 
The water-ſcorpions live in the water by day; 
out of which they riſe in the duſk of the even. 
ing into the air, and ſo flying from place to 
place, often betake themſelves, in queſt of food, 
to other waters. The inſect, before its wings 
are grown, remains in the place where it was 
uced; but when come to its ſtate of per- 
fection, fallies forth in ſearch of a companion 
of the other ſex, in order to continue its 
noxious poſterity, 
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of te EPHEMERA.. 


Tar laſt inſect we ſhall add to this ſecond 
order, is the Ephemera; which, though not 
ſtrictly belonging to it, yet ſeems more pro- 
perly referred to this rank than any other. In- 
deed, we muſt not attend to the rigour of 
method, in an hiſtory where Nature ſeems to 
take delight to ſport in variety. 

That there ſhould be a tribe of flies whoſe 
duration extends but to a day, ſeems at firſt 
ſurpriſing ; but the wonder will increaſe, when 
we are told, that ſome of this kind ſeem to be 
born and to die in the ſpace of a ſingle hour. 
The reptile, however, from which they are 
bred, is by no means ſo ſhort lived; but is 
ſometimes. ſeen to live two years, and many 
times three years together. 

All Ephemeras, of which there are various 


of worms; from whence they change into a 

more perfect form; namely, that of Aurelias, 

which is a kind of middle ſtate between a worm 

and a fly: and from thence they take their laſt 

mutation, which is into a beautiful fly, of 
| 3 | 


kinds, are produced from the egg, in the form 
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longer or ſhorter e, n to its 
R 


The ephemera, in its fly ſtate, -is a very 


beautiful winged inſect, and has a ſtrong ſimi- 
litud to the butterfly, both from its ſhape and 
its wings. It is about the ſize 'of a middling 
butterfly ; but its wings differ, in not being 
covered with the painted duſt with which thoſe 
of butterflies are adorned, and rendered opake, 
for they are very tranſparent and very thin. 


Theſe inſects have four wings, the uppermoſt 
of which are much the largeſt: when the inſect 


is at reſt, it generally lays its wings one over 
the other, on the back. The body is long, 
being formed of ſix rings, that are larger at the 
origin than near the extremity ; and from this 
a tail proceeds, that is longer than all the reſt 
of the fly, and confiſts ſometimes of three 
threads of an equal length, or ſometimes of two 
long and one ſhort, To acquire this beautiful 
form, the inſe& has been obliged. to undergo 
ſeveral tranſmutations : but its glory is very 
| ſhort lived, for the hour of its perfection is the 
hour of its death; and it ſeems ſcarcely intro- 
duced to vieatate, when it is _ to Par 
with life. 

The reptile that is to become a fy, and that 
is is grinanei ſo long a term, when compared to its 
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latter duration, is an inhabitant of the water, 
and bears a very ſtrong reſemblance to fiſhes, 
in many particulars; having gills by which it 
breathes at the bottom, and alſo the tapering 
form of aquatic animals. Theſe inſects have fix 
ſcaly legs, fixed on their corſelet. Their head is 
triangular: the eyes are placed forward; and 


may be diſtinguiſhed by their largeneſs and 


colour.” The mouth is furniſhed with teeth; 
and the body conſiſts of fix rings; that next the 
corſelet being largeſt, but growing leſs and leſs 
to the end: the laſt ring is the ſhorteſt, from 
which the three threads proceed, which are as 
long as the whole body. Thus we ſee that the 
reptile bears a very ſtrong reſemblance to the 
fly; * only requires wings, to be Way near 
its perfection. 0 
As there are ſeveral kinds of this animal, 
their aurelias are conſequently of different 
colours; ſome yellow, ſome brown, and ' ſome 
cee baden Some of theſe alſo bore them- 
ſelves cells at the bottom of the water, from 
which they never ſtir out, but feed upon the 
mud compoſing the walls of their habitation, 
in contented captivity; others, on the contrary, 
range about, ' go from the bottom to the ſurface, 
{ſwim between two waters, quit that element 
entirely to feed upon plants by the river fide, 
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and then dener A INS for 
3 
The reptile, however, though 1 e two 
or three years, offers but little; in its long du · 
ration; to excite curioſity : it is hid at the bot- 
tom of the water, and feeds almoſt wholly 
within it narrow habitation. The moſt ſtriking 
fads command our attention during the ſhort 
interval of its fly ſtate; into whieh it crowds the 


moſt various tranſactions of its little life. It 
then may be ſaid to be in à hurry to live, as it 


has but fo ſmall a time to exiſt; The peculiar 
fign whereby to know that theſe teptiles will 
change into flies in a ſhort time, conſiſts in 4 
protuberance of the wings on the back. About 
that time the ſmooth and depreſſed form of the 
upper part of the body, is changed into a more 
ſwollen and rounder ſhape; ſo that the wings are 
in ſome degree viſible through the external 
ſheath that covers them. As they are not na- 
tives of England, he who would fee them 'in 
their greateſt abundance, moſt walk, about 
fan-fet, along the banks of the Rhine, or the 
Seine, near Paris; where, fot about three days, 
in the midſt of the ſummer, he will be aſtoniſhed 
at their numbers and aſſiduĩty. The thickeſt 
deſcent of the flakes of ſnow. in winter ſeem not 


to equal their number; the whole air ſeems alive 
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with the new-born race; and the earth itſelf is 
all over covered with their remains, The au- 
_pelias, or reptile inſecꝭs, that are as yet beneath 
the ſurface of the water, wait only for the ap- 
proach of evening to begin their transformation, 
The moſt induſtrious ſhake off their old gar 
ments abaut eight o'clock; and thoſe who ara 
the moſt tardy, are transformed before nine. 

We have already ſeen that the operation of 
change in other inſects is laborious and painful; 
but with theſe nothing ſeems ſhorter, or per- 
formed with greater eaſe. The aurelias are 
ſcarce lifted above the ſurface of the water, than 
their old ſheathing {kin burſts; and through the 
cavity which is thus formed, a fly iſſues, whoſe 
wings, at the ſame inſtant, are unfolded; and 
at the. ſame time lift it into the air. Millions 
and millions of aurelias, riſe in this manner to 
the ſurface; and gt once become flies, and fill 
every quarter with their flutterings..- But all 
theſe: ſports are ſhortly to have an end; for as 
the little ſtrangers live but an hour or two, the 
whole ſwarm foon falls to the ground, and covers 
the earth, like a deep ſnow, for ſeveral hundred 
yards, on every fide; of the river. Their num- 
bers are then incredible, and every objed they 
touch becomes fatal to them; for they inſtantly 
F*** | 
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At this time the males and females are very 


differently employed. The males, quite inactive 
and apparently without deſires, ſeem only born 
to die: no way like the males of other inſects; 


they neither follow the oppoſite ſex, nor bear 


any enmity to each other: after fluttering for an 


hour or two, they drop upon land, without 


ſeeming to receive wings for ſcarce any other 


purpoſe but to ſatisfy an idle curioſmy. It is 


otherwiſe with the females; that are ſcarce riſen 
from the ſurface of the water, and have dried 
their wings, but they haſten to drop their eggs 
back again. If they happen alſo to flutter upon 
land, they depoſit their burthen in the place 


where they drop. But then it may be demanded, 


where and in what manner are theſe eggs fecun- 
dated, as no copulation whatever appears be- 
tweerr the ſexes, in their tranſitory viſits in ait? 
Swammerdam is of opinion, that they are im- 
pregnated in the manner of fiſh-ſpawn, by the 
male, after being ejected by the female: but, 
beſide that this doctrine is exploded even from 
the hiſtory of fiſhes, it is certain that the males 
have not time for this operation, as the eggs 
drop to the bottom the inſtant they are laid on 
the water. Reaumur is of opinion that they 
copulate ; but that the act bears a proportion 
in ſhoxtneſs to the ſmall duration of their lives; 
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and; conſequently, muſt be ſo ſaon performed, 
as to be:ſcarcely. viſible. - This, however,; is at 


beſt forcing a theory; and, it is probable, that 
as there are many inſects known to breed with - 


out any impregnation from the male, as we have 
already ſeen in muſcles and the oyſters, and 


ſhall hereafter ſee in the gnat, and a ſpecies of 


the beetle, ſo the ephemera may be of this 
number. Be this as it may, the females are in 
ſuch haſte to depoſit their eggs, that multitudes 
of them fall to the ground; but the greateſſ 
part ate laid in the water. As they flutter upan 
the ſurface, two cluſters. are ſeen iſſuing from 
the extremity of their body, each containing 
about three hundred and fifty eggs, which 


make ſeven hundred in all. Thus, of all in- 


ſects, this appears to be the moſt prolific ; and 
it would ſeem that there was a neceſſity for 


ſuch a ſupply, as, in its reptile ſtate, it is the 


favourite food of every kind of freſh-water fiſh, 
It is in vain that theſe little animals form gal- 
leries at the bottom of the river, from whence 
they ſeldom remove; many kinds of fiſh break 
in upon their retreats, and thin their numbers. 


For this reaſon fiſhermen are careful to provide 


themſelves withitheſe inſects, as the moſt grate- 
ful bait ; and thus turn the fiſh's rapacity to its 
own deſtruction, 2 
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8 But though the viſual date of thoſe flies is 

two of three hours at fartheſt, there are fore 
kinds that live ſeveral-days; and one kind in 
particular, after quitting the water, has another 
caſe-or ſkin to get rid of, Theſe are often ſeen 
in the fields and woods, diſtant from the water; 
butthey are more frequently found in its vicinity, 
They are often found ſticking upon walls and 
trees; and frequently with the head down» 
wards, without changing place, or baving any 
ſerifible motion. They are then waiting for 
the moment when they ſhall be diveſted of 
their laſt incommodious garment, which ſome. 
times does not happen for two or three days 
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